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PREFACE 


OR you who might hesitate to sit down before a solid 

spread of all the rather indigestible facts, it is pro- 
posed that we should set forth, accompanied by a group of 
eminent Professors, upon a sort of picnic tour, starting at 
some godless hour before the dawn of humanity and observ- 
ing at ease during the vast journey until gradually, now on 
this side, now on that, the first landmarks of history begin 
to appear on the horizon. There shall be no long halts— 
so essential in more prolonged studies—for the proving of 
each successive point by measurements in millimetres of 
sigmoid notches, mylohyoid grooves and such. Evidence 
in plenty for most of the statements made will be found in 
the books referred to at the end. For the rest, my own 
unpretentious notions have been so hedged about with the 
blessed words probably, possibly and perhaps, that no one 
need be led astray, either, for instance, about the antiquity 
of dancing ; or about the effect of a too long lack of certain 
vitamins on the health of naturally herbivorous creatures 
like the Mousterians ; or about the original Mediterranean 
homelands ; or about the corridor-barrows and how they 
may be no more than a mere lengthening out of the earliest 
dolmen-barrows ; or—yet another instance—about my pet 
theory of tendencies in art which, only put forward frag- 
mentarily in the course of this narrative, is summarized on 
page 263. 

As to the illustrations, it may be noted that gaps in the 
outlines of incomplete skulls have been filled in from various 
well-known reconstructions—often from a fusion of several. 
Thus the Piltdown skull’s outline (Fig. 9) is a compromise 
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between Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward’s version and Sir 
Arthur Keith’s. ‘The Mousterian or Neanderthal profile 
(Fig. 19), for which none of the Professors can be blamed, 
is based principally on the La Chapelle, Le Moustier and 
La Quina skulls. The eye and nostril are intentionally a 
trifle gorilline and so is the hair. In practically every other 
case the drawings have been done directly from the originals. 
I have not used Breuil’s admirable copies of the cave engrav- 
ings and pictures, simply because I wanted to make my own. 

The originals of these, darkened and clouded over in 
places by films of lime, are still very moving. Yet how much 
more moving they must have been when fresh, when the 
bison’s eye glared and the red mammoths stood out like 
winter hills of bracken. It is very queer to think how, when 
the caves were deserted and the entrances became choked 
up and hidden under fallen débris, nothing but just silence 
reigned within for tens of thousands of years, until the Pro- 
fessors, lately forcing their way through, saw and almost 
immediately understood. They must wish that they had 
never betrayed their secret, for now, since the caves were 
thrown open to the public, some of the finest works of pre- 
historic art have been carved over with tourists’ initials. 

A word as to the two deeply cut figures reproduced on 
page 103. It may be that these figures have been adequately 
noticed before, but I have been unable to find any reference 
to them anywhere. They are in an uncomfortable part of 
the cave of Les Combarelles, near Les Eyzies in the Dor- 
dogne. Should they be accepted as representations of the 
human figure (and if they are not human, what are they ?) 
perhaps they may serve further to dispel the idea that the 
cave men could not draw human beings though they could 
carve them and both carve and draw animals so well. 

The later chapters and illustrations are an attempt to 
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show some of the connections between prehistory and his- 
tory. But there is no one date, of course, at which history 
begins and prehistory ends. Many savage tribes, those for 
instance in the upper forests of the Amazon, are still entirely 
prehistoric, neolithic and even palzolithic. 


For assistance from many learned authorities and parti- 
cularly from Mr. T. A. Joyce, Mr. Kendrick and Miss 
Dorothea Bate at the British Museum, from Sir Arthur 
Keith at the R.C.S. Museum, Mr. H. Balfour at the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford, Mr. Louis Clarke at the Cambridge 
Museum, Mr. F. Stevens at the Salisbury Museum, Mr. A. 
Quibell at the Cairo Museum, and also from Dr. H. Knox- 
Shaw, Dr. Maurice Shaw and Mr. E.R. Eddison, Miss N. 
Royde-Smith, Mr. G. Peirson and Professor G. Elliot- 
Smith, my very grateful thanks. 
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N the next page it is easy to see, reading from the 

bottom upwards, for how trifling a time there have 
been any creatures at all closely resembling human beings 
on earth. 

Dates ? It is almost impossible to give dates, except in 
the top strata, and only approximately even there. But 
these geological divisions of time on the following page show 
at least the relative lengths of ages lasting—the shortest of 
them—hundreds of times as long as the whole of history. 

The Professors, probing down into the earth, find that 
the deeper they go the simpler are the forms of fossilized 
life revealed there, until eventually—and not so very far | 
down either—no life can be found at all; for beyond a | 
certain depth the rocks become more and more volcanic. | 

It would scarcely have been possible to investigate even 
thus far down but for the curiously tumbled and heaving 
nature of the cooled surface, through which rivers have 
burrowed their way till their banks are cafions, and volcanic 
upthrusts penetrate to the clouds. The terribly old 
volcanic rocks are still of course very much alive, still 
violent with atomic energy. But that energy is not what 
we commonly mean by life. Life compared with the 
volcanic rocks is very young and very small. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL AGES OF THE EARTH 


Read from the bottom upwards. 


The QUATERNARY age (Pleistocene) Men. = 


The TERTIARY age Mammals and eventually apes ; and then tow: 
close of this period creatures more and more li 


The CRETACEOUS age Reptiles getting gigantic. 

The JURASSIC age Reptiles. ‘ 

The TRIASSIC age Amphibians rising almost to the condition of rej 

The PERMIAN age More plants, more amphibians. 

The CARBONIFEROUS age Thick jungle swamps. Amphibians come out ¢ 
water and breathe air. 

The DEVONIAN age Fishes and more sea-weeds. Huge ferns and r 
above water-level. 

The SILURIAN age Sea-urchins, sea-scorpions, ammonites and an 


sharks; things with a greater power of mover 


The ORDOVICIAN age Still rather sluggish, backboneless forms, but inc 
the graceful octopus. 


The CAMBRIAN age Jelly-fish,’ sponges, corals, water-fleas, and 
squelchy, feeble objects, F 


The PRE-CAMBRIAN ages Only very obscure signs of life; and before 1 
signs of any life at all. 


This way to the centre of the earth 
and to its beginning. 


QUATERNARY AGE ENLARGED FROM THE OPPOSITE P: 
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Read from the bottom upwards. 


The IRON age 
The BRONZE age 


The NEOLITHIC or newer 


3.C. 


The AZILIAN age 
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The MAGDALENIAN age 
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The SOLUTREAN age 
The AURIGNACIAN age 


The MOUSTERIAN age 


—  -| 


The ACHEULEAN age 


The CHELLEAN age 


Stone age 


The PALZOLITHIC or 
older Stone age 


HOLOCENE, i.e. entirely mc 


forms of life. 


LEISTOCENE, i.e. mostly 
modern forms of life, 


F THE TERTIARY AGE 


PLIOCENE, i.e. more mode 
forms of life. 


PART I 


PRELUDE 


OME thousand million years ago, at a vague estimate, 

the sun, then much more volcanically violent accord- 

ing to the Professors than it is now, suddenly spat out a 

fiery fragment into space. That fragment, the earth, 

itself a spitting whirling mass of molten hurricanes, dis- 

~gorged the moon and then settled down to get cool and 
enjoy life. 

But the process of cooling and settling down was long, 
anything over five hundred million years—a vast crescendo 
of flaring storms and convulsions that sent whole mountain 
ranges trumpeting up into the clouds. Eventually however, 
we find the bubbling surface heaving less, subsiding and 
solidifying until, in the quieter areas, steamy pools and lakes 
form, and shallow seas, and there are mud-flat wastes. 

Still not a sign of organic life and half the world’s story 
over. Then the mists part. A microscopic dot of jelly 
matter emerges. Being soft and so small, it cannot become 
fossilized ; but primitive substances such as Protoplasm 
give us some clue as to what that delicate speck, our 
ancestor, is like, floating, almost inanimate, in the warm 
ooze. It has, as far as we can make out, one simple accom- 
plishment. It can divide into two. It does so apparently. 
And after a long time there are little clusters of it. 

We have reached the Cambrian period. ‘The Professors 
point out now that of those swarms of atoms accumulating 
into a thin scum along sheltered shores, no two are exactly 
alike. And we notice how differences that at first seemed 
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almost imperceptible become, after countless generations, 
more and more marked. Various species can be discerned. 

Hundreds of thousands of years later, during the 
Ordovician and Silurian periods, we see jelly-fish, feebly 
drifting about above primeval sea-weeds and sponges. 
Star-fish lie inert at the bottom. Shrimp-like things and 
one-eyed water-fleas vegetate among the coral stems or 
squiggle aimlessly to and fro. On submerged rocks there 
are sluggish molluscs, safe but unenterprising in their 
lovely shells. Yet we should watch, Professor ‘Thomson 
insists, a faint tendency even among the most elementary 
creatures ‘‘ to show some initiative, to do something original 
occasionally, to make experiments ; as in the case of a star- 
fish attacking a sea-urchin—not an intelligent experiment, 
but an experiment.” 

Gradually the scene grows more animated, and the under- 
world is enlivened by the passing of squadrons of sea- 
scorpions, armoured crustaceans six feet long. Or an 
octopus, expanded like some monstrous tropical flower, 
with great eyes, suddenly whips out a tentacle to catch a 
many-ringed sea-worm. 

The arrival of those agile swimmers the fishes, with 
cephalaspis, sting-rays and sharks in the advance-guard, 
must make us hold our breath a minute, not only because 
we inherit a backbone from far-off fishy ancestors, but also 
because the human embryo has, at an early stage in its 
development, precisely the two-chambered heart of a fish— 
so faithfully, unconsciously and in every single instance do 
we all climb our own genealogical tree. 

After the arrival of those first Devonian fishes, the next 
move is towards the land, now covered with strange Car- 
boniferous trees. This time the rather hesitating adven- 
turers are the amphibians, newt-like forms, salamanders 
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and their kind, some of them as large as yourself. They 
are the first of our forerunners—or, to be more accurate, 
our forecrawlers—to leave the water. But though they 
have not the strength to leave it for good, we must remember 
them ; for the human embyro at the next stage of its develop- 
ment has the three-chambered heart of an amphibian; — 
its very blood is largely amphibian. Another point, the 
ends of the limbs are beginning to be separated into fingers 
and toes, to such a degree, in fact, that certain amphibians 
have acquired the amusing habit of clambering up the 
trunks of trees into the lower branches. Also they have 
quite audible voices. 

Now on to the Permian reptiles. ‘These are mostly taking 
to dry land for good, and breathing air instead of water. 
Many of them, the lizards for example, are already quite 
expert tree climbers. Swimming comes naturally to them 
all of course, a power inherited from their fishy forerunners 
and eventually inherited, though little practised by— 
man. 

During the two periods that follow, the Triassic and 
Jurassic, reptiles lead the way. Cold-blooded egg-layers, 
they are the highest effort of creation, so far. 

There is yet one more period of reptilian domination, the 
Cretaceous, when, getting as it were out of control, they 
exhibit the most frantic riotous diversity, running, hopping, 
flopping, flapping, flying even, or creeping stupidly back to 
the water again. A weird sight, these multitudes of dino- 
saurs, some of them with horns, others covered all over 
with spikey bosses, others with preposterous serpentine 
necks, others with long clawed wings, others with out- 
rageous mouths or hind legs of enormous girth, others of 
mountainous size, more huge than any creatures before or 
since. Life, continually thrusting out in new directions, 
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seems at this point to be thrusting a little madly—in every 
direction except the right one ; for the brains of the dino- 
saurs remain ludicrously inadequate. ‘Towards the end of 
the Cretaceous period, however, the Professors are beginning 
to watch certain inconspicuous types resembling in some 
ways the little duck-billed platypus, only much more 
primitive, and not burrowers, but climbers. 

Hitherto, like their predecessors, reptiles have been 
issuing from the egg after birth. Many fossilized dinosaurs’ 
eggs are preserved. But now, as the Cretaceous period 
ends and the Eocene period begins, a momentous change 
occurs ; and those inconspicuous creatures are found to be 
making the curious experiment of issuing from the egg 
before birth. They are born already hatched. These at 
last are the milk-drinkers, the mammals, soon to rise 
supreme above all living things. Life, having found its 
direction again, abandons the incongruous dinosaurs, and 
the main current, switched off from their excessive limbs, 
withdrawn into the puny mammals’ untried brain, is 
secreting another sort of energy there. Sir Arthur Smith- 
Woodward agrees that ‘‘ the earliest ancestors of all the 
mammals, with this remarkable tendency to enlargement 
and complication of the brain,” are “‘ tree-dwellers.” Tree- 
dwellers at first only though. Mammals after a while be- 
come very varied and adapted to all kinds of different spheres. 
Human beings, for instance, are mammals. But it is not 
till several hundred thousand years later that their day 
begins. We are only at the Eocene period (eos, dawn ; 
kainos, new). 'Things change so slowly that almost inter- 
minable centuries have to pass by before we can see that 
there has been any change. 
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RESENTLY, here and there in the forests, certain 

furtive little creatures, not unlike lemurs, are believed 
to be among the branches. Quick in their movements, shy, 
probably, and retiring, they go about in troops together, 
each member of the troop fully alive to the terrifying danger 
of separation from the others. If it were somehow possible 
to get a glimpse of them, with what profound curiosity we 
should return their curious stare, knowing that they are the 
forerunners of other creatures destined to become more and 
more absurdly like the gentle reader. 

Of the several species already discovered, such as 
notharctus and anaptomorphus from North America, or 
adapis from Hampshire, none are quite in the direct human 
line of descent, although near it, as their fossil skeletons in 
the Natural History Museum will prove. But at this remote 
period the lemurs and their kindred are easily the cleverest 
beings on earth. True, they still have foxy faces, tiny 
brains and sharp teeth, for self-defence at a pinch, still 
have the tell-tale third eyelid that connects them back to 
the lower mammals, still have large pointed ears ; but, on 
the other hand, while their brains are developing, their 
fingers are growing more sensitive, more fitted to grasp 
things, to pull down fruitful branches from overhead or 
pilfer nests. 

Insignificant in size, soft and furry, they can run along 
the bigger boughs on their hind legs. That is significant. 
Some of them, descending from the trees, are taking to a 
more adventurous life in the open among the upland 
boulders, where, as in the forests, they keep together, 
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disliking solitude. That also is significant, their descent 
from the trees. 

Then their conversation ; a lemur conclave, such as I 
have listened to in the breathless heat before sundown, is 
a sort of chattering that quickens into shrill barking and at 
length into prolonged yelling, but it may yet serve as an 
awe-inspiring reminder of the voices of our Eocene fore- 
fathers. One will begin. Then another answers and 
another, till the air clangs with the loud, harsh chorus. It 
doesn’t mean anything much, but how exhilarating to utter 
such a ringing volume of sound all in unison ! 

Some of the Eocene lemurs are small, as we have noticed. 
Others, like archeolemur, nesopithecus and paleopropi- 
thecus, all three from Madagascar, are much larger. Here 
is another, called megaladapis, not a tree-haunter by the 
way, but a wallower in pools and rivers apparently, a huge 
hulking brute with goggling eyes protruding from a large 
blank face. It measures fifteen inches from the back of 
its head to the tip of its nose; too enormous. Mere size 
won’t do. The unavailing, disastrous dinosaurs proved 
that. We must look for the chosen people among the 
smaller kinds. Most of the smaller kinds have tails. 

Normally they are vegetarians, though once in a way, 
when hungry enough, they will catch a bird, a squirrel, and 
turn carnivorous, but as a rule they feed on eggs and nuts 
and wild fruits. Timid in temperament, they have to be 
constantly on the alert, and their almost daily escapes from 
death are due, not to their nimbleness only, but to their 
extreme wariness, which is beginning to make them less 
liable to those natural accidents that overtake so many of 
the slower-witted beasts. 

In a time of drought in the Lake Chad district, for 
example, your heavy hippopotamus will remain, heedless 
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of danger. As the water gets lower the silly thing only 
squirms still farther into the mud with nothing but eyes 
and nostrils showing. Then the mud stiffens. The hippo 
is mired. Struggle as he may the mud hardens and the 
end comes. But, like a fly in amber, that witless body will 
be preserved. During the course of ages the hardened 
mud solidifies into absolute rock, till finally in the far 
future some excavator may come upon the skeleton there, 
fossilized to the immortality of stone. 
That delightful artist and author George Catlin describes 
a rather similar case. “‘ We met an immense herd of 
bison,” he says, “‘ crossing the Missouri. We were actually 
terrified at the immense numbers that were streaming 
down the green hills on one side of the river and galloping 
up and over the bluffs on the other. The river was filled 
with their heads and horns as they were swimming. Many 
in the turmoil had been wafted beyond their landing-place, 
and, unable to regain it against the swiftness of the current, 
. were swimming about our canoe and placing it in 
great danger. In the confusion the poor beasts . . . were 
furiously climbing on to each other. I rose in the canoe 
and by my gestures and halloing kept them from coming 
in contact with us, until we were out of reach. During the 
remainder of that day we paddled onward and passed many 
of their carcasses floating on the current or lodged on sand- 
bars. Several were mired in the quicksand near the 
shores; some were standing fast and half immersed ; 


whilst others were nearly out of sight and gasping for the , 


last breath.” ‘There, again. That is how, when a river 
changes its course, as rivers are perpetually doing, fossils 
accumulate. 


But not lemur fossils. No troop of lemurs would be | 


likely so to miscalculate their powers. Their dawning 
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sense keeps them as a rule from such disasters. ‘They die 
secretly where they choose and their bodies disintegrate 
above ground till there is no trace left; with the result 
that their skeletons are rare in the rocks, to the extreme 
annoyance of archzologists. 

The last point we must notice about these engaging 
sprites is this, that one of them will occasionally try to pick 
up a stick or a stone, look at it, but not knowing what to do 
with it—drop it again. 


THE CLEVERER MONKEYS 


i Be we follow those impish lemurs, scampering, now on 
their hind legs, now on all fours, down the long and 
intricate vistas of time, we shall perceive how from 
generation to generation various groups of them are chang- 
ing, ceasing imperceptibly to be lemurs and passing by the 
slowest imaginable degrees into a more monkey-like shape. 

Foreheads are increasing : the tips of the ears have turned 
in; the foxy jaws are diminishing as the sense of smell 
becomes less important ; the sense of touch is being trans- 
ferred from noses to hands, slender hands that are now more 
free to go scouting in advance of the body, and more free 
to respond with greater delicacy and efficiency to the 
promptings of the craftier little brains. The fore-limbs 
are not yet however entirely released from their primary 
function of locomotion, nor can the hind-limbs entirely 
support the animal’s weight for any length of time. There 
is a tendency to be less hairy. And in the best circles tails 
are no longer worn. 

We now begin to find a more marked inclination to pick 
up bits of wood, even to brandish them about in a vague, 
rather feeble manner, or throw things down upon enemies 
passing below. 

These earliest monkey forms, still in troops together as 
the lemurs were, cannot contain their inquisitiveness or 
their families in any one locality, but have been roaming 
abroad, penetrating into very distant corners of the world. 
In Egypt, for instance; the Professors are familiar with two 
varieties, one called parapithecus, the other propliopithecus, 
both quite small and inoffensive. 
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It is safer, of course, to be inconspicuous. Creatures 
that remain ordinary, that do not develop any eccentric 
peculiarities of shape or habit, will be readier to accommodate 
themselves to altered circumstances. And as Professor 
Osborn remarks, ‘‘ The development of any creature is 
best furthered by a struggle for existence sufficiently severe 
to demand the full and frequent exercise of its powers of 
mind and body.” It is not easy to adapt both the mind 
and the body to extreme changes, to changes in the climate, 
to a scarcity of food, or any alarming increase among the 
numerous devourers that kill suddenly by day and silently 
by night. There are many perils from which it requires 
much cunning to escape. 

But they do manage to escape, do these mischievous 
monkeys, and, as time goes on, they are found established 
in South America, in Greece, in Italy, and even gibbering 
away among the palm trees in Essex. 

But neither the macacus monkeys of Essex nor any other 
actual monkeys seem to be quite of the royal lineage, 
although thus far they and the true heirs apparent are more 
or less on terms of equality, no doubt. Monkeys and the 
Oligocene ancestors of man are first cousins. And the 
resemblance between such near relatives must at this date 
be very striking. 


THE GREAT "APES 


F all these hairy relatives and remoter connections, 

the great apes, now appearing on the scene in fair 
numbers, are for a long time to come the most important 
rivals ever encountered by their more obscure pre-human 
cousins of the Miocene age. The great apes’ range is very 
extensive. Their rivals’ range is unknown as yet. 

In the Siwalik Hills of Miocene India, there flourishes 
at least one colony of the ape paleopithecus—not quite a 
human forerunner, too 
much like the chim- 
panzee and the orang- 
utan. The gibbon- 
shaped pliopithecus 
swings airily from tree 
to tree in France. In 
Spain and away right 
through the forests to 
Austria the huge dryo- 
pithecus wanders un- Fy, 1.—Skull of a full-grown gorilla. 
hurried—as large as a Notice the great eytbrow ridges. 
man, with jaws resemb- 
ling in some ways the jaws of the much later and more 
human Piltdown creatures. On the whole dryopithecus - 
might be described as a rather suspiciously nondescript 
gorilla-chimpanzee. ‘The Professors have not yet quite 
succeeded in disentangling and straightening out the 
intricate arabesque of man’s origin. There are still one or 
two difficult knots round the great apes. 

The great apes are extraordinarily arresting in appear~ 
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ance, but not more so perhaps than their pre-human rivals. 
Their brains, in proportion much larger than the brains of 
any mammal hitherto, are getting more complicated. Their 


Fic. 2.—Gorilla standing up. 


faces give an impression of something distinctly higher than 
the monkey type, notwithstanding the canine tusks, which, 
you must observe, completely interlock. Their rivals’ canine 
teeth also interlock as we shall see presently. And partly 
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on account of the peculiar arrangement of their front teeth, 
partly because their lower jaws are too narrow and because 
they have no chins, they cannot speak. Nor, it may be 
safely assumed, can their rivals at this period. Speech has 
never yet been heard on earth. The nearest approach to 
it would be a mere jabbering, probably, or louder sounds 
like the gorilla’s hoarsely guttural and prolonged bark. 

So heavy are the faces of these Miocene jabberers and 
barkers, and so primitive their spines, that they cannot walk 


Fic. 3.—Skulls of young gibbon (A) and young gorilla (B). 


Showing that the excessive enlargement of the face only comes with greater age. 


With their heads erect, preferring usually to support some 
of their weight on their knuckles in front of them, especially 
so because their feet are not properly adapted to a permanent 
upright bearing. Chimpanzees, for instance, seldom walk 
upright except when their hands are full or when they are 
excited. If the ground is damp and chilly they walk along 
on only the outer edges of their feet. 

The gorillas, even they, as big as men, over five foot 
round the chest, a foot and a half round the biceps, and 
nearly that round the calves, with heels becoming more 
pronounced and toes shorter, seldom choose to walk 
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upright for long. And they too dislike cold and wet feet. 
They still sometimes resort to the trees, where, the better 
to clasp the branches, the big toe is held well apart from 
the other toes. 

Recently while watching a powerful young gorilla climb- 
ing about in a tree and eating the young leaf buds, I was 
delighted to observe how cautiously it moved when ap- 
proaching the ends of the branches. Being very heavy 
it took no risks. But the great apes’ bandy-legged gait is 


Fic. 4.—Skulls of young orang-utan (A) and young chimpanzee (B). 
Compare these with figures 6, 9 and 22. 


not altogether due to this arboreal complication in their 
feet, but also to the fact that their thigh-bones are curved 
outwards, like the thigh-bones of some of their more 
human rivals, whose strange descendants, the Mousterians, 
we shall meet anon. 

Our Miocene prototypes’ everyday behaviour, though 
perhaps a shade more determined, cannot yet be very 
different from the everyday behaviour of gorillas and such. 
Indeed the moment Professor Kohler, after many years 
devoted to the study (but never, needless to say, the taming) 
of apes, tells us that when perplexed they scratch their 
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heads, we almost find ourselves scratching ours. Their 
gesture of beckoning up others to inspect some object of 
interest is the same as ours. They tend each others’ wounds, 
too. The operation of extracting a splinter from a com- 
rade’s foot by pressing down two finger nails, one on either 
side, until the tip of the splinter is squeezed up to the 
surface, involves almost human precision. Their normal 
resting position is squatting, and if one of them wants a 
friend to come for a walk, he will 
take her hand and pull till she gets 
up and accompanies him. Their 
characters vary of course consider- 
ably, but some of them are inde- 
fatigable collectors, not merely of 
food, but of all sorts of miscellaneous 
treasures. You connoisseurs, your 
passion for collecting is not so modern 
as you may have supposed. 

Sticks and stones are now, in the 
Miocene Age, coming more and MOFe Fg, 5-—Chimpanzee 
into use. When an implement is holding a stick. 
required for the purpose of knocking 
down a fruit that is out of reach, an ape will break off 
a stick from the nearest bush. And if they do that, you 
may be quite sure that their cousins our forbears are doing 
it too. One chimpanzee (Professor Kohler notes every 
detail) is angry with another. He rises up and stamps his 
foot. The other retires, pursued. The pursuer catches 
sight of a stone and tries to pick it up. The stone is 
embedded. He wrenches at it until it is loose and imme- 
diately hurls it after the fugitive. Again a vision of our 
forbears. 


APES GETTIN GA 3 OG CE 
THEMSELVES AT TAUNGS 


RESENTLY in South Africa there emerges just what 

the Professors have been expecting—a super-ape, 
Australopithecus africanus (australis, southern ; pithecus, 
ape)—a vague figure scouting in advance, already on the 
move across the dark No-man’s-land beyond which .. . 
but we must not look too far ahead. 

As yet the only known specimen of this new strain is a 
baby of four or five years old found by Professor Dart at 
Taungs. I have drawn its skull beside (pp. 13, 14 and 18) 
the skulls of a young gorilla and a young chimpanzee of 
approximately the same age. There’s no mistaking that 
profile, the less bestial face, the far more bulging forehead ; 
but it is not till after one has examined the greater com- 
plexity of the fossilized brain that one can fully appreciate the 
African baby’s superiority over the rest of the brute world. - 

The great Darwin, Professor-in-chief, has suggested that 
Africa—at this remote period still joined to India—might 
prove to be the cradle of the human race. And here 
precisely comes Professor Dart with an infant ape of most 
unusual precocity. A missing link? Impossible to say 
yet. But in reality there is no missing link, only a gradual 
transition from more ape-like beings to less ape-like beings. 
There is no sudden jump from animality to manhood. Our 
pedigree is, like every other pedigree, a vacillating but 
uninterrupted ascent from the bottom. 

The anatomical differences between the primates, ape 
and man, are slight—an increase of brain (but without any 
alteration of the original pattern), more level teeth, a chin, 
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a back becoming erect, an enlarged heel, a straighter 
big toe, that’s all, not much to make a song about 
amidst the general mass of resemblances, Bone for 
bone, muscle for muscle, nerve for nerve there is, in 
Professor Thomson’s words, “ an all pervading similarity 
of structure between ourselves and them.” Further, 
our blood relationship is no simple figure of speech, but a 
material fact. 

When the blood of a man is transfused into that of a 
dog, say, or a horse, or any other animal, the human 
blood serum behaves in a hostile manner and there is 
great disturbance, ending usually in the total destruction 
of the red corpuscles ; whereas when the blood of a man 
is transfused into the blood of an ape, or vice versa, there 
is a harmonious mingling of the two. So close is the 
relationship. 

On the other hand, though the physical interval is 
small, the mental interval is great. But since the develop- 
ment of more prominent foreheads at Taungs, that inter- 
val has been sensibly diminished. It is reasonable to 
suppose that super-apes of this new type would not get 
puzzled quite so quickly, or make absurd mistakes in situa- 
tions that might appear to you, for instance, compara- 
tively simple. 

Let me summarize what happened during an experiment 
of Professor Kéhler’s, in order that, starting with ape- 
|psychology, we may be in a better position to appreciate 
ithe advance made. 

“TI suspended some tempting fruit,” he explains in 
‘German at great length, “in such a position that no ape 
‘could get at it either by climbing or by jumping. Near by 
I left two empty crates. By placing one on the top of the 
ther—they were heavy—the delicacies could be reached. 
c 
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Then I set myself to watch. Presently an ape appeared on 
the scene, a chimpanzee, saw the bait, noticed the crates, 
looked at them intently, looked back at the bait and squatted 
down to think. Crate... bait ... could there be 
some connection between those two ideas ? 

“A long time elapsed before he darted across, seized one 
of the crates and dragged it underneath. It was not high 
enough. He appeared thoroughly depressed. In time, 
however, he took notice of the second crate and fetched it. 
But instead of placing it on 
the top of the first, as might 
seem obvious, he began to 
gesticulate with it in a 
strange, confused manner ; 
he put it beside the first 
crate, then in the air dia- 
gonally above it. This 
was followed by a par- 

Fie. 6.The ‘Taungs kat, OSM OP anger. -Heeauane 

Super-apes have more bulging foreheads. up the intractable crate and 

rushed to and fro, bump- 

ing it behind him and dashing it with all his force to 
the ground. 

‘““ When his rage had spent itself, he kept on looking 
up at his objective, and meanwhile fumbled about with 
the second crate. Then quite suddenly he clutched it 
firmly and with a decided movement placed it on the 
first. His long uncertainty was in the sharpest contrast 
with this sudden inspiration.” But he got at the fruit 
in the end. 

Now a super-ape very likely would get at it without so 
much preliminary bungling. 

Apes have a certain amount of memory. They can 
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remember where food has been concealed, and have been 
observed going to the exact spot on the following day. 
They show a rudimentary sympathy for their fellows .. . 
sometimes. If one is hurt and falls, another may perhaps 
come running up, uttering ‘“‘cries of distress’ such as 
Professor Kohler heard. He saw the distressed ape putting 
its arms round its disabled companion in an attempt to 
raise the prostrate form: quite a tender action, according 
to the Professor. 

It is also at an ape-like stage, I believe, that the precursors 
of humanity begin to exhibit an interest in their personal 
appearance. Apes are occasionally seen gazing at their own 
reflections in pools with profound attention. They un- 
doubtedly like dressing up. They hang trails of creepers 
round their necks, and have often been seen “‘ walking about, 
very self-important and audacious, when thus festooned.” 
They have a way of marching round one behind the other 
in this naive attire. It seems to afford them a curious 
satisfaction, as if to parade about all dressed up made them 
feel “‘ richer and more stately.” 

They have an animated sense of play, carrying each 
other ‘‘ pig-a-back,” turning somersaults, or one will lie 
down inviting a playmate to drag him along by the leg. 
They dance together in groups or in couples, capering 
round in circles with hands joined, while others revolve 
alone with giddy speed. I do not, of course,imply that we 
have here an exact picture of our remote ancestors at play, 
but at this stage and until they develop more definitely 
human characteristics, their deportment is bound to remain 
somewhat apeish. ' 

Any animal therefore that seems to be fumbling its way 
out of the ape kingdom is of extreme importance. Where 
exactly in our mutual pedigree the Taungs prodigy appears, 
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no one can say for the moment, since we have not yet 
found out what the interesting new species may be like 
when fully grown. 

This much, however, is quite clear, that some of the early 
Pliocene apes are getting decidedly above themselves. 


APE-CREATURES IN JAVA 


E must pause now to consider the weather. We 

are entering upon the Pliocene Age, and the climate, 
formerly golden, is turning sensibly greyer, especially in 
regions so northerly as Europe. Indeed the great apes, 
feeling a nip in the wind, are all travelling slowly south- 
wards down to hotter countries. We shall trek after 
them. We could, if we chose, follow the Pliocene gorillas 
across the damp Mediterranean forests that skirt the 
big lakes there, and on through the luxuriant Sahara 
to Equatorial Africa, but for a special reason we shall 
choose to follow the Pliocene orangs and gibbons over 
Southern Asia and down along the mountainous Malayan 
peninsula. 

Our exact destination is Trinil, the Trinil valley in Java. 
We go overland to Java. There is not as yet any sea cutting 
it off from the mainland. 

In the shadow of the Javan volcanoes an elephant-shaped 
stegodon comes thrusting through the luscious jungle. 
That is a giant pangolin with its armoured body and flat 
snaky head. But these are nothing compared with what 
we have come from so far to see. There it is, a half-human 
animal that seems to have been accidentally drowned. 'The 
woods are, no doubt, full of others of the same species. 
Here only a few scattered bones are left, but before those 
huddled remains I, for one, take off my hat. For up till 
now the lives of the most important creatures on earth, the 
forerunners of mankind, have only been revealed in a few 
tantalizing glimpses. Now here in Java we come upon 
the incomplete but unmistakable skeleton of something 
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more, much more than an ape, more than a Taungs ape, 
but incredibly less than a man. 

Let us learn what the experts think. Look at them all 
bending over it. The finder, Professor Dubois, has indeed 
chanced upon something rich and strange. 

Dr. Duckworth. We have here, it seems to me, a creature 
of the Pliocene Age. 

The Author. Not simply an ape. 

Dr. Duckworth. No, Caliban rather—a missing link, 
an ape-man. 

The Author. But decidedly not a man, not Homo sapiens, 
not even Homo. 

Dr. Duckworth. A form so remarkable as this, one can 
hardly call a man. 

Sir Arthur Keith. I consider the body to be compar- 
atively human, though with certain brutish peculiarities. 
But how low, how very low in the human scale, how ape- 
like the skull is we can see by its thickness of bone, the 
gorilla-like eyebrow ridges and the low, receding forehead. 

Professor Sollas. Lower even than a chimpanzee’s. In 
all those niceties requiring the trained eye of an anatomist, 
it is undoubtedly more ape-like than human. 

Professor Schwalbe. ‘There are many features which 
remind me of the chimpanzees. 

Professor Cunningham. ‘There are more which remind 
me of the gibbons. 

Professor Dubois. 'The gibbons emphatically. And the 
gibbons are, let us remember, the most primitive of the 
great apes, in spite of their long arms. 

Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward. 'The roof of the skull and 
its prominent eyebrow ridges are remarkably like the 
gibbon’s. But it is relatively large. It approaches the 
skull of a small man in size, with a brain capacity almost 
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within the human limit and some peculiarities which seem 
distinctly human. 

Dr. Duckworth. ‘True, but the flattened skull could not 
have contained more than half the weight of brain possessed 
by an average modern European. The teeth also, though 
too small for an ape’s jaw, are too large for a human jaw. 
And observe how powerful the jaw muscles must have 
been. 

Professor Sollas. The teeth are, as you say, very large 
and coarse, but they are quite appropriate to such a skull. 


Fic. 7.—The Java pithecanthropus (ape-man), as restored by Professor 
ubois. 


Sir Arthur Keith. Inthe main, however, they are human 
in type, in spite of some minor resemblances to the teeth 
of the orang. 

Professor Dubois. I recognized them immediately as 
human in type. 

Sir Arthur SmithWoodward. Quiteso. Yet I amstill 
impressed by the skull’s likeness to the skulls of the Javan 
gibbons. What if this were a link between man and, not 
merely apes in general, but gibbons in particular— 
gibbons, that of all the apes walk most erect. . . . 

The Author. It could walk erect then, this creature ? 
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Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward. The thigh-bone, if not 
completely human, implies an upright gait, yes. 

Professor Dubois. Not so upright as modern man, though. 
The head was hunched forward over the chest ape-wise. 

The Author. It could not speak, presumably ? 

Professor Dubois. I think not. 

Sir Arthur Keith. 'That is a moot point. 

Professor Sollas. The power of speech resides in a par- 
ticular fold of the brain, the impression of which can 
fortunately be identified in the inside of this precious skull. 

Sir Arthur Keith. The speech areas are there, but they 
are small. And although they clearly foreshadow the 
arrangement of convolutions seen in a modern man’s brain, 
does that quite prove that this individual could speak ? 

Professor Sollas. ‘The area when measured is only half 
as large as in man, but twice as large as in the apes. So it 
seems possible that the creature may have acquired just the 
rudiments of speech. 

Sir Arthur Keith. The rudiments. That is my feeling, 
too. 

Mr. W. G. Smith. Jabbering sounds helped out by 
grimaces and gestures probably, but I fancy not much more 
than a mere shout for alarm, a mere roar for anger, a mere 
scream for pain. 

Professor Dubois. One other point. The forehead 
being so low indicates that these Trinil creatures had a 
very limited faculty of profiting by experience. 

Sir Arthur Keith. In that respect they had not reached 
a human level. The skull’s interior shows that the brain 
was very simple and rather ape-like in the important regions 
where memories are formed in connection with things seen 
or heard or touched. 


Professor Dubois, But this big head without memory 
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shows that the fundamental plan of the human brain dates 
from a pre-human period. 

The Author. It was a big creature—heavy ? 

Professor Dubois. Say about eleven stone. 

The Author. And in height? 

Professor Dubois. Five foot eight, roughly. 

The Author. If—I am merely trying to be sceptical— 
if this little group of bones did not belong all to the same 
individual, what then ? 

Sir Arthur Keith. 'Then we must suppose that the thigh- 
bone belonged to an ape-like man, that the teeth belonged 
to another ape-like man, and that the skull belonged to a 
very large-brained man-like ape. We cannot conceive 
that chance could bring three such strange individuals 
close together on the bank of a tropical stream. 

Professor Sollas. Precisely. We agree then that the 
remains indicate one complete animal that is neither ape 
nor man. 

Professor Dubois. A transitional form, mankind in the 
making. 

Professor Boule. Meanwhile it has no name, which is 
inconvenient. Dubois, you, as the discoverer, what shall 
you call it? 

Professor Dubois. 1 think—Pithecanthropus. 

The Author. Which is, being interpreted, ape-man. 

Professor Dubois. And to show that it could stand up 
and walk, nearly upright, on its hind legs, I may add the 
word erectus—Pithecanthropus erectus. 

The Author. Oh, ye Gods, that one might see it alive ! 

Professor Schwalbe. Alive, yes ; but in a cage, please. 

Professor Dubois. At large it would be a most hairy and 
terrifying spectacle. ~ 

The Author. Imagine a whole troop of them ! 
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Professor Boule. Horrible! with only my umbrella to 
keep them off! :.. 

Mr. W. G. Smith. What is that harsh, jabbering sound 
that I hear in the jungle there ? 

(Alarums and excursions : exeunt omnes.) 
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THE MORE HUMAN CREATURES OF 
PILTDOWN 


ROM the dense heat of late Pliocene Java, the home of 

Pithecanthropus and the Trinil gibbon-folk, we must 
push up northwards, through I don’t know how many 
centuries, to the coolness of Europe again, to find that ape- 
creatures of a finer sort are already there—in Sussex. 

Thither from the tropics we proceed across Asia, across 
Southern and Central Europe until we come to a river that, 
many hundreds of thousands of years later, will be called 
the Somme. By following the Somme down-stream we 
should arrive in due time at its estuary and then have to 
cross the Channel. But when presently we come to where 
the estuary ought to be, behold there is no estuary, neither 
is there any sign of a Channel. The great river meanders 
away westwards through weedy and willowy marshes and 
will not gain the sea for hundreds of miles. England is no 
island yet, but just part of the continent. So we can make 
our way over unhindered through a wide-spread vale, full 
of big game, up to where the Downs rise above the clustering 
forests below. 'Thereare no cliffs,and these old Downs are 
higher than the Downs of modern maps. 

At the forests’ edge magnificent giant deer, with antlers 
three yards across, pause a moment to gaze back at us before 
springing away through the bracken. Little wild Steno 
horses canter past with their foals. Farther on we might 
see herds of bison grazing on the Seaford uplands, or a 
sabre-toothed tiger drinking at the banks of the beaver- 
haunted Ouse. But wait a moment. Is it the Ouse? 
Where is Firle Beacon? And that valley beyond with a 
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stream cascading by—can this be the plateau of Piltdown ? 
Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward, who knows as much about 
the locality as most people, will tell you that this is indeed 
Piltdown, and that here and hereabouts live ape-creatures 
even more wonderful in many ways than the ape-creatures 
of Java. For while the Javanese creatures more resemble 
the ancestors of a peculiar kind of almost human creatures 
doomed to become extinct—the Mousterians (of whom we 
shall hear much more in due course)—the Piltdown 
creatures are possibly the direct ancestors of our noble 
selves. 

That faint tendency, at first very feeble, but latterly 
becoming more and more insistent, towards the evolution 
of better brains, a more upright bearing and more subtle 
fingers, had before only produced creatures more animal 
than human; until the heavy browed ape-folk of Java 
made their appearance. They, as we saw, were much 
higher up in the scale than their predecessors, being almost 
half and half—half animal, half human. ‘The creatures of 
Piltdown, still further developed on rather different lines, 
are actually more human than animal. 

Here is one of them (another case, they think, of death 
by drowning), a female, drowned, defaced, and eventually 
dismembered by the rushing stream. Her skull only has 
been found and it is badly knocked about. But even so 
the merest casual glance gives one quite a turn. She has 
tusks! That certainly is rather appalling to think of, but 
there’s no getting away from the fact—tusks that completely 
interlock, as a gorilla’s do. Professor Macalister calls them 
“peculiarly savage-looking.” And it is quite certain that 
up to the very last moment they could have been used with 
some effect, whenever, finding herself in a tight corner at 
bay, she turned dangerous. She may have backed into 
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the stream, perhaps. She may have been submerged in a 
drowning struggle. No one, of course, will ever know how 
she came to her end, but I like to imagine that she died 
biting! Furthermore, if these are the tusks of a female, 
what about the tusks of the males? We have not yet 
managed to get hold of a male, but doubtless at some future 
date science will track one down. 

Additional items of evidence from other parts of the 
neighbourhood show the Piltdown species to be clearly 
defined, racially, and of 
the short-headed type ; 
that is to say, their heads 
are nearly as broad as, or 
broader than, they are long. 
Now this apparently very 
unsensational fact of their 
short-headedness _ should 
be borne in mind, as it 
will prove curiously in- 
teresting in view of certain 


Fic. 9.—The Piltdown skull. 


A compromise between Sir Arthur Smith- 
other facts to be brought  wWoodward’s and Sir Arthur Keith’s re- 


storations. 


into prominence, later 7h original shull is in the British Museum 


on of Natural History. 


Meanwhile let us examine the drowned female more 
closely. She must have had a broad, flat nose, and eyes 
set somewhat obliquely—not both facing straight to the 
front—which would give her a wide angle of vision and a 
queer bird-like power perhaps of looking directly at you 
even when her head was turned away almost in profile. 
There is no sign of any chin at all, while frankly her jaws 
are “tl e the jaws of a chimpanzee, with nothing human 
about them except the back teeth, and even these are slightly 
apeish. Also it is clear that her powerful jaw muscles, the 
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muscles of mastication, did not, when she was alive, work 
quite in a human way. Sir Arthur Keith refers to the 
massive, chinless face of her as a mere “ ape-like muzzle.” 
Wide across the cheek-bones, becoming narrower across the 
temples, and narrower still towards the top of her low, 
flattened crown, her head, supported upright on a short 
and very thick neck, is amazingly primitive in outline. 
Essentially, however, she is human. For although her 
brain is remarkably under-developed and with only very 
simple convolutions, as one would naturally expect, she has 
quite a distinct forehead, and there seems to be no reason 
why she should not have been just capable of some rude 
kind of articulate speech. The skull, however, that imprisons 
this promising brain is so astonishingly thick that Sir Arthur 
Smith-Woodward smiles, remarking whimsically that it 
must have been “highly resistant to blows.’’ Another 
feature of her brain is that the left side of it is bulkier than 
the right. This implies right-handedness. And with that 
useful right hand, assisted by the more awkward left, she 
and her kind can do things never done before. Having 
for a long time wielded big sticks more or less adroitly as 
clubs, they now apparently are beginning to find that a likely- 
shaped flint, used as a hand-axe, can inflict a severe wound. 
Hand-axe—that is how the French coup de poing is 
generally translated. It seems to me rather to suggest an 
axe held by the handle in the ordinary way. But of course 
there’s no question of any handle really. So why not be 
literal and say fist-axe? Flints are to be picked up almost 
anywhere on the Downs, and it is only a question of choosing 
one with a blunt end for grasping and a sharp pointed end 
to gash with. The old males in particular may have got 
into the habit of taking a well-selected flint when out on 
the prowl. The young ones would soon copy them. Both 
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in hunting and in self-defence such a thing would be in- 
valuable. And all in good time the startling discovery 
would be made that while obviously a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, a tusk in the hand is worth four in 
the mouth ! 

Now what must result from such a discovery? Surely 
this, that if the savage work that formerly had to be done, 
and done promptly, by four sharp tusks can be done equally 
well and more promptly by one right hand armed with a 
chunk of flint, flint will in future be used more and more, 
tusks less and less. The chances are, then, that the great 
teeth and jowl will diminish, while the brain, and conse- 


Fic. 10.—The Piltdown implement, made from the thigh-bone of an 
extinct kind of elephant. 


British Museum of Natural History, 


quently the brain-case, already large, will become much 
larger still and the forehead higher. But it is instructive 
to see that teeth cannot be dispensed with as weapons until 
alternative methods of attack and defence have been very 
thoroughly tested by time. 

To what extent the Piltdown folk chip the flints they 
pick up into better shapes we do not absolutely know. But 
we do know that as well as stones, and wooden bludgeons 
too no doubt, they use implements of bone. One of these, 
found close to the drowned female, is fashioned from the 
middle of the thigh of .a gigantic elephant—the straight- 
tusked elephant, perhaps—an animal larger than any 
elephant of later date. It must have been made from the 
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fresh bone. It is sixteen inches long, and, according to some 
authorities,a thong may have been passed through a bored 
hole at one end of it. The other end has been cut with a 
flint chopper into a wedge-shaped point. What it can have 
been used for nobody seems able even to guess. 

You may feel that to fashion such an implement would 
require very little ingenuity. Perhaps ; but could any true 
ape have ever even wanted to fashion it? Man in the 


Fic. 11.—Front and side views of an eolith (stone of the dawn), the 
sort of weapon the Piltdown people may have used. 


British Museum. 


making already begins to want a number of things never 
dreamed of before on the face of the earth: things that, 
strange to say, do not yet exist, things that he himself will 
have to create, things that will artificially increase the range 
of his killing power and more effectively defend him from 
the horror of being caught, crunched and eaten. 

So, above his still brutish features, the brain of Piltdown 
man is big with flinty thoughts, and the Stone Age (preceded 
doubtless by an age of Wood) has begun. His flints are 
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called eoliths, stones of the dawn, the himself is Eoan- 
thropus, Man of the Dawn—a grim, obscure dawn heralded 
by the trumpeting of archaic elephants on English hills. 


Fic. 12.—Another flint eolith, front and side view. 
British Museum. 


MASSIVE JOWLS AT HEIDELBERG 


HUS far, towards the end of the Pliocene period, one 
species of super-ape and two quite different species 
of tentative human beings have emerged from among the 
ranks of the lower animals, namely Australopithecus 
africanus, Pithecanthropus, and Eoanthropus. 

By the beginning of the next period, the Pleistocene, the 
forerunners of yet a fourth species have arrived in central 
Europe and are at large among the upper reaches of the 
primeval Rhine that flows out from Alpine glaciers up 
northwards through the North Sea plains (where it is 
joined by its tributary the Thames) to the icebergs of the 
Arctic Ocean. At Taubach and Ehringsdorf there are 
more of these new semi-human brutes. Some indication 
of their extraordinary aspect may be gained, partly from 
our detailed knowledge of their descendants, the uncouth 
Mousterians, partly from a huge jaw found near the site 
of the modern Heidelberg, partly from certain very large 
teeth found on the shore of a prehistoric lake at 'Taubach, 
and from other jaws and teeth found at Ehringsdorf, partly 
from the skeletons of the earliest inhabitants of a cave at 
Krapina in Yugo-Slavia (a very famous cave, about which 
we shall learn more presently). 

Further evidence may be gained from a number of heavy 
axe-shaped flints, fist-axes, found lying about near the 
astonishing Heidelberg jaw, as well as from flint and bone 
implements unearthed at Taubach and many other places. 
If the Heidelberg, Taubach and Ehringsdorf creatures use 
flints as big as these, then they must have very brawny 
arms ; if they resemble their descendants, then they must 

34 ; 
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be thick-set, heavy-browed, bull-necked beings, incapable 
of standing quite upright. 

Their teeth and jaws alone are enough to prove their 
surpassing strength. To prove their humanity is much 


Fic. 13.—Front and side view of a Chellean weapon. 


Notice the very wobbling edge and that the outside crust of the flint has only been 
partly removed. 


British Museum. 


more difficult. These teeth, say the Professors, are human : 
human externally, says Mr. Montagu Hopson, who ought 
to know, but not internally. Tusks? No. On the other 
hand, the discrepancy, as Sir Arthur Keith and Professor 
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Sollas put it, between the humanity of the teeth and the 
massive, almost bestial power of the jaw itself is such that, 
if the jaw had been found without the teeth, it might have 
been assigned, by some anatomists at least, to an ape. 
Professor Boule goes farther still. ‘‘ In certain ways,” he 
says, “‘it recalls the inferior monkeys, or even the lemurs,” 
thus still preserving some of the peculiarities of those smaller 
ancestral animals from which both apes and men have the 
honour of being derived. 

But these pre-Mousterians of Heidelberg, with all their 
limitations, may, like the Sussex Eoanthropus and the Trinil 
Pithecanthropus, be capable of some kind of coherent speech, 
in spite of certain difficulties connected with the attach- 
ments of the tongue muscles. It is more than probable 
that they are becoming quite adroit in the making and the 
handling of stone weapons and implements. As to their 
physical strength, they must need every ounce of what they 
have against the fangs of the sabre-toothed tigers, the cave 
lions, the primitive Deninger bears, the Auvergne bears, 
and the much-dreaded wolf packs. 

For food, straight-tusked elephants, at least fifteen foot 
high at the withers, may be tracked as far north as York- 
shire. The trogontherium (a sort of gigantic beaver), 
several deer, including the broad-faced elk, various kinds 
of wild horses, and a hundred other forms of life abound, 
wherever the forests are not too thick or the swamps too 
treacherous. 

One begins at about this time to notice—not without 
surprise—that of the two distinguished groups of descen- 
dants from a common lemur-like ancestor, the definite 
group, the ape brotherhood, remains vegetarian, whereas 
the indefinite group, with a tendency to become in the long 
run human, is developing carnivorous tastes. But the 
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Heidelberg brutes, to do them justice—and their offspring 
the Neanderthal or Mousterian folk—are remarkable for 
being the least carnivorous of all known species of semi- 
humanity. This we are sure about because, while flesh- 
eaters need sharp teeth, eaters of vegetable matter need 
flat blunt teeth. The Heidelberg teeth are flat * like the teeth 
of grazing animals. Perhaps the coming cold has already 


Fic. 14.—Another type of Chellean implement. 


British Museum. 


begun to prevent the fruit they prefer from ripening. 
Perhaps they are taking to a carnivorous diet perforce—a 
diet which does not suit them. This I suggest may partly 
account for the eventual downfall of the whole race. Any- 
how, the question of their food supply is important. 

Of the less obvious ways of obtaining food we may note 
how the great apes dig up edible roots with sticks. The 

77 See Ds 53: 
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much more gifted Heidelberg folk might do that, too. And 
they must have all sorts of other uses for sticks. Stones, 
however—flints particularly—are now being more sought 
after and more intelligently chipped into serviceable tools. 


Fic. 15.—T'wo types of Acheulean 
implement or weapon, much more 
skilfully chipped than the earlier 
Chellean types. 


British Museum. 


The very _ earliest 
Pleistocene tools and 
weapons are Called 
Chellean. These are 
followed by others of 
much better make called 
Acheulean. And it is 
certain that there must 
already be many types 
of Chellean and Acheu- 
lean semi-humanity in 
various parts of the Old 
World, including Eng- 
land. There are some 
of them at Oxford, for 
example, and at Farn- 
ham. 

In the absence of 
further details from 
Heidelberg we may 
safely assume that the 
good instinct for keep- 
ing together—based to 
some extent on affection, 
but just as much on 


fear—is still strong. Looking forwards, we shall see it 
developing into tribal exclusiveness ; looking backwards, we 
find the closely related great apes resenting the presence of 
aliens with all the ferocity of primitive tribesmen. 
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When a stranger, even of the same ape-species, appears 
uninvited, the whole troop, Professor Kohler says, will unite 
in a demonstration of hostility, uttering excited noises and 
cries which almost at once develop into a furious clamour 
of indignation. A stone is thrown, and presently the 
stranger disappears under a raging crowd of assailants ; 
although in one case at least, he declares, the stranger 
“ showed not the slightest wish for a fight ” and there was 
really nothing to arouse their anger, except that the stranger 
was a stranger. That sort of panic behaviour, when com- 
pared with similar behaviour on the part of modern savages, 
may help to show how insecure, how unserene primitive 
life is ; and such well-authenticated ape-antics and moods 
may give us a more vivid sense of actual living and breath- 
ing moments in the earliest Pleistocene days, when no less 
than three, if not four, ambiguous species in different parts 
of the world are struggling with uncertain footsteps into 
more and more human shape. 


THE STRANGE MOUSTERIANS 


i passing from the early to the middle Pleistocene Age, 
one remarks how much colder it has been getting, and 
how much more snowy the mountains are. That is because 
a fourth Ice Age is approaching. 

Ever since the apparently almost interminable and 
brilliantly hot Chellean centuries, and all through the 
cooler but still very pleasant Acheulean centuries—parti- 
cularly towards their close—the climate all over the world 
has been deteriorating, until now not long (a few thousand 
years) after the opening of the so-called Mousterian Age, 
the prospect has become most dismal; too many dust or 
“loess”? storms in the summer; the winters more and 
more abominable. Snow sits on the dark branches of 
conifers and a poor stunted vegetation dots the plains of 
Europe, that had been all covered with tropical forests full 
of apes and little monkeys romping in the tulip trees. 
Vast marshes, where life had been rich, are frozen hard 
except during a brief flowery season after the torrential 
spring thawing. Autumn sets in early. The snow line 
descends. Glaciers spread farther and farther down from 
the North Pole, and apparently up from the South Pole 
too, grinding over the valleys. There are perpetual snow 
blizzards that leave much of the world’s surface terribly | 
white. 

All living things that cannot adapt themselves to the 
grim change have either perished or fled to the still 
temperate zone of the equator. And personally I have not 
the least doubt that large troops of ape-jowled folk have 
been for some time migrating thither also. At any rate it 
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seems that various queer species of almost-human beings 
are becoming more common throughout the earth. Their 
flint weapons and implements, now easily recognizable as 
such, are found here and there over Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia (but not America), 

Of these divergent races of creatures that have been 
groping their way slowly out of the animal kingdom, the 
best known so far is the Mousterian species, common in 
Europe. Why, on the ap- 
proach of the cold, they have 
not all, the Mousterians in- 
cluded, migrated southwards I 
can’t imagine, unless the 
northern groups are much 
hairier than we have supposed. 
But however much hairier or 
hardier, they are obliged to 
take shelter from the elements. py¢ 16-——A Mousterian “ fist- 

The best available shelters axe,” quite delicately chipped 
are caves. There they can im? shape on one side, the 
live in comparative security having been flaked off from 
and, as we shall see presently, the matrix at one blow. 

British Museum. 
warmth, but only after turn- 
ing out any animals that might have been in occupation 
previously—such as hyznas, not difficult to get rid of 
—or cave bears, quite another matter. 

To dispossess a cave bear would require some courage, 
if not a little strategy. A big boulder, perhaps, tipped down 
from above, as the great beast emerges into the morning, 
or a long and anxious watch under cover till evening, when 
a sudden spring with a flint knife at just the right moment, 
many knives perhaps, might bring the brute down. The 
whole Mousterian family, males, females and young, could 
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then be hurried in and the entrance barricaded. The next 
obvious move, even, I should think, before flaying off the 
furry skin and carving up the carcass with flint knives, 
would be to explore the cave. 

Caves vary. Some do not go far into the face of the 
rock and can only be regarded as indifferent shelters from 
rain and wind. Some—as in the Dor- 
dogne—are most surprising when you 
first see them. They are like huge 
gaping pockets set horizontally in the 
cliffs above the rivers, shelters wide at 
the mouth, and a hundred yards or 
more deep may be. But anything, a 
mere narrowing tunnel, is better than 
the open waste under arctic storms. 
Other caves widen out commodiously 
into vaulted crypts ; while in the lime- 
stone areas an inconspicuous hole may 
lead into a very labyrinth of corridors 
and side chambers out of which long 
Fic. 17—A knife. tunnels creep by devious ways to great 

like Mousterian echoing halls eerie with stalactites and 

implement a i 5 

fashioned by the ‘Stalagmites, or gleaming mysterious 

same method. arcades and tiny grottoes, like shrines 

British Museum, of carnelian. 

Having explored the cave, the new 
owners should now be returning to skin the previous 
owner, a larger animal than the largest grisly, as much as 
four yards long sometimes, with huge fore paws and 
claws, that have left characteristic scratchings where the 
animal sharpened them on the cave walls. 

Until this moment I have been deliberately keeping my 
group of Mousterians in the background, but here they 
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come now, with torches—torches, yes—out of the darkness. 
Already, you see, the trick of making fire is known in the 
world. Mousterian hearths and ashes are found in nearly 
every Mousterian cave. 

When, exactly, the trick of making fire was discovered, 
or how, no one can say, but before this date, anyhow. What 
could have suggested the idea? There are volcanoes, of 
course. The Auvergne volcanoes are within sight. You 
could easily kindle a dead branch in a lava stream and a 
fire might be started and continuously fed from that. Or 
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Fic. \ —Claw-marks of a cave bear in the cave of Castillo. 


lightning will set fire toatree. That also would serve. Or 
sparks flying out from the tap, tap of flint on flint or stone 
may fall upon dry leaves, making them smoulder and blaze 
up, if there’s a wind. Or the point of a hard stick applied 
to a bit of soft wood and twiddled between the palms, with 
just the right pressure and rapidity, will do it. Wood is 
to hand in plenty. Why go south then, when it’s possible 
to create warmth here on the spot ? 

Such may be the drift of an almost-human being’s slow 
ruminations. A cave to live in: good hunting all day in 
the summer, and in winter too whenever it clears a bit: 
food enough and furs to wear : all sorts of useful things for 
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clever hands to make during otherwise idle hours : a glow 
of embers round which to sit or sleep : not such a bad life 
really after all. 

And now about the creatures themselves. To anyone of 
our generation they would certainly appear fantastic, and 
even rather sinister objects, shuffling along with a peculiar 

crouching gait and heads 
thrust forward as though 
gazing intently in front of 
them. 

Though short (the tallest 
not more than five foot three 
or four), decidedly shorter 
than the ‘Trinil Pithecan- 
thropus type, they give one 

.a profound impression of 

Fic. 19.—A Mousterian profile, muscular power. And what 
reconstructed principally from enormous faces! ‘Their eyes 
the La Chapelle and Le 

Moustier skulls. are very large and round, 

iy excne for this drawing har UNGET Beat OveRCHINS eye 
ike inebriate Bolsheviks, Ge more dirty brow ridges, rather like the 
and tousled than any ape ever is. eyebrow ridges of gorillas. 

Their foreheads slope back- 
wards to such an extent that from the front there is 
hardly any forehead visible at all. Their broad, in- 
human noses project outwards in a most singular curve, 
while round about the nostrils, again, there is something, a 
flat coarse look, that recalls the gorillas. Their mouths 
jut out well beyond their faces. They have no chins, but 
very strong and massive jaws held far forwards above their 
broad chests on necks that are short yet astonishingly thick, 
on Herculean shoulders. Their stubby hands are quite 
human, though the remarkably flexible fingers are shorter 
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and the thumbs much shorter than ours. It should also 
be noticed that these short thumbs of theirs cannot be held 
as firmly in opposition to the fingers as ours can. For 
really delicate work such thumbs would be no good at all 
—too awkward, too apeish. The bowed thighs, and even 
the shins too, have a queer streak of the ape in their loose- 
jointed curves. So with the big toes, which are widely 
separated ape-wise from the other toes. They can easily 
pick up things with their toes. And they walk rather on 
the outer edges of their feet, as the great apes do. They do 
not talk much, or at least not very coherently. ‘Their jaws 
are scarcely made for talking. But they are human—that 
is the most startling fact about them—only just human, but 
still human. 

While they are dispersing, some, let us suppose, to gather 
more wood for the fire, the youngest merely to play about, 
the oldest merely to sit down on their haunches and do 
nothing—a very common Mousterian attitude—others 
should be setting about the business of skinning. They 
have special skinning knives and instruments for scraping 
the hide, and scraping it again when dry. ‘The Professors 
are much interested in these, and it is entirely owing to their 
skill in grubbing for discarded specimens that our modern 
museums can exhibit flint treasures of this nature by the 
hundred. Experiments have proved them to be thoroughly 
serviceable, and have proved too that after a skin has been 
dried, a Mousterian scraper will reduce its harsh toughness 
to a pliable softness very pleasing to the touch. So in spite 
of primitive thumbs there are certain things the Mousterians 
can do and do rather well. 

As we get more accustomed to their appearance we begin 
to observe that they are not all exactly alike. For one 
thing the females and the young of both sexes show less 
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of that overpowering strangeness of the full-grown males. 
They are not quite so excessively developed along the eye- 
brow ridges, for example. The females’ heads are smaller, 
too. They seem smaller altogether. 

Among the younger males there is one to whom I would 
especially direct your attention because of a curious post- 
humous fame that will be his. In height just under five 
foot, he promises to be of the same massive build as his 
elders, but he is not yet sixteen. His arching brow ridges 
cannot be compared in size with theirs, though his very 
prominent jaw already shows great strength. An antique 
but beautifully chipped flint axe of the most skilled 
Acheulean workmanship (Fig. 15) is held in his hand as he 
squats by the fire, staring into it with great eyes that keep 
on slowly shutting. So, at least, I see him, for he is in 
great pain—of this there can be no manner of doubt— 
severe pain, a mastoid abscess in the bone under his ear, 
and the fatal marks of it will be preserved inside his fossilized 
skull for fifty thousand years and more after his death. 
There are abscess scars at the roots of several of his fine 
large teeth, too. Have a look at the cast of him in the 
Oxford Museum. ‘The place of his burial is a cliff cave, 
known locally as Le Moustier, whence the adjective Mous- 
terian, which has been given to his whole race. 

Buried as though lying asleep on his right side with his 
right hand under his remarkably big head, which rested, 
before the Professors disturbed him, on a pillow of small 
stones, his knees drawn up comfortably, a food offering 
beside him and his beautiful axe placed by his left hand, 
he represents, rather pathetically, a kind of human being 
predestined to failure—utter failure and extinction—for 
by the end of the Palzolithic period the whole Mousterian 
race will come to an end, as you shall see. It may appear 
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almost incredible that science should know so much about 
any individual in an age so remote, an individual of a type 
that has long ceased to exist, but there are the facts for all 
to examine in the Vélkerkunde Museum, Berlin, where his 
original skull is kept. 

Sometimes the Mousterians are called Neanderthal 
men (Homo neanderthalensis), after another of their species, 
an old male from Neanderthal in Western Germany. This 
individual is also famous. The bones of his body show 
that even for a Mousterian he was animal to an astonishing 
degree. The beetling brows, the low, flattened top of the 
immense head, its thickness and deficiency of forehead, 
unmistakably betray his origin. ‘‘The most ape-like 
skull I have ever seen.” So says Professor Huxley. It is 
stimulating to reflect, however, that this old ignoramus of 
Neanderthal, scarcely able to speak, has told us so much 
about what man really is. But powerful as he must have 
been in his best days, life for him in the Neander valley was 
not always a bed of roses. Several times badly wounded, 
he suffered in his latter years from arthritis. And how 
could he have lived on, infirm, without the help and care 
of his kindred? Ask yourself that. 

Another important Mousterian is a middle-aged male 
from La Chapelle aux Saints. Here again we get that 
impression of heavy strength in a body still redolent of the 
beast. ‘Those superhuman arms, the curve of the legs, the 
odd inability to straighten the knees, are quite typical of his 
kind. He resembles the immature male from Le Moustier 
in that he too has suffered from toothache. Indeed, by the 
time he was forty or fifty all his back teeth had gone. That 
is exceptional, however; for the Mousterian teeth, though 
short in the root, are large and reliable grinders usually, 
best suited to a coarse diet, rather vegetarian than otherwise. 
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They do not overlap as ours do in front, but meet edge to 
edge ; and the worn surfaces indicate, in Sir Arthur Keith’s 
opinion, that the food is crushed with side-to-side move- 
ments, like the chewing movements of bovine animals. 
The grave at La Chapelle, like the grave at Le Moustier, 
shows that the burial was an intentional, almost a cere- 
monial affair, with food offerings, and that the living supplied 
the dead with little things that might prove useful in the 
ghost world. Or rather no, not Uittle things. They gave 


Fic. 20.—The La Chapelle skull, slightly restored. 


Notice the lack of forehead and the eyebrow ridges, and compare with the skull of a 
young gorilla, Fig. 3, and with Fig. 56, the modern type of skull. 


Natural History Museum (fardin des Plantes), Paris. 


of their best, gifts that, although once the property of the 
deceased no doubt, might well have been taken over by the 
next of kin—gifts that involved a very real sacrifice—flint 
weapons and utensils made in the unmistakable Mousterian 
style, made with all their makers’ limited powers of con- 
centration, made not easily or quickly, but laboriously, for 
flint is a very hard substance, harder than steel. 

Now these offerings are placed beside every Mousterian 
grave, and the body is always disposed in an attitude of 
sleep, with one hand under the head. What can this 
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signify but a belief in some supernatural existence here- 
after? And if so, how can they have persuaded themselves 
into a conviction so peculiar? Merely by the strength of 
their desire for life and fear of extinction? But on what 
evidence ? Could dreams give their dim minds a queer 
suspicion of something beyond? Wrapped up in his furs 
the cave-dweller goes to sleep and during sleep his spirit 
leaves him, to wander and have adventures in a world that is 
definitely not this world, though rather like it. What then ? 
Why—when the time comes for him, in his turn, to fall 
asleep and not wake up again, like so many of his com- 
panions, surely he will go to that country where they are, 
a country with which he is already familiar, for he has been 
there before. 

The usual ration for the silent journey is a roast joint of 
aurochs. But the wild aurochs—a sort of buffalo, and 
large at that, with ugly sweeping horns—would be likely 
to behave much as other buffaloes do, fiercely, at any 
moment rounding upon the hunter, who may find himself 
unexpectedly gored and tossed into the next world. How 
can folk armed with nothing more than those fist-axes 
deliver the unerring blow quickly enough ? And the force 
of it! No. Food offerings for the dead, the perhaps 
rather frightening dead, are not just ordered from the local 
butcher, as wreaths are ordered from the local florist. 
Moreover, they must imagine the hungry ghost as somehow 
capable of using the gifts received; for how improbable 
that they would waste good food or good hunting weapons 
on a mere inanimate corpse! But though imagination 
does seem to be stirring in the dim recesses of their booby 
heads, their wits are of.a most lowly order—just how lowly 
it is difficult for modern people to understand. 

Let me try to convey some notion of its simplicity by a 
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comparison with the minds of the lowliest savages that 
exist to-day——the aborigines of Australia. These hairy 
and strangely backward beings still survive in a condition 
so palzolithic that when, in the Wonkonguru tribe for 
example, a child is born, they do not connect its appearance 
in the world with anything that has happened previously, 
but regard it merely as an object of surprise, like a rabbit 
out of a hat. The child’s own father is unable to put two 
and two together. It has nothing to do with him. 

Similarly, the idea of sowing seed to produce food is quite 
beyond a Wonkonguru’s comprehension, in spite of an 
acquaintance with the unfathomable customs of civilized 
people. All he can think of doing in the matter is to place 
a magic pebble on the ground as a hint to the plant that 
that is where he would like it to grow. 

Now, however incredibly antediluvian such behaviour 
may seem, we must think of the Mousterians as on a far 
lower intellectual level still. It is true that in point of size 
their heads equal, and occasionally exceed, those of the most 
cultivated races, but casts taken from the interiors of their 
dense skulls show brain-convolutions that are few and 
elementary. Compare a modern skull with, for instance, 
the head of a Mousterian female now at the Royal College 
of Surgeons. You will at once realize that as far as intelli- 
gence goes she must have been very decidedly wanting. 
But her enormous eyes—half as big again as our little eyes 
and much wider apart—were ten to one attractive enough 
to the males who went clambering about after her up the 
precipitous slopes of the rock of Gibraltar, where she lived. 
To-day in Bond Street the very dogs would bark at her. 

Now if we are not too much perturbed at the thought 
of such crude and almost inarticulate specimens of man- 
kind, if we can forgive their humble brutality, it may not 
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be much of a shock to discover that they are suspected 
of cannibalism on special occasions. In a large cave at 
Krapina, in Yugo-Slavia, the evidence certainly goes against 
them. Some of the human bones there are charred, as 
though the bodies had been cooked: other human bones 
have been split open for the marrow, marrow being a 
delicacy much appreciated by Mousterian gourmets, as the 
vast numbers of split animal bones testify. Professor 
Macalister suggests a ceremonial eating of prisoners of war. 
Professor Klaatsch, who believes in the cannibalistic theory, 
puts it to us that the captives were aliens of another species, 
Homo sapiens, that more subtle species whose distant 
ancestors may have had Piltdown blood in their veins and 
whose descendants are ourselves, Aliens of one kind or 
another certainly were present in that cave: round-headed 
folk, whereas the Mousterians are long-headed. Some sort 
of clash there must have been, for among savage com- 
munities racial hatreds are always deep-rooted and intense.* 
I wonder what can really have happened at the feast of 
Krapina. Reject Professor Klaatsch’s idea, if you will, but 
it’s worth remembering. 

Our suspicions about the Krapina affair are rather in- 
creased than otherwise, by the discovery at La Ferrassie of 
the body of a Mousterian child, whose head has been cut 
off apparently with stone knives. What this may signify 
—and whether the tender portions were ever ‘“ eaten with 
honour ” or not—the idea of deliberately beheading one so 
young is a little grim, to put it mildly. On the other hand, 
cannibalism is not proved. 

But what of the ordinary incidents, the happy necessities 
of life? Pass the long-drawn winter, the dripping icicles 
of a drenching and sodden spring. When more genial 

* See page 39. 
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weather does come, is there no sunlight? Are there no 
flowers, no birds, no fox cubs about? Do the little 
Mousterians go blackberrying in the autumn? Yes. 
Fossils tell us that blackberries are to be had, and other wild 
fruits in their season, nuts, hazel nuts, together with what 
succulent leaves they may gather to munch in their queer 
bovine fashion. Bracken is plentiful. I should guess that 
bracken might be gathered for bedding. Anyhow, the 
great apes are always careful to collect fresh bedding for 
themselves every night. 

Those of us who are keen on natural history know about 
the bed that an escaped orang made for himself in 1912 in 
the Zoo grounds—how he broke loose during the night and 
how by dawn he had constructed a bed-platform of branches 
and twigs near the top of atreehard by. (Orang-utan, the 
native word, actually means Old Man of the Woods.) 

The gorilla likewise : he makes his bed of leaves on the 
ground each evening. Clean bedding would make a lot of 
difference to the comfort of cave-life. 

Then at daybreak the young males might sally forth to _ 
catch—to snare, perhaps—a marmot, a banded lemming, an 
Arctic hare or an Arctic fox or birds such as ptarmigan. Also 
in spring-time there are eggs. We know of at least two 
clutches of eggs however (since fossilized), which no Mous- 
terian is ever to find. Both clutches are from Wiltshire, 
one from the nest of some unknown kind of duck, the other 
from the nest of some unknown kind of goose. 

For big game there are wild horses, myriads of them, 
gambolling, kicking each other, hinnying and galloping 
about over the plains. They much resemble the small 
golden-dun ponies that to-day are wild in Central Asia : 
about twelve hands high, with black upstanding manes, 
black tails and white noses. The Mousterians hunt them, 
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not in order to tame them—no idea so advanced as that has 
yet been evolved anywhere—but for food. How, unless 
by organized drives, ending possibly in some narrow defile, 
or else by digging pit-traps, they ever succeed in getting 
within striking distance of anything so swift as a horse, I 
fail to understand, since they themselves are not very fleet- 
footed : their shins, like the shins of all slow movers, being 
short as compared with the thighs. 

But they can and do bring down not only the wild horse, 
but also the wild boar, bear, both brown and grisly, lynx, 
the nimble ibex, red deer, reindeer (we shall hear more of 
the reindeer presently), and the superb giant deer, as well 
as bison. 

Bison, though in appearance very tremendous, really are 
very timid. They shun the neighbourhood of man. Yet 
when overtaken or wounded—a wounded animal is so often 
dangerous—they turn on their assailants with the utmost 
fury. In snowy weather bison can be headed off into snow- 
drifts, where the more desperately they plunge the more 
deeply they sink, until, up to the eyes and exhausted, they 
can easily be dispatched. 

The woolly rhinoceros, a long lumbering brute kept warm 
in a thick fleece of amber-coloured hair, is also in request. 
On his hairy face he carries two horns, the front one some- 
times as much as a yard in height. With small oblique 
eyes and humped shoulders he comes trotting down to 
drink. At drinking-pools frequented by rhino, there is a 
constant squealing and grunting after dark. Although 
silent by day, sleeping and grazing, the average rhino has 
a nasty temper and, on getting your scent, gives just one 
snort and charges at sight. In England the woolly rhinos 
flourish everywhere, right up almost to the glacier fields. 
Derbyshire is a likely district for them, or anywhere in 
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Middlesex. ‘Their bones have been dug up in Fleet Street. 
In Mousterian caves the Professors now and then come 
across remnants of rhinoceros orgies. But the huge 
chestnut-red mammoth will always be remembered as by 
far the most wonderful of the wild creatures ranging over 
the Mousterian hunting grounds. It is on record that in 
1902 a landslip in Siberia revealed the almost perfectly 
preserved body of a young bull mammoth—not fossilized, 
but frozen stiff in his full summer coat of chestnut-red. 
He had evidently, while browsing peacefully amongst wild 
thyme and Arctic poppies and Arctic buttercups, slipped 
into a bog or deep hole, where, in the frantic violence of 
his struggles, he had broken a blood vessel and died in the 
very act of scrambling out. ‘Then a snowstorm must 
have swept up, burying him and freezing him just as he 
was. A large quantity of clotted blood remained in his 
chest to show the nature of the accident. In his stomach 
were Arctic poppies and buttercups and thyme, in his 
mouth some grass not yet swallowed. 

Siberia and the islands to the north of it are full of 
mammoth relics. They are common in America and all 
over Europe (except in the very south), and in England, too. 
There in mid-Pleistocene birch copses and willow thickets 
the mammoth herds wander, feeding, gurgling and scream- 
ing as elephants will. Elephants—so presumably mammoths 
too—are easily stampeded, but at any moment the pursuer 
is liable to be spotted and seized in that far-reaching trunk 
and battered to death against the monster’s fore-legs. 
Occasional casualties amongst the Mousterians while out 
mammoth hunting must, I fancy, be unavoidable. 

Having been provided with thick coats of fur, animals 
like the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros and bison, almost 
indifferent to the rigours of an Ice Age, remain through the 
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winter in latitudes where warmth-loving animals cannot 
feel at home except during the summer. A list of these 
summer migrants really is quite startling. Lions (British 
lions !) are common in the southern counties, particularly 
about the Mendip Hills and in the Midlands ; so Mous- 
terian communities have to live warily. Think of the 
colony at Crayford in Kent, for example, well barricaded 
in, but kept awake by the much dreaded roaring of lions in 
the vicinity—that full-throated and blood-curdling sound 
of one lion against another and another and yet another, 
reverberating from every direction, until at last gradually 
the unnerving commotion diminishes in volume and dies 
away in a series of deep grunts. 

The lion skeletons of this date, from Crayford, belong 
not to the ordinary lion, but the cave lion, a larger variety. | 
Leopards also, more dangerous than lions, can be heard 
calling, or rather coughing, to each other in the evening. 

But when the autumn storms sweep up, the vast swarms 
of game begin drifting down to their winter pastures again, 
far away in the south, and the great cats creep after them, 
harrying in their wake. 

As the Mousterian centuries draw to their bitter close, 
warmth-loving animals are less and less in evidence even 
during the summer. In former days, so long as the hippo- 
potamus herds remained in the Bedfordshire Ouse or in 
the Cam, or grunted and bellowed and snarled in the rushes 
of Trafalgar Square, folk of the Piltdown breed knew that 
all was well. But the hippos have all gone long ago; and 
now, when the streams are all dark and icy, the shaggy 
musk ox can be spied in the Severn valley or along the 
banks of the Thames—a sure sign that the fatal glaciers are 
advancing. At about this time other outlandish beasts are 
vanishing altogether, never to be seen again by mortal eyes. 
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The giant beaver, several fantastic sorts of rhinoceros, the 
bear of Auvergne and the appalling sabre-toothed tiger— 
these are all making tracks for limbo. 

Finally the Mousterians themselves, they are for limbo, 
too. They have been developing along a line of their own, 
curiously apart from the main direction of human evolution. 
They have been dominant during the whole of the mid- 
Pleistocene Age—a stretch of time much longer than the 
whole of the historical period of the world’s life—about 
ten times as long. 

They are found widely distributed in Europe, from Spain 
to Belgium, to Yugo-Slavia, to Malta. East from Malta 
(which is still, of course, part of the mainland between Italy 
and Africa) the next known colony of them is in Palestine, 
in a cave in a towering limestone bluff that rises up out of 
a precipitous ravine close to the Lake of Galilee. 

These earliest Galileans are not quite but almost of the 
same type as the European Mousterians. Their eyebrow 
ridges have a slightly more pronounced arch, and their 
heads, though just as low in the forehead, are the least bit 
higher and narrower towards the crown. Their brains 
are of the usual primitive Mousterian type, and here again 
one notices the extraordinary Mousterian nose. 

Let me point out one of them. He is lying down—a 
male in the twenties. He has been fighting, evidently. 
Those three large wounds on his forehead look pretty 
serious ; but they will heal up all right, even though there 
will always be three large dents on his skull. Dr. Turville- 
Petre, who noticed him first, has been asking Sir Arthur 
Keith about the case. Sir Arthur, I’m glad to say, assures 
us that the patient will completely recover. He thinks, 
however, that the three scars are not necessarily from 
wounds, They may be from some unknown disease. 
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His mother takes no notice of us whatever. She is 
scraping a hide smooth with the usual sort of flint scraper. 
She does not even appear to see us, which is just as well, 
perhaps. This I think must be his father coming up the 
gorge with an antelope across his shoulders. The flint 
fist-axe with which he brought down the antelope is still 
red. We need not wait till he arrives ; but it was interesting 
to know definitely of Mousterians, with their curious noses, 
in Palestine. 

In Egypt too by the Palzolithic Nile—a river very much 
broader than the modern Nile—not far from where the 
temples of Luxor and Karnak will one day appear, there is 
thought to be a colony of Mousterians. Another colony is 
even reported so far away as Mongolia. In fact we may 
expect to find them almost anywhere in the older continents. 

In England, with the exception of a skull from the 
London district, no actual bones have been recovered so 
far, although thousands of specimens of their handiwork at 
Ipswich, Bungay and Mildenhall in Suffolk, at Greatham 
in Sussex, at Crayford and Baker’s Hole in Kent, at Grays 
in Essex, and at Acton and Stoke Newington in Middlesex, 
prove that they were there. 

Now long before, when the cold first came, this ancient 
race, formerly at ease along the river valleys in open air 
settlements, took refuge, as we saw, in the damp interiors 
of caves. And that withdrawal from an entirely healthy 
existence, how could it have failed to influence their phy- 
sique in some way? A stuffy and confined atmosphere is 
not good for the mind or the lungs either. ‘Toothache can 
hardly be considered a happy occupation during damp and 
shivering weather. Earache and arthritis do not betoken 
absolutely robust health. The most splendid constitution 
may be undermined by too many months on end of stream- 
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ing wet and stupefying cold. Then there’s the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining food when the cave entrances must 
often be completely snowed up. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that their 
teeth seem to be suited to a vegetarian rather than a carni- 
vorous diet. Also it was hinted that they only became 
carnivorous from horrid necessity, as the cold gradually 
killed the fruit trees and the vegetable substances on which 
they formerly thrived. Now a further suggestion. One 
reason—lI only say one reason—for the eventual extinction 
of the Mousterians may be simply the deficiency of vita- 
mins A, Band D. During the last few centuries through 
which we have been making our way, the essential fruits 
and green stuffs have been quite unprocurable except while 
the few weeks of spring summer and autumn last, sadly 
few weeks. By far the greater part of the year has been 
solid winter. 

Now fresh meat, that only, may be well enough for, say, 
Eskimo teeth. But the Mousterian teeth are not primarily 
carnivorous; they are herbivorous—somewhat bovine.* 
Overcrowding and inbreeding might also have a degener- 
ating effect. Unlucky Mousterians, primitive creatures, 
strong still, but here’s one and there’s one sitting sullen 
with incomprehensible pain. That difficulty in speaking 
coherently too. Somehow it makes their misfortune seem 
all the harder. An Ice Age is a pretty severe test of 
human endurance. 

But even the nightmare of cold does not perhaps alto- 
gether account for their failure. No; there are more 
immediate dangers threatening them from outside. 

For generations they must have been getting only too 
familiar with the disturbing fact that they and their kind 

* See p. 8. 
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were not the sole occupants of the earth, nor by any means 
the most formidable. Other folk of a different build, taller, 
swifter than themselves, have occasionally been seen, also 
winning a passage through the last Ice Age—a more virile 
type, much to be feared. 

The advance of this new people (up from the south, the 
Professors believe) appears to have been rapid of late. And 
presently the Mousterians are to find themselves pitted 
against an enemy more overwhelming than all the wolves 
they have ever had to grapple with. It is war. That is 
the wellnigh unavoidable conclusion of nearly all who have 
studied the matter. But a war of extermination. For of 
the two species, the one is too animal, too far behind : the 
other too irrepressibly vigorous, leaping ahead with enor- 
mous strides. One must win and the other go under. 

The Mousterian horizon is very murky. And if those 
great eyes of theirs staring from under the arched brows 
could look into the future they would see nothing there, 
nothing but oblivion. They have had their day. The 
omens are against them now. 


GORILLA FACES IN RHODESTA 


HILE the Mousterians are awaiting their end, we 

must desert them for a moment and hurry down to 
South Africa again, where yet another experimental type 
of humanity has been evolved in our absence—a type in 
some ways well advanced, but outwardly so brutal that we 
shrink from believing that its progeny could possibly sur- 
vive beyond the Paleolithic period. Progress, however, 
has for a long time been more dilatory south of the 
equator than north of it, and we are obliged to admit 
that very primitive beings might remain on, unmolested, in 
the dark continent till a much later period still .. . much 
later. 

Broken Hill, a limestone kopje jutting up from the 
Rhodesian velt, has a vast cave in it. This cave is the 
abode of the successors (I do not mean the direct descend- 
ants) of the Taungs apes. 

On the top of the kopje are gathered a number of appar- 
ently more or less ordinary human beings—biggish, hefty 
figures, standing up perfectly straight. Their backs are 
towards you. They are looking out over the plains. 
Suddenly something warns them and, like a herd of buffalo, 
they turn round to look this way. Get your field- 
glasses focused on them. Now you can see that their faces 
are like the faces of gorillas. In detail you notice at once 
how different these features are from the Mousterians’. 
Eyebrow ridges arch over their eyes in a manner more 
enormous and “ gorilline,” as Sir Arthur Keith puts it, 
than in any other human or semi-human creatures living or 
extinct. They have no foreheads worth mentioning, and 
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between their broad noses and their lips actually there is 
more than twice the modern distance, which alone gives to 
their large mouths a gross, snouty appearance. Their necks 
are thick. Their long-shaped heads are carried almost erect. 
The small quantity of brain above those massive faces 
certainly does not indicate much intelligence, but it is 
genuinely human in quality. 

To the least observant of us it must be evident that these, 


Fic. 21.—The Rhodesian skull with jaw restored. 


The drawing on the left shows it as seen from above. Notice the eyebrow ridges, the 
lack of forehead, and the distance betweennose and mouth. The pits of abscesses 
are visible above two of the teeth, and above the ear is a wound hole. 


British Museum of Natural History. 


though men of a sort, are not Homo sapiens, not men of the 
same sort as ourselves. They are named Homo rhodesiensis. 

A momentary stare and they have all darted back out of 
sight behind the kopje, and the last you’ll see, as they run, 
panting, away across the velt, is a trail of dust. 

But we do still possess a souvenir of them—an almost 
complete skull, found afterwards in the cave. You have 
seen it perhaps at the Natural History Museum. Isn’t it, 
the mere skull, a glowering, ferocious thing ? 

The powerful build of these remarkable pre-Negroes is 
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shown by parts of the skeletons of two males, also from the 
Broken Hill cave. One of the two had rheumatism in the 
left knee as well as very bad caries, an easily recognized 
disease, in his large teeth, which must have hurt him intensely 
and often. This will not surprise us much, after the 
Mousterians ; especially since it has been discovered that 
wild chimpanzees occasionally suffer rather similar torments. 
Disease, you see, is no mere by-product of civilization. One 
glance inside the cavernous Rhodesian mouth should be 
enough to dispel any delusions of that kind. 

Our man was also wounded. Just above his ear there’s a 
hole in the skull made by a flint-tipped assagai, or some such 
weapon. It did not kill him. The hole festered and partly 
healed, but the festering seems to have stolen round on a 
side track and to have formed a second abscess lower down. 

Any number of assagai heads, mostly of quartz and 
quartzite, have been recovered from the Broken Hill cave, 
the interior of which is of further interest in that, amongst 
all the animals’ bones found piled up.in the refuse dumps 
there, only one kind, a peculiar rhinoceros, happens to have 
become extinct. ‘The rest are zebra, elephant, antelope and 
such, all of them only very slightly fossilized—no more so, 
in fact, than these bones of the prehistoric folk of Rhodesia. 
How long could beings with such atrociously “ gorilline ” 
faces maintain themselves even in dark Africa? No one 
knows yet. But for the present we must contemplate the 
possibility of their lingering on—a few of them—long after 
their time, like belated ogres. 


por WEA TUSK S AT TALGAI 


EFORE returning to the European crisis, I want to 

fly you across to Australia fora moment. But not in 
a bee line. We shall approach it from the north, passing 
once again over inland Java and all the well-wooded exten- 
sion of Pleistocene Asia that is marked on your modern 
maps as the Malay Archipelago. From the height at which 
we are humming we can see how near those most southerly 
Asiatic cliffs are to the Australian main. You would 
estimate the distance at 
what, thirty miles ? Now 
the astonishing thing 
is—we have it on per- 
fectly reliable informa- 
tion—that creatures 
scarcely human have 
already managed to get 
across that singularly — 
deep intervening strip of Fic. 22—The Talgai skull with jaw 
water. Thirty miles? ale ca . 
Forty miles ? How di d Rove ae tusks and compare them with 
they do it? Sitting 
astride tree-trunks and paddling with their hands, as very 
primitive natives still do? You mariners, have you ever 
realized how very old your intricate craft is? Older than 
humanity itself. 

Meanwhile we are descending. We land eventually on 
the east coast. Making our way on foot towards Talgai 
through miles of dense bush, we almost blunder unexpect- 
edly upon a group of diprotodons feeding, huge harmless 
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animals like phalangers, with the teeth of elephantine 
rabbits or wombats. 

Screened by the undergrowth we watch them peacefully 
moving about, when all at once the head of a dark-faced boy 
becomes visible on the other side of the clearing. He also 
is watching the diprotodons. But half a moment. Ought 
we really to call this object a boy? Yes, certainly. He is 
more human than any of the specimens we have met up till 
now. But a boy with interlocking tusks . . . tusks that, 
when fully grown, must rival the Piltdown tusks! His 
dreadfully protruding, animal-shaped mouth with those 
crushing teeth is even more apeish in many ways than the 
Rhodesian or Mousterian mouths. Underneath his very 
receding forehead his profile dips sharply in above his broad 
nose, a peculiarity which gives to his large, rather far-apart 
eyes precisely the scowling expression that modern 
Australian aborigines have. He and his kind (of whom 
there are others to be seen, notably at Cohuna in the south- 
eastern extremity of the island) are in fact their ancestors. 

But we cannot wait here any longer. We must return 
forthwith to the beleaguered Mousterians. 


THE TALL AURIGNACIANS 


HE enemy on the horizon . . . they appear to be all 

painted red. It’s red ochre surely ? War paint, or 
I’m much mistaken. Tall fellows : a number of them stand 
as much as six foot four. They look fine in barbaric crowns 
set with the canine teeth of deer or studded about with bright 
shells. Their broad faces and long, narrow eyes, their high 
cheek-bones and eagle noses are quite handsome after too 
much of the gorilla-browed Rhodesians and Mousterians. 
Elaborate sea-shell necklaces cover their splendid shoulders, 


Fic. 23.—An Aurignacian necklace from the cave of Barma Grande. 


and over their chests long pendants of shells or carved ivory 
hang down low in front. A few wear on their bare skins a 
tight-fitting girdle, also strung with pendants, but none of 
them boast of anything round the hips. Many of them have 
bands of hide thickly sewn with shells on their curiously 
short upper arms, and similar bands just below their straight 
knees. Their legs are remarkably long—the shins particu- 
larly so in proportion to the arms—and the fingers of their 
large hands are relatively shorter than ours. Yet, although 
they have not quite our proportions, you do feel that these 
are men—savages certainly, savage to the very soles of their 
P 65 F 
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naked feet, but outwardly at any rate no longer brutish. 

They are the culmination of that stem from which the 
Mousterians began to diverge, probably before the beginning 
of the Pleistocene Age. But ever since and all the time there 
have been mysterious migrations and cross-migrations of 
which, as yet, we know nothing. These surprising hordes 
seem to have come conquering up across the Mediterranean 
plains from Africa. Amixed lot. Indeed, you can pick out 
positively negroid types amongst them, though even the 
most negroid are not by any means true negroes : their eyes 
are too long and narrow and they have not the negro fore- 
head. They still, of course, retain certain primitive features. 
That dark young fellow who is yawning. There’s a set of 
fine large teeth for you! At seventeen years old the area 
inside his mouth is already half as large again as ours. (I 
must add here that afterwards he will be buried in his head- 
dress and necklace of shells at Grimaldi, near Mentone, in 
the arms of a middle-aged woman who may be his mother.) 

It is not the most negroid men who predominate however, 
but the others, scarcely negroid at all, the men of great 
stature. ‘They are armed with flint-tipped assagais and long 
knives of flint for stabbing—possibly also with bows and 
arrows, but it’s difficult to make out about that. One 
only sees through a mist. And just when they and the 
Mousterians are coming into contact darkness descends. 
War whoops, yells in the night . . . we can only guess at 
what is happening in the turmoil everywhere . . . mas- 
sacres, ending in the Mousterians’ downfall—even their total 
extinction. 

The long struggle is obscure, but when at last it is over 
we stumble upon bodies. Here at Cro-Magnon is one of the 
Aurignacian invaders (who are often called Cro-Magnon 
men), with a staggering blow on the thigh, that has almost, 
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but not quite, smashed the bone in two. Near by is a 
woman, aged thirty-five or so, of the same race. Some 
heavy weapon, like a Mousterian fist-axe, has made a 
gaping hole right through her forehead. Her murderer 
struck at her with such violence that the deep gash shows 
clean and clear. The surrounding bone is not splintered. 
Professor McAlister estimates that the woman (she was just 
going to have a child) must have lingered on for fifteen to 


Fic. 24.—T wo types of Aurignacian flint weapons. 


British Museum. 


twenty days, for there are indications of natural regrowth 
along the edges of the bone. 

But of the final conquest of the Mousterians—however 
long delayed—there can be no manner of doubt. Not a 
single Mousterian burial, not a single Mousterian hearth, 
not a trace of them has ever been found at a higher level— 
or in other words at a later date—than the arrival of the 
Aurignacian conquerors. The fittest survived ; the less fit 
seem to have been utterly wiped out. True, there is a 
suspicion about them, that remnants of the breed lingered 
on for a while. We shall discuss that later, but not now. 
To all appearance they are annihilated. ‘Their taciturn fire- 
light assemblies and their hunting are at an end. A new, 
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more talkative population supersedes them, inhabiting their 
caves, rechipping and actually copying the weapons they 
used. So much then for the vanquished. Yet, if they had 
won ... how different civilization might have been! But 
they lost. 
Now there can only be one comprehensible reason for so 
~ widespread an invasion of nomads from the south at a time 
like this, namely an improvement in the weather. That 
would draw them, because the northern hunting fields are 
known to have been good during those rare remembered 
seasons when the rains abated a little and the ice broke. 
_ And actually, as it happens, the weather zs improving. Cold, 
- but drier; more healthy. Caves should be getting less 
damp to live in. ‘There are signs of a tendency, not only to 
settle nearer the entrances, but positively to fix up bivouacs 
outside. I could show you primitive drawings, in the cave- 
galleries, of what look uncommonly like bivouacs, scrawled 
up with amusing, rapid strokes. Aurignacian hands are, 
anyhow, perfectly capable of constructing bivouacs, say of 
skins stretched over poles. 

Compared with the Mousterians (some of whom—the 
females and younger captives especially—may . . . I give 
you this hint . . . may, for all we know, have been kept on as 
slaves) the tall people are surprisingly intelligent. Their 
long heads contain large brains, better brains than the 
Mousterians ever had at the most promising period. Their 
foreheads are higher. Their chins are good. Their brow 
ridges are prominent only in the centre, and not very notice- 
able even there, unlike the forbidding ridges that stood up 
above Mousterian eyes like twin arcades. 

The Aurignacian men, with narrow eyes set rather close 
together, foretell something of the build of the much later 
Red Indians, or, one might fancy a resemblance to the Sikhs 
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of the Punjab, although the long limbs and that dispro- 
portion of the shins have a more African look. Mankind, 
remember, has by no means yet become separated off into 
Red, White, Yellow and Black races. 

The women are much smaller—comfortable, dumpy 
parties with wide hips bulging in fat all round—extra- 
ordinarily different from the lanky, eagle-nosed braves 
towering above them. For us they appear too absurdly 
rotund, like baby hippos, but before many centuries are out 
we shall find the tribal artists deliberately and repeatedly 
insisting on plumpness as one of the first essentials of female 
beauty. 

But what is this? Artists already? Yes, to be sure. 
Ages before now—indeed, before Man became human—his 
creative spirit was showing itself unmistakably in the work 
of his hands, the outward and visible feelers of his mind. 
The hands of the tall Aurignacian artists, no longer hampered 
with imperfect thumbs, are soon to produce very wonderful 
things. Not content with mere personal adornment 
(though that alone means much) they are impelled—they 
don’t know why—to trace idle meanders with their finger- 
tips on the cave walls ; and you may see those very finger-tip 
lines, winding and interlacing, as if aimlessly, wherever the 
damp has formed a nice clay-soft smoothness. The next 
developments are dots. Then combinations of dots and 
lines. Presently there’s a craze for daubing the palm of the 
hand in war-paint and pressing it on a dry rock surface to 
make a sort of print. Or, as often as not, hands are outlined 
with paint. There are innumerable hand outlines in 
Aurignacian caves. Compare Fig. 40. Childish begin- 
nings! In time, however, the splodges and dots and lines 
take shape. Here is something resembling a pattern : over 
there something resembling an animal. 
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After many centuries of practice the animal drawings, 
especially, are enough to make you whistle with surprise and 
admiration. The Aurignacians seem to have a peculiar 
feeling for animals, to understand them as we do not. But 
they live surrounded by them, after all ; and, besides, they are 
more nearly related to 
them by some _ twenty 
thousand years or more 
than we are. 

With tools of flint they 
scratch in sketches of the 
woolly rhinoceros, of 
deer, of wild horses, fill- 
ing the outlines in with 
ochre, got from outcrops 
of a certain very con- 
spicuously red soil, heema- 
tite. Any good surface 
of stone, bone—and 
doubtless wood also— 
will do to draw on. 
And their passion for 
drawing increases with 


Fic. 25.—Aurignacian woman, witha their skill. Their carv- 
bison horn, carved in lowreliefon ; : : 
stone in the cave of Laussel. Tee whether in aha 


The figure is now in the Les Eyzies Museum. bone, hor n, limestone, or 

steatite, are amazing. A 
low-relief limestone figure of a man in nothing but a narrow 
belt has been exposed to view in a cave at Laussel in 
France.* It really does not look archaic atall. The grace 
of it, the unusual pose, the movement! Yet this and its 
companion figure, an excessively corpulent lady holding up 

* See Fig. 43. 
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a bison horn (probably a drinking-horn), are the two oldest 
stone reliefs in the world so far discovered. 


Now look at this 
head of a girl, from 
Brassempuy. Surely 
for a period so early 
as the late Pleistocene, 
her cat-like features 
are very neatly done, 
her pointed chin, her 
curly—even, it may 
be, woolly—hair ? Or 
this shy little fatty 


Fic. 26.—Head of an Aurignacian girl, 
in mammoth ivory, from Brassempuy. 


from Willendorf. 


She, you observe, is dressed in a pair of 


bracelets. Shell bracelets are much worn in Aurignacian 


Fic. 27.—Stone 
statuette of an 
Aurignacian 
woman, from 
Willendorf. 


There are traces of 
red ochre on it. 


society. She is ludicrous, if you will, 
but alive. Or this monumental woman 
from Willendorf. The fellow who 
fashioned that, out of mammoth ivory, 
lives in every one of its solid curves. 
The heavy somnolent droop of the figure 
is most impressive. You may say that 
a sculptor so primeval could hardly 
know what he was doing. Perhaps not. 
Does a nightingale know what he 
sings ? 

Anyhow, here are men—artists— 
getting by imperceptible degrees daring 
enough to want a world of their own 
creation, men acquiring the power to 
petrify their thoughts or spread them out 


visibly in painted images before the astonished gaze of 


other generations. 


| 
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Their principal occupation, however, is still the chase. 
Our own animal senses have become so dulled with disuse 
that in order to form some ideas of the wiles of an Aurig- 
nacian hunter day by day we must have recourse to a study 


Fic. 28.—Another statu- 
ette of an Aurigna- 
cian woman, in mam- 
moth ivory, from 
Mentone. 


As in the other statuettes, 
features may have been 
painted on, 


of such of his methods as may have 
survived (probably without much 
change) until quite recently, amongst 
untamed men like the aborigines of 
North America, who, before civiliza- 
tion engulfed them, were notorious 
stalkers. The Red Indian’s way of 
disguising himself as a wild dog and 
crawling for half a mile or more up 
to within a few yards of a whole 
herd of bison is most suggestive. 
Or, bearing in mind that the 
Aurignacians probably came from 
the African side of the ancient Medi- 
terranean, you may read how in the 
morning there, long before it is clear, 
the Bushman is up, scanning the 
horizon round about with his restless 
eyes; how on finding an animal’s 
spoor he follows it up and can soon 
tell what it is doing and even intends 
to do, whether it is migrating to 
another district or not, whether it is 
thirsty and is making for water, or 


feeding quietly before lying down in cover and whether 
it will be found far off or near at hand. If the country is 
open between him and his prey he crawls on his belly. 
Can’t you see your narrow-eyed Aurignacian doing that, 
taking advantage of every natural inequality of the ground ? 
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If he merely succeeds in inflicting a wound that is not 
mortal, along pursuit begins. The wounded creature may 
be kept on the run for hours, and will never be allowed any 
rest until gradually it comes to a standstill or drops. The 
tall Aurignacian is obviously a very fine runner, and I have 
little doubt personally that, with such great length of limb 
and wonderful chest measurements, he must be quite equal 
to running down even unwounded game. 

Selkirk, the interesting prototype of Robinson Crusoe, 
could do that after his four years and four months on the 
island of Juan Fernandes, where, as Woodes Rogers writes, 
“his way of living and continual Exercise of walking and run- 
ning, cleared him of all gross Humours, so that he ran with 
wonderful Swiftness through the Woods and up the Rocks 
and Hills, as we perceived when we employed him to catch 
wild Goats for us.”” If a comparatively modern Scot can, in 
little over four years, acquire such nimbleness of foot, men 
of the Pleistocene Age, perpetually on the run since boyhood, 
may be expected to be at least equally good across country. 

Aurignacian trackers follow much the same trails as the 
Mousterians followed. Mammoths are still abundant. So 
are bison, aurochs, giant deer, woolly rhinoceros, as well as 
another rhinoceros, the elasmotherium, with a head over a 
yard long. Wild horses have become more numerous than 
ever. As the climate gets drier and the glaciers retreat, 
kiangs or wild asses can now be distinguished on the plains, 
apparently indifferent to the hurricanes that deposit a fine 
layer of dust or loess over parts of Europe. In the rivers, 
beavers and otters are common, and along the mountain-sides 
ibex and Argali sheep, new-comers these last with big spiral 
horns. Other new arrivals from the east are the gluttons 
and the dainty but equally voracious Obi lemmings. The 
musk ox is rare. With its dense coat of soft wool reaching to 
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the ground, it has, apart from man, no enemies save the lean 
wolves, which it baulks by its solid gregariousness—herd 
against pack. 

Amongst some communities—in the Les Eyzies district, 
for example, cave bear is a very favourite food. At San Ciro, 
near Palermo, they prefer hippopotamus. A good hippo 
district, no doubt. In the refuse dump there, excavators 
have collected bones representing at least two thousand 
carcasses—a large number considering how awkward hippos 
are to take, on account of their habit of sinking instantly 
when wounded ; but, on the other hand, they always in the 
end come ashore to die. 

No four-footed beast, however, is of more importance to 
man at this stage than the gentle reindeer. Reindeer have 
been increasing to such an extent that the Aurignacian Age 
may well be called—often is called—the Reindeer Age. And 
Aurignacians are sometimes called Reindeer men. They 
are peculiarly associated with the reindeer. Not that any 
notion of taming them is in the air yet. They are pretty 
easy to bring down and good to eat, and that’s enough. 
Their skins, when prepared with Aurignacian scrapers, make 
warm coverings: their sinews could be converted into the 
equivalent of cord. Their antlers are reserved by the 
artists, who cut patterns, quaint little figures of animals, and 
even men occasionally, all over them, pierce and decorate 
them as arrow-straighteners—or what appear to be such— 
and as spear-throwers. 

Spear-throwers, incidentally the earliest known mechanical 
inventions, are of untold value to prehistoric man in that 
they lengthen his effective range. He can now, with this 
ingenious device, make more sure of a kill at less risk. And 
there are risks. Any fine day out stalking he is liable to find 
that he is himself being stalked. 
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The great cave lions are still a scourge, even in England 
(which is not yet separated from the continent)—just, too, 
at the season when game is most plentiful. A lion stalking 
keeps very low. His movements are difficult to detect : 
while the odds are that the lioness will at the same time be 
approaching from another direction. Many a night there 
must be wanderers reported missing. Other accidents— 
stray babies carried off by summer leopards, a foraging or 
marauding party’s casualties, old age even, would at 
irregular intervals force growing minds to face the discon- 
certing reality of death, that stillness, profound and dumb, 
which Conrad calls “infamous, like the placid and 
impenetrable mask of unjustified violence.” 

Death we know they take seriously and ceremoniously. 
Burial rites are the oldest rites in the world. ‘The dead have 
to be arranged in all their savage finery, head-dresses of 
shells, necklaces, breast ornaments, what not. The body is 
painted red, just as it was, I believe, during life. ‘This odd 
custom will still linger on, among very primitive races, into 
our century. The primitive African does it. Herodotus 
mentions it—a tribe living near Carthage who paint them- 
selves red. 

When a corpse has been painted red, the very bones 
eventually become stained with the colour. A fossil 
Aurignacian, found in his own cave at Paviland in Wales, 
usually goes by the name of “ the red man of Paviland.” 
At Baousso da Torre (where there are traces of fur, as if the 
deceased had been buried in his fur cloak), at Grimaldi, at 
Cavillon, at Barma Grande, at Les Eyzies, and elsewhere, 
the skeletons of this date are in the same manner stained 
red : which suggests, by the way, that the tall men cannot be 
very excessively hairy. Paint will not adhere properly to a 
very hairy skin. But the small hairs on their stomachs and 
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down their legs seem tointerest them, and still more, as we 
shall see, to interest their successors, the Magdalenians. 

At Aurignac itself sixteen skeletons, discovered in 1852 
(but now thought not to be Aurignacians at all), are lost to 
science beyond hope of recovery because, in spite of pro- 
tests, the whole lot were given a respectable Christian reburial 
in the churchyard ! 

In typical undisturbed Aurignacian graves, the body is 
always arranged as though curled up asleep, an attitude that 
brings back Mousterian memories. Food too is placed near 

by. Weapons are in the dead 
man’s hand. Everything, in 
fact, points to the same con- 
clusion : they also, the Aurig- 
nacians, believe in a ghost 
world where they will in 
@ some mysterious way come 
to life again. 

In a few cases, however, 
the dead person, with knees 
Fic. 29—An_ Aurignacian skull drawn tightly up to the chin, 

Si ee elbows bent and hands near 
the face, seems to have been tied up, like a Mexican or 
Peruvian mummy, as if to prevent the malignant ghost’s 
return. 

But now another problem. It seems that there are at 
least two distinct varieties of the Aurignacian race, the one 
tall, anything up to six foot four, the other much shorter, 
five foot one or two—stocky, sturdy people. You find them 
in caves at Langwith in Derbyshire, at Halling in Kent, at 
Engis in Belgium, at Combe Capelle in France—where again 
that slightly negroid tendency crops up. 

The tall Aurignacians, we find after a while, are not hold- 
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ing their own, in Europe at least. Why not? Are they 
migrating southwards again? Can those be their descend- 
ants in the Canary Islands, the Guanches, finally wiped out 
by the fifteenth-century Spaniards ? It looks rather like it. 
Contemporary records speak of the Guanche men as being 
well over six foot, sometimes as much as six foot seven ; not 
dark but auburn-haired ; their women small. Their frequent 
use of red ochre is noted, so is their fondness for painting 
patterns over the walls of their caves and their habit of 
gathering in ferns for bedding. 

Anyhow, by the time the Aurignacian period comes to an 
end the tall men have disappeared, never to return. ‘There’s 
only that faint fifteenth-century echo of them—the Guanches 
—on islands far out in the Atlantic. 
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TOW once again back to Java. So many hundreds of 
thousands of years have gone by since the ape-folk of 
Trinil were last seen that we hardly expect to find any of 
them left, unchanged ; though one of these days no doubt we 
shall come across some of their modified descendants. Still 
less, however, do we expect to find what Professor Dubois 
actually has found at a place called Wadjak. He has found 
a race of cave-dwellers there, with much larger brains— 
larger in bulk only—than the average twentieth-century high- 
brow can boast of. Extraordinarily large brains in extra- 
ordinarily long heads: which is interesting because the 
modern Javanese, and indeed practically all the modern 
inhabitants of Eastern Asia, have short heads. But the 
Wadjak people’s skulls are very thick, and there is every 
reason for thinking that their intellects may not be much 
to worry about. They have fairly prominent brow ridges, 
broad noses and powerful grinders, particularly like those of 
the gorilla-faced Rhodesians. And that reminds one that 
the final separation of Africa from India is, perhaps, not yet 
complete. 

Strange to say, the Wadjak people paint their dead with 
red ochre, precisely in the Aurignacian manner. Or is this 
not strange at all? In many other parts of Asia, it seems, 
there are Aurignacian-looking remains. What are we to 
make of that? Did Asiatic and European Aurignacians 
come originally from the same part of the world? And 
what part of the world? Africa? Or have the two so 
widely separated races been elaborating a similar belief, 
a similar custom, independently ? Did the one branch - 
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grow excessively tall and the other branch excessively big- 
headed ? 

These big-headed Asiatics are altogether rather a puzzle ; 
but it seems certain that they are not going to last any longer 
than the tall Aurignacians—if as long. 


AFRICANS WITH BIG HEADS 


S in Asia, so in Africa—South Africa, anyhow. At 

Boskop and T’zitzikama there are people with large, 
sometimes very large heads, robust people of medium height. 
They make tools of stone and bone; they use red ochre ; 
they wear shell necklaces and are buried with them on. 
Their graves are protected by stone slabs, sometimes rudely 
engraved with human figures. 

African prehistory seems in fact to be just as old as 
Asiatic. Implements and weapons in all the familiar styles, 
Chellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, are found in great quanti- 
ties from one end of the land to the other. 

Prehistory is just as old there perhaps and just as con- 
tinuous probably, for the men of Boskop and T’zitzikama 
look distinctly like the ancestors, on a larger scale, of the dark 
Bushmen. 
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| tall Aurignacians having had their day and gone 
west, the short Aurignacians reign in their stead. 
So it seems until, exploring on into the period that 
follows, we find the latter in their turn somehow under 
a cloud, not extinguished but suppressed, pushed aside 
by a long-nosed people from the east, the Solutreans, 
nomads of a different build, of a slightly Mongolian cast, 
with flat faces, high cheek-bones, smooth foreheads, and 
short heads. 

In the Mousterian Age, round-headed types were seen at 
Krapina, and indeed long before that also at Piltdown. This, 
however, is the first really disturbing short-head invasion. 
Asecond invasion, much more notorious, occurs in the age 
of Bronze. But that is not yet. Neolithic splendours and 
upheavals are still far off. 

While the climate remains fairly dry, the long-nosed, flat- 
faced Solutreans have reached Western Europe and are 
settling down in hut-shelters rather than caves. ‘Their great 
open-air camp at Solutré itself is situated on a fine eminence 
in the Rhone valley, facing south, with hills behind against 
the north wind. There is a good spring of pure water hard 
by. These are the circular patches of ashes where they have 
their camp fires. Beyond there are the ramparts of fly- 
blown refuse, which, by the middle of the Solutrean period, 
extend over several acres to a height of ten feet. These 
consist mainly of the bones of wild ponies—at least a hundred 
thousand of them—no, not a hundred thousand bones; a 
hundred thousand ponies, on which the new nomads, who 
are notable pony-hunters, have feasted. They also hunt 
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mammoth, cave bear, aurochs, reindeer, various antelopes, 
badgers, marmots, and hares. 

Solutré is the best known settlement of the period. But 
after a while, perhaps because the weather is getting worse 
again, we find this camp abandoned. Enemies hidden 
among boulders and watch- 
ing the flat-faced, short- 
headed men depart, would 
see a cold light, as they filed 
past, filtering through my- 


riads of spear-heads with a 
Re greenish glimmer, so finely 
eS are the blades wrought as 
AC] to be positively translucent. 
Ko Solutrean flint-knappers 


have acquired extraordinary 
skill. Their knives and 
axes, their scrapers and 
drills, sharp as steel very 
nearly, are produced by 
tiny even chippings all over 
the surface; chippings 
Fic. 30.—Solutrean weapons. flaked off, not probably by 


These were hafted. ‘The assagai blade on . 
the right shows a special “‘ tang ”’ for hafting. percussion, but by pres- 


The skill required for chipping flint so neatly : ‘ 
seey compiderable, ee « sure with a bone instru- 
ment—highly accomplished 
technique. The French Professors have names for all 
the different varieties of weapon or tool, as feuille de 
laurier, limande, etc. The feuilles de laurier are spear- 
blades shaped like bay leaves (not, as usually translated, 
laurel leaves). The limandes are broader, and. are shaped 
somewhat like a dab (usually mistranslated sole), Occa- 


sionally the craftsmen turn out abnormally large blades, 
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so large that one is tempted to think they must be used 
ceremonially. 

The Professors have collected forty thousand odd imple- 
ments from the abandoned camp, amongst which are a lot 
of pretty obvious arrow-heads, so we may venture to assume 
that by this time the bow has been invented. Certainly a 
great many weapons are now hafted, for in some cases the 
flint head is furnished with a ‘“‘ tang” that enables it 
to be bound more securely to its shaft (see Fig. 30). 
Paleolithic flint craft reaches its culminating point in 
Solutrean times, and we still marvel at the delicate symmetry 
displayed and all the happy labour involved. Arrow- 
straighteners of horn (what else can these objects be ?) are 
made in the old Aurignacian style, ornamented with rude 
incised patterns. Neat things in bone or ivory continue in 
demand, such as bone bodkins for sewing hides together. 

At Placard we find a number of skulls, cut round horizon- 
tally and roughly trimmed into the form of bowls, as if there 
prevailed among the Solutreans some barbaric custom of 
reserving war-scalps for use as drinking vessels—quite in 
the manner of the later Scythians. 

Drawings of animals appear to be rare, though a few 
figures may be seen engraved on the rocks and a few on 
bone. The rich colour of red ochre is still much admired. 
But on the whole the long-nosed, Asiatic-looking men do 
not show in their draughtsmanship or in their quaint little 
statuettes of animals anything like the unappeased curiosity 
of the Aurignacians. All, or nearly all, their creative vigour 
is concentrated on perfecting their flint work. 

Some people who use flint weapons chipped very much 
in the Solutreans’ style have been found by Professor Petrie 
in Egypt. He calls them Badarians. But as they know 
how to make pottery I rather fear that, especially in view 
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of Professor Petrie’s much more extended system of chron- 
ology, we may have beckoned up their ghosts a few thousand 
years too soon. Badarians, you are dismissed—for the 
moment. 

At Solutré the graves are marked in each case by a pair of 
stone slabs set up on end on either side of the deceased 
person’s head. These, however, are bound to become silted 
up and eventually smothered under the imperceptible, 
gradual accumulations of time. Here is the grave of a man 
in the twenties. Near by is another man of about the same 
age. Both lie at full length, stiff on their backs—the modern 
attitude. Both are neatly built and have short heads and 
other peculiarities of feature such as we noticed before. At 
a short distance, and also at full length, is a girl with two 
babies beside her. These individuals have all been buried 
with their feet to the east, whence they came. 


MAMMOTH-HUNTERS AT 
PREDMOST 


EANWHILE one question remains unanswered, 
a most tantalizing question. What became of the 
Mousterians ? 

It has been suggested that some of them were kept on as 
slaves. Now, what if after a time the sons of their conquerors 
so far forgot themselves as to begin noticing those downcast 
alien females with interest? 
Or vice versa, could the 
little Aurignacian fatties 
have ever condescended to 
smile upon the sombre 
Mousterian males? Cer- 
tainly it sounds improb- 
able. Yet how otherwise 
are we to account for the 
Predmost folk? Must we 
pe totearct another species, — Fi. .gt-—The Predmost type as 
Homo predmostensis ? Notice the eyebrow ridges, and compare 

Here are cave-dwellers with Figs. 4, 20 and 29. 
in Eastern Europe, where Mogvign, Museum Brno. Caste in the 
there used to be Aurig- 
nacians, men with great heavy brow arches, arches only a 
little less formidable than the ridges of solid bone 
that stood up across the foreheads of the full-blooded 
Mousterians, who in days gone by also inhabited these 
identical caves. The Predmost foreheads, though better 
than Mousterian foreheads, still recede too much. Not 
superficially a refined people. Their big heads are low in the 
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vault as the Mousterian heads were. Their skulls, seen 
from above, look in some respects remarkably Mousterian. 
Again, like the Mousterians, they have extremely thick necks 
and massive shoulders. The women are much less Mous- 
terianthanthe men. The teeth of both sexes more resemble 
Aurignacian teeth in structure ; in size they surpass them, 
the wisdom teeth, as in gorillas, being much the biggest of 
the grinders. The backs of their heads are definitely 
Aurignacian. So are their broad cheek-bones and fairly 
prominent chins. They are tall, not so tall as the tallest 
Aurignacians, but equally well-knit. Also they bury their 
dead curled up as if asleep and paint them with red ochre 
and array them in the very necklaces and head-dresses of 
shells they wore during life. 

Altogether the Predmost brood are, in Professor 
Macalister’s opinion, “‘a singular combination” of the 
Mousterian and Aurignacian species. “‘ An intermediate 
type’: that is the verdict of Professors Hrdlicka and 
Absolon. Sir Arthur Keith won’t hear of any sort of liaison 
between two such dissimilar races; but after handling, 
and particularly after drawing Predmost skulls, I find the 
theories of Professors Hrdlicka, Macalister and Absolon very 
tempting. . 

Anyhow, these hunters along side valleys of the Danube, 
with their rather brutal features, are mighty hunters, for in 
the rubbish dumps near Predmost the remains of nearly two 
thousand mammoths have been found—big mammoths a 
hundred years old, middle-aged mammoths, young mam- 
moths, and little suckling mammoths aged a week or two. 
The more valuable bones and ivories, which it would be 
wasteful to throw away, are stored in categories: tusks 
together, grinders together, and soon. Certainly there are 
mighty mammoth-hunters at Predmost. 
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They feed on mammoth, supplemented by cave lions and 
enormous cave bears, cave leopards, woolly rhinoceros, 
aurochs, bison, musk ox, giant deer, elk, saiga antelope (herds 
of these having recently arrived from Asia), beavers, an 
occasional hare, and even, curious to relate, an occasional 
rabbit. ‘The banded lemming and the Obi lemming, weasel- 
shaped creatures, are eaten too. A haunch of elk or of giant 
deer, with marrow and grilled brains, might be very juicy 
and good. . 

For the first time now we hear jackals of a primitive kind 
raising their miauling voices during the night. Those of us 
who know that deplorable sound may be moved to think on 
ahead to the day when the dog will become associated with 
man. But even at this date, do cave-men never after feast- 
ing throw out a rabbit bone to the waiting jackals, I wonder ? 

As artists the Predmost mammoth-hunters are quite 
unexpectedly keen. They can do you an ivory mammoth 
in the round, or the head of a bear, with quite Aurignacian 
charm, or even, though rather carelessly, a human head and 
rude doll-like figures of men, sometimes in mammoth ivory, 
sometimes in clay. They do statuettes of women too after 
the Aurignacian manner, fat, squat and fertile-looking—after 
the Aurignacian manner, but not nearly so clever. One 
thing, however, they have done which is quite new: with 
engraving tools on ivory they have worked out a conventional, 
a deliberately conventional way of rendering the human 
figure. For that alone they must be ranked as high as their 
predecessors. 

They paint themselves with red ochre. Yellow ochre 
they use too and white, but not so often. They paint no 
pictures, so on what else could these large reserves of paint 
be used but themselves ? The dead, who are always with us, 
we know they paint ;. but deaths do not occur every day in 
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communities of this size. The Professors nearly all say it’s 
body-paint and face-paint. The whole body would, of 
course, seldom be painted, except during the summer season. 

But at any season paint alone is not enough. When 
desirous of appearing more beautiful still they put on shell 
crowns and necklaces, necklaces of mammoth ivory, necklaces 
of stone, necklaces of bears’ teeth, and of lions’ teeth, with 
nicely engraved pendants and other ornaments of ivory and 
rhinoceros bone. Furs, stitched together with bone or horn 
bodkins, keep them warm during the colder months. They 
make for themselves lion-bone daggers, ivory assagais and 
ivory spear-heads, finished with funny scratchy little 
patterns which show again that a sense of design, almost if 
not quite abstract, is already in the minds of men whose not 
very distant ancestors were unable to speak. 

The Predmost hunters’ flint work, if not up to the Solut- 
rean standard, is quite passable. What their kindred of 
Galley Hill can do in this line has not yet been ascertained. 

Meanwhile the unstable weather has begun to change 
again. The cold is getting sharper. ‘The Predmost people, 
who had till lately been camping out more in the open beyond 
the cave mouths, are forced to retire for longer periods into 
their underground world of stalactite. There are threaten- 
ings of yet another ice age. 

And the short Aurignacians, tough little people, driven off 
into obscurity at the beginning of the Solutrean period, 
towards the end of it come creeping back to their old haunts. 
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VENTS immediately after the Solutré-Predmost cen- 

turies, and before the following period begins, 
may be reconstructed thus: The short Aurignacians, who 
had not been able to withstand the Solutrean hordes at 
their first onset, and were driven down perhaps to Italy, 
have lately been gathering towards the north and come 
chivvying round the settlements of their former oppressors. 
And, by the way, we no longer refer to the short men as 


Fic. 32.—A Magdalenian bone harpoon. 
British Museum. 


Aurignacians: henceforth they are the far-famed Mag- 
dalenians. 

Not nearly so well armed, they do nevertheless succeed 
eventually in ridding Europe of the intruders for the time 
being ; but only for the time being, for those flat-faced 
Solutreans, sent trailing across Russia (where else would 
they turn if not back to the east ?), are by no means for- 
getting how rich the western plains were. 

As to the Predmost folk our information is scanty. They 
seem to have vanished too. So all is clear for the un- 
rivalled Magdalenians to troop into the cave galleries, where 
their forbears had ropa it out with the almost inhuman 
Mousterians. 

Every available shelter is reoccupied, as the winters 
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lengthen out. Bivouacs in the open are no longer possible, 
except during the summer sometimes, when clouds grow 
small and Magdalenian trackers with their long, Eskimo- 
like faces follow the undiminished herds of bison across 
the Channel plains and up to the scrubby slopes, where 
woolly rhinoceros, musk ox and reindeer still feed near the 
snow line. The Dogger Bank hills are often alive with 
mammoth that have come nodding through the North Sea 
forests,a multitude of great chestnut manes, and tails like 
heavy red tassels swinging, and tusks over four yards long 


of 


Fic. 33.—Drawing of a eo rhinoceros in the cave of Font de 
Gaume. 


for pushing branches aside or tossing away snow from the 
budding herbage. Aurochs and elk too are among the 
many frequenters of these undulating expanses. 

At the edge of the fir woods one may startle a lynx, that 
crouches, glaring with yellow savage eyes and with ears 
back, having just killed a ptarmigan, or it may be a grouse. 
Ibex peer down precipitous gorges. Marmots that were 
piping shrilly cease, rise up on to their hind legs and, seeing 
danger, pop underground. Squirrels are chattering at the 
sight of a man down there, as he dodges stealthily from 
tree to tree towards a lake on the moors, dotted with duck 
and wild geese. But a sound overhead arrests him, the 
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steady swishing of many large white wings, a flight of 
whistling swans. He fixes an arrow. It darts up into the 
air—ping! A miss. That must have been sheer exuber- 
ance ; usually he would never dream of wasting an arrow 
on anything but a sitter. His Palzolithic bow is but a poor 
affair. However he will do a drawing of a swan when he 
gets back to the cave this evening. 

When he looked up just now he displayed his broad jaws 
and good chin, his high cheek-bones and narrow, straight 
nose. But that long head seems rather big for his height, 
which cannot be more than an inch or two over five foot. 

On the way home, laden with a salmon, which he has 


Fic. 34.—Engraving on horn of salmon, from the cave of Lorthet. 
Les Eyzies Museum. 


speared with his bone harpoon, a duck of some kind, an 
Arctic hare and a tailless hare, he meets others returning 
also from the chase. Two of his older more experienced 
relatives come tottering up under Saiga antelopes. Another, 
badly scratched, shoulders a brown glutton. Another has 
been fishing with a bone harpoon. Fishing is very popular 
since the recent invention of the bone harpoon. 
Afterwards round the fire there is a great feasting far on 
into the small hours. The lusty, truculent young men and 
fighters, getting riotous among themselves, start dancing, 
one behind the other in circles. At least I think that must 
be what is happening. We may not enter, but have to 
remain outside in the faint drizzle that causes a distant lion 
to roar. There are several reasons for thinking that inside 
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there they are dancing—barbarous and monotonous dances 
—or at any rate that they do so on other occasions. 

One reason for thinking so is that dancing has probably 
been in vogue for thousands of years before this. Professor 
Kohler tells how apes, especially after they have adorned 
themselves in trails of creepers, often march round and 
round in circles, single file, gradually becoming more 
animated in their movements till they no longer walk but 
trot, “‘ and as a rule with special emphasis on one foot.” 
Thus, he has noticed, “they tend to develop a rough 
rhythm. They wag their heads in 
time to the steps and seem to incite 
each other to strange antics.” 

And how if Paleolithic man, when 
irresistibly moved to dance, were to 
find himself circling round in the 
footsteps of the ape-like thing that 
Fic. 35.—Men dis- once he was? And how if, many 

ace oo thousands of years after his day, pri- 

Dre durin. mitive tribes still kept that circling and 

stamping and wagging of the head ? 

“‘ Most primitive tribes,” says Mr. Joyce immediately, 
“ perform dances in line ; and circling movements are very 
general.” 

“They dance around in a circle,” says Catlin, of the 
Sioux in the early nineteenth century, “ barking and yelp- 
ing in the most frightful manner, with frantic grimaces and 
keeping time by a simultaneous stamping.” But that is 
not all. What about these cave figures in chamois masks 
at Mége? Or those at Mas d’Azil and at Portel, with bear- 
like snouts ? Or the fresco at Trois Fréres—this posturing 
mime in deerskin and horns and a tail ? 


Hear Catlin: “ My ears have been almost continually 
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ringing with the din of drums ... and the stamping 
and grunting and bellowing of the bison dance.” ‘“ Bison,” 
he goes on to explain, “are a sort of roaming creatures, 
congregating occasionally in huge masses and strolling away 
just where their whims and fancies may lead them; and 
the Indians may be left without anything to eat. In an 
emergency of this kind, every man musters and brings out 
his mask, a bison’s head with the horns on . . . and then 
begins the bison dance, which is for the purpose of making 
bison come. Drums are beaten 
and rattles shaken, songs and yells 
incessantly are shouted. Lookers- 
on stand ready, with bison masks 
on their heads, to take the place 
of each oneas he becomes fatigued 
and drops out of the ring. During 
this time of general excitement, 
scouts are kept on the neigh- 
bouring hills, who, when they 
discover bison in sight, give the 
appropriate signal. At this joyful 
intelligence there is a great shout. 
Then a grand hunt takes place. ‘Fic. 36.—A man dis- 
. - ine guised as a stag in 

The choicest pieces of the victims thé cave Of Task 
are sacrificed to the Great Spirit Fréres. 
and there is a carouse. ‘These 
dances are sometimes continued for two or three weeks 
without stopping an instant, until the moment when 
bison make their appearance. So the dances never fail in 
their magic purpose.” 

The bear dance “is given several days in succession, 
previous to starting out on a bear-hunt. After a song to 
the Bear Spirit, the chief mystery-man, disguised and 
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masked as a bear, takes the lead in the dance and the others, 
circling after him, closely imitate the movements of the 
animal, some representing its motion in running, others the 
peculiar hanging of the paws, when it sits up on its hind 
feet, looking out for the approach of an enemy.” 

Guileless mummeries such as those surely cannot fail to 
make Figs. 35 and 36 more compre- 
hensible. One does vaguely see firelit 
forms trotting and capering in the 
chamois dance for ‘“‘ making chamois 
come ”’ and the deer dance for “‘ mak- 
ing deer come.” Further, these cave 
drawings of men in animal masks seem 
to imply, if not actually to reveal, the 
presence of other personages, the 
mystery-men, wizards or witch-doctors 
—the Paleolithic priests. One begins 
to imagine the respectful fear with 
which the entrance of the earliest witch- 
doctors would be awaited—processing 
shadowily to a rhythm out of tortuous 
corridors into the main cavern, strange, 
Camere Haier prancing apparitions, terrible and fas- 

assagai head of bone. Cinating. These are the savage sorcerers 

Priich Musescnt. with their incantations, a little more 

than human, who understand forbidden 

secrets, who know everything, even about what will happen 
after we are dead. 

Occult wisdom is given to them in dreams. They know 
how, when a man dies, he must be buried on his back— 
that is the proper position now—all painted red and grandly 
attired, as, for example, the young hunter of seventeen is 
at Duruthy, in his necklace and girdle of bears’ and lions’ 
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canine teeth, each engraved with some little device such as 
a pike or aseal. They know that food, implements, arrow- 
straighteners, bone needles and other necessities must be 
put within reach. 

At Chancelade an old man of nearly sixty, with a broad, 
heavy jowl and capacious skull, whose teeth had, most of 


Fic. 38.—Engraving on horn of red deer turning to look back and 
calling, from the cave of Lorthet. 

This is really two animals, one behind the other ; but as the hind-quarters of the 

one and the fore-quarters of the other are missing, I have made the experiment of 


telescoping the two together, even though it does put the sequence of the legs 
wrong. 


them, been lost through disease before he died, is buried 
in a different fashion. He is tied up tightly in a bundle, 
just as some of the Aurignacians used to be—again perhaps 
with the idea of for ever hampering the movements of a 
ghost that might prove revengeful. Sometimes it is 
thought necessary to go to the trouble of scrabbling up the 
bones and reburying them. In such cases the wizards, or 
whoever may be most concerned in the final laying of the 
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ghost, show a very foggy idea of anatomy, for the skeleton 
is usually reassembled quite inaccurately. 

Amongst tribes destined to survive in a Paleolithic 
condition down to historic times a mournful howling is 
kept up for a few days after a death, but no one would dare 
to mention the dead person by name. They avoid speaking 
of death at all, though attempts are made to circumvent it. 

One method is for the 

mystery-man or witch- 

doctor to find out where 

the pain is and then to 

suck vigorously at the 

spot. All of a sudden 

he succeeds in sucking 

out of the patient’s body 

a pebble (which has been 

concealed in his mouth 

allthe time). The patient 

is usually quite cured ; 

but the witch-doctor’s 

own belief, his absolute 

Fic. 39.—Magdalenian flint weapons belief, that he has ex- 
or implements. tracted the evil pebble by 
British Museum. sucking is hard to under- 
stand. Magic, that’s all. 

Probably, by this time, as early as the Magdalenian period, 
magic is strong, and mankind has become so convinced of 
the existence of ghosts or spirits that the witch-doctor, 
peering into the eyes of a wounded man, his enemy, and 
seeing a miniature image—obviously the wounded man’s 
soul—reflected there, really believes that by his own relent- 
less and concentrated powers he can scare that diminished 
ghost away from the body it inhabits into the dead dream- 
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country irrevocably. As in Australia when a “ black ” 
man, taking his enemy by magic unawares, sings the fatal 
Poison Song into him, the doomed wretch, realizing what 
has happened and terrified of the phantom poison that 
he already feels permeating his system, frequently does die 
in good earnest. 

Another of the functions of the Palzolithic priest seems 
to be connected with an enthusiasm for self-sacrifice. You 
should sacrifice at least part of yourself to the Great Spirit, 
since in doing so you also have an opportunity to display 
your courage and endurance. A finger will do. With 
women perhaps this might be as a sign of mourning. We 
shall find Bushwomen as late as our nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries still expressing their grief in just such a manner, 
and, what’s more, still having the operation performed with 
a stone knife. Similarly the Hottentots—the top joint of 
the little finger, as a remedy for sickness. In Mysore 
(where up till 1810 the priest will be found still accepting 
his fee for the job), in various islands in the Pacific, in North 
America and elsewhere, the same story. “‘ The Mandan 
Indians,” this is Catlin again, “‘ sacrifice their fingers to the 
Great Spirit. During the initiation ceremony the young 
brave comes before the medicine-man and here, holding up 
the little finger of his left hand to the Great Spirit, expresses 
his willingness to give it as a sacrifice. ‘Then he lays it on 
a bison skull, where the other chops it off with one blow. 
Nearly all the young men whom I saw passing this horrid 
ordeal,” he says, “‘ gave the little finger of the left hand ; 
and I saw also several who immediately afterwards (and 
apparently with as little concern or emotion) extended in 
the same way the fore-finger of the same hand and that too 
was struck off.” 

Now it so happens that among the Magdalenians, as well 

H 
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as among the Aurignacians before them, the braves fre- 
quently commemorate the amputation ceremony by re- 
cording the outlines of their hands in red paint on the walls 
of the caves: so that we, civilized people, might long 
afterwards look upon these proofs of our forefathers’ faith, 
their unquestioning belief in what they have been told to 
believe, in what everyone else believes, sacred truths. .. . 
Even the Magdalenian artists 
are thought sometimes to be 
under the influence of the 
mystery-men. ‘Their very 
drawings and paintings are 
supposed to have a magic 
meaning, like the drawings of 
the Ojibwas, who in happier 
days would make rude repre- 
sentations beforehand of what- 
ever animal they were pro- 

Fic. 40.—A Magdalenian hand c : : 
outlined in red ochre on the POSiNg to hunt, as if possession 
cave walls at Castillo. of an image or counterfeit of 
hare oc ine ieee Se ihe me «any creature were tantamount 
print of hands withamputated fingers’ to obtaining a sort’ of reflected 

power over it—over its spirit. 
These cave drawings, then—some of which are in almost 
inaccessible chambers that can only be reached after 
swimming across subterranean rivers and crawling on 
hands and knees down long tunnels where you keep on 
knocking your head or scraping your back—these cave 
drawings, are we to call them magic? In a sense, yes. 
They are manifestations of man’s creative impulses ; and 
the artist, closely in sympathy with the creative impulses 
of nature, feels, on seeing a work of nature so splendid as a 
bison, that he too must create. But something similar, not 
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the same. His bison will not be a work of nature : it will be 
a work of art. It never occurs to him to try and imitate 
nature. ‘That would be silly and impossible. To imitate 
a bison efficiently you must reproduce its actual size, weight, 
warmth, scent, speed, and the exact number of its hairs. 
Your masterpiece would be a stuffed bison complete with 
smell, and even perhaps with mechanical movements. 

No, the artist tingles to create something else, something 
that has never existed in the world before—a spirit-bison, 
which is not at all the same thing. As he begins to conjure 
forth his spirit-bison on the flat rock-surface by the light of 
saucer-shaped stone lamps, his feeling of vivid delight is 
akin to laughter, a sort of breathless elation, a sort of irre- 
pressible excitement. He does not know what it is. And 
if the witch-doctor says it’s magic the artist very likely will 
be himself the first to believe. In fact (see Frontispiece) 
he knows it is magic. 

But when there’s further mysterious talk behind his back 
about all the ritual, the appropriate prostrations, conse- 
crations, and I don’t know what hocus-pocus that must 
follow the completion of his work, can you imagine the 
artist’s troubled eyes sliding round to see if those witch- 
doctor fellows have really quite understood after all? He 
could not, of course, put his suspicion into words. 

And moreover there 7s an uncomfortable sense of magic 
in caves. They are often so immense. The one at Niaux 
in the South of France * penetrates nearly half a mile 
into the mountain. Which way did we come in? .Down 
this tunnel or that? And if the feeble light were to be 
blown out! In the more spacious aisles a million pallid 
stalactites hang in chilly silence—a dream cathedral. The 


* See Osborn’s Men of the Old Stone Age for maps showing 
where most of the caves are. 
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stalactites hang down like octopus tentacles. It is as though 
one were under the sea with the sea drained away. ‘Time 
does not appear to have penetrated into these caverns. 
When will the next drip fall? Inamoment? Fifty years 
hence ? 

It looks all so unlike the outer world and as if there might 
be thin implacable presences somewhere in the darkness 
beyond. Primitive man is commonly a prey to the most 
hideous fantasies—delusions that grow into definite super- 
stitions. The witch-doctors are no doubt themselves 
afraid. 

But I think it must be through their scheming that the 
frescoes so greatly admired by posterity should nearly 
always be far away in the least accessible chambers. In 
the cave of Tuc d’Audoubert you have to pass through 
many halls and on down a perplexing series of winding 
passages, before finally reaching the inmost sanctuary where 
your torch shows the actual footprints of bare Magdalenian 
feet—a most startling sight. And there in the gloom stand 
two statues, a cow bison and a bull bison modelled in clay. 
You see them suddenly. This enigmatic seclusion again. 
In the remotest of all the pillared cells at Montespan a clay 
statue of a bear quite as suddenly appears out of the dark. 
It is pitted with javelin thrusts. So are some of the cave 
drawings. The animals here have been “killed” by 
javelins which have been drawn on. Even sometimes the 
animal’s heart is shown with the javelin stuck in it. Surely 
the evidence seems to indicate secret rites and bedevilments 
of some sort. 

At Cap-Blanc along the rock wall there are wild horses 
of considerable size, almost life-size, carved in high relief 
and apparently painted. Amazing good work. Professor 
Osborn regards this procession of wild horses as the finest 
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of all the Magdalenian sculptures. Well, if it isn’t the 
finest, it certainly is one of the finest. 

It has been argued that certain other carvings of horses 
show bridles. I cannot help feeling sceptical about this at 
present because the apparent nose bands and cheek pieces 
are not connected either with the animals’ ears or with their 
mouths. The reindeer has, according to another theory, 
also been broken to harness, for on one side of an amulet 
from Saint-Marcel is engraved something that might be 
taken for a sledge, while on the other side, and unattached 
to the supposed 
sledge, is a galloping 


reindeer. Unattached. ew Es ~ Le 
Personally I don’t feel ys) SESS 
that that’s quite good ; Macias 
enough. 

At the same time Bo 


certainly the Magda- 
lenians are becoming Fic. 41.—Carving in horn of a wild 
horse’s head from the cave of Mas 
very much more ob- gaz. 
servant both of horses 
and of reindeer. One artist, not content with single 
figures, has started drawing troops of wild horses, seven- 
teen in one troop: nineteen in another. They are 
shown following their leader, just like their wild descendants 
of Central Asia, where a number of mares may be seen 
following a stallion. Reindeer too are presently being 
sketched in herds—the first attempts, these, at composi- 
tions. 

Anyhow, the reindeer herds are now so large, and the 
agile artist is so familiar with their ways, that, even while 
chasing them, he can find opportunities of storing up their 
attitudes in his memory—reindeer in profile or full-face, 
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walking, trotting, cantering, turning to look round, reindeer 
grazing, reindeer rutting, reindeer calling. And all done 
with such a quick, intimate touch. In these animal studies 
the Paleolithic artist’s technique is sometimes quite childish, 
but sometimes masterly, as sure and vital as anything of its 
kind before or after. 

The human figure he very seldom draws, but when he 
does he shows just the same untrammelled power of obser- 
vation and just the same technical ability. The fact that 
the caves are full of scribbles, often quite silly scribbles of 
animals would lead one to expect scribbles of human 
figures too. These we find 
right enough. But why 
are these so often, and 
these only, selected as 
proofs that Palzolithic man 
has never been able to 

Se manage the human form ? 

pie 7) es Lila Aa ag What’s the matter with the 
pose, the proportions, the 

sense of movement, the vividness of the masked witch-doctor 
(Fig. 36) in horns and tail at Trois Freres? And why is 
even he always reproduced so blotchily? The engraving 
on bone at Laugerie Basse of a torso, with the hairs on the 
stomach all carefully put in, is no bungler’s work, nor is 
the man carrying something over his left shoulder from La 
Madeleine mere bungler’s work. ‘Then examine the two 
outside figures just opposite. I copied these in the cave of 
Les Combarelles. They are about eighteen inches high 
and very clearly cut. Why are these never mentioned ? 
Now look at them side by side with the outline of the 
Aurignacian relief (Fig. 43, centre) from Laussel. It looks 
as though there had been quite a long tradition of figure- 


fos: 
hades 
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drawing. The Aurignacians showed clearly in their 
statuettes that they were quite capable of tackling the human 
figure. Fat, yes, some of them are fat, but by no means 
all. The head of a girl (Fig. 26) from Brassempuy is not 
fat, and there are others quite slim. But, fat or not fat, 
these carvings show a remarkable grasp of form, considering 
their age. And as more cave drawings and carvings of 
animals are found from year to year, it must be hoped that 


_~ = \ 
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Fic. 43.—Human figures copied from the walls of the cave at Les 
Combarelles. 


Inthe centre is the outline of another figure in low relief of an Aurignacian from Laussel. 


I have put the much more ancient figure in the centre because it so greatly resembles the 
other two. 


more representations of the human form will be found too. 
Of course animal-drawing 1s their special predilection. But 
all artists at any rate will agree that the man who drew the 
Altamira bison (Frontispiece) or the Font de Gaume pony 
(Fig. 44) could not have been totally unable to draw the 
human figure if he had wanted to. Let us rather assume 
that he very seldom wanted to. With the marvellous range 
of colours at our disposal, why do we paint animals so 
seldom? Because we can’t? 
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On his palette, on the other hand, there are three colours 
only—ample for his simple requirements—yellow ochre, red 
ochre and black. Black he can make by grinding down no 
matter what burnt substance into a fine powder and mixing 
it with melted fat; ochres he can make similarly with 
earths of various shades. He keeps the paints in bone tubes. 
There, look, are some of them lying forgotten, half empty, 
together with a few thick and waxy pastels. And there’s a 
large stone palette, very thick, very heavy, with the colours 


« ye hi hdd a 


6 


Fic. 44.—A wild horse, Font de Gaume, perhaps the most wonderful 
Paleolithic drawing known. 


still on it. And there lie the small flint graving tools with 
which he loves to decorate the ordinary cave utensils of 
ivory or bone or horn, covering them with tiny animals and 
birds and fishes in outline or with fancy patterns, parallel 
lines, zigzags, angular spirals, any elementary criss-cross 
that seems to make a surface look richer. 

Occasionally his increasing sense of design urges him to 
produce a pair of ivory bracelets (Fig. 45) embellished 
with an anticipation of the “‘ Greek key.” But these may 
be earlier. They may be Solutrean. If so, all the more 
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wonderful. His treasures in wood or leather we cannot 
describe, as these substances disintegrate so rapidly. 

His arrows and spears sometimes have odd transverse 
lines and dashes up the hafts. By some experts these are 
interpreted as tally-marks recording kills; or an arrow 
marked thus might be carried as a message-stick such as 
the Australian aborigines use, the marks serving as reminders 
of some verbal message that is to be delivered to a distant 
community. For the Magdalenian races have spread far 
and wide. 

They are all over England, as far north as Derbyshire, 
sketching the reindeer and bison 
there, and all over Europe, from “QUANG 
France to Poland, as far east as 
the Ural mountains, north of the S 
Caspian Sea, and there seems to “NN 
be no reason why they should not & 
remain on as the typical Euro- Fic. 45.—Pattern on a 
peans indefinitely. The com- sae Bie ee 
forts of cave-life are increasing. Russia. 

Reindeer and other animals that 

thrive only in extreme cold are common. Magdalenian 
man has, in fact, become perfectly adapted to an Arctic 
life. The long and decimating battle against icy odds at 
last seems to have been won. And then, if you please, the 
climate begins to get warmer—steadily warmer ! 

The melting glaciers shrink before the sun, and the great 
polar icefields, in full retreat towards the Arctic Circle, 
expose mile after mile of waste country never seen by 
mortal eyes before. The Pennine Range is revealed, the 
lowlands, and then gradually the highlands of Scotland. A 
short Arctic vegetation creeps up after the departing snows, 
and presently the new wastes become sweet and flowery, as 
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seedlings sown by the south wind establish themselves. The 
reindeer and all too woolly beasts follow, not only to feed 
on their favourite pastures, but to get away from this un- 
accustomed balminess, which exhausts them. And when 
we lose sight of the Magdalenians it is with little surprise 
that we hear Professor Sollas and 
others maintaining that they have 
gone up after the reindeer, or at 

any rate that most of them have. 
The echoing caverns hung with 
Fig. | 46a viaeda- stalactites are deserted. Drop by 
on the walls of the drop a glassy lime deposit films over 
Lee Font de the bare footprints of witch-doctor 
and artist. Hyenas sniff and slink 
in. All sorts of cave birds and bats take up their dark 
abode there. Débris accumulates and by slow degrees the 
innumerable signs of the Magdalenian occupation are 
obliterated. As years go by another stratum is formed. It 
is as though they had never existed. But still there remain 
the eager, boyish frescoes hidden away in those inner 
chambers long after the cave entrances have become com- 

pletely choked up and forgotten. 


Fic. 47.—A Mammoth engraved on a block of Mammoth ivory. 
Musée de St. Germain, 


THE SPANISH CAPSIANS 


A Denar the Magdalenian period, or perhaps earlier, 
some most amusing people, the Capsians, about whom 
it has been expedient to remain silent up till now, came 
exploring up from Africa into Spain. 

In Spain they found good hunting. The large herds of 
aurochs and red deer delighted them. Kindred tribes, 
hearing of these herds, followed. Suitable caves were to 
be had ; and the Capsian artists, with just the right coloured 
earths at hand, soon got busy with the 
grinding of yellow and red ochre and 
a new chalky white they had dis- 
covered. Black there was of course 
no difficulty about. Any burnt stuff 
mixed with fat makes black. 

These plumed people were quite By 
different from the Magdalenians, ,. re age 
whom they must often have met Capsian warrior with 
chasing chamois and such game on ae and PA ip 

e cave 0 pera. 

the southern slopes of the Pyrenees 

—quite different, much more African. The only other 
decidedly African types that we have noticed as yet so 
far north were closely associated with the tall Aurignacians. 
You may possibly remember that one of them was pointed 
out in particular, a distinctly negroid young man eventually 
buried in the arms of a woman much older than himself at 
Grimaldi, near Mentone. Whether there’s any connection 
between the tribe to which he belonged and these Capsians 
one cannot say. I only refer you back to the Grimaldi lot 
to show that the Capsians are not the first Africans in Europe, 
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which, at the time of their arrival and up to the end of the 
Magdalenian period, has had no natural boundary to the 
south. 

Are the Capsians so positively African? Their drawings 
alone will tell you that at the first glance. They have 
almost exactly the technique and the cheerfully confident 
childishness that the Bushmen are going to repeat later on 
in their efforts. Mr. Joyce could show you a hundred 
and one points of resemblance between this oldest African 
art and African art even of the twentieth century. 

The Capsian figures with fantastically long and thin backs 
could be compared too with almost any of the wooden figures 
of West Central Africa. 

It is as though the African had come to a lusty immaturity 
quickly, but had there remained—by turns childish, freakish, 
bombastic, dangerous, and haunted with terror. 

Childishness we find silhouetted over and over again on 
the walls of these Spanish caves. A modern child might have 
done the picture, for example, of a very small man shooting 
an arrow at a very largestag. Here stag and man confront 
each other at a distance of a yard or so. Man shoot stag. 
That seems to be about as far as the Capsian artist’s mind 
went. Stagrunaway. ‘Thesecondary idea has not occurred 
to him. It may have occurred to him afterwards, but it did 
not at the time. 

African freakishness shows itself in the figures alluded to 
just now, with long thin bodies and short fat legs. The 
artist who first invented puppets of these singular propor- 
tions evidently must have met with a huge success ; and the 
fun of producing others, whole armies of them, seems to have 
been irresistible. Such figures may have had a special 
significance for the Capsians. For us they are only freakish 
—freakish, but one has to admit curiously lively. 
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The bombastic tendency comes out in this vigorous dance 
of archers. The way they brandish their bows and arrows 
above their heads and straddle out their knees as if just about 
to stamp in unison with the left foot, or swing round and 
jump straight up into the air! The new puppets certainly 
can move. Their structure is so simple that there’s little 
difficulty in putting them into any attitude. They can 
prance about in all directions without the least effort. ‘They 
can run after mountain goats, they can swarm up after a 
bees’ nest for the honey, they can 
stalk wild boar, they can fight with 
great agility. 

Their dangerous tempers may 
be inferred from this glimpse * of 
an enemy decamping at the double, 
badly skewered with assagais. And 
there are many other plumed war- 
riors in the caves, depicted as F re 49.—A dance of 

z A : : apsian archers, in the 
crouching to aim or bounding with cave of Valltorta. 
huge strides across the open to _ Each has a bow in the left 
battle. They sometimes wear oa 
fringed bands just above the calves 
of their legs, fringed rings round their arms and fringed 
belts, but belts are rare. 

The women might almost be related to the ancestors of 
the Cretans, with their high head-dresses, their long skirts 
and tight waists. Above the skirt their outlines are not 
hidden. Quite the contrary in fact. 

One rather muddled picture (most of the pictures, like 
nearly all Paleolithic efforts, are rather muddled) shows a 
conspicuously naked man quietly, one might almost say 
bashfully, parading himself amongst a number of these tight- 

_* Next page. 
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waisted women. But the tight-waisted women appear to 
be only moderately interested. Some of them are even 
turning away. So if this is indeed a phallic ceremony, as a 
few of the Professors maintain, it is being conducted in a 
wonderfully calm and detached spirit. 

Now we find the drawing of these figures becoming, as 
time goes on, more and more tadpole-like, more and more 
conventional. ‘There is a tendency to make them into mere 
signs for figures. The change (and we are now beyond the 
end of the Magdalenian period) has been so gradual that to 
the Capsian himself there 
has been no intentional 
simplification probably. 
To him the signs are as 
obvious and unmistak- 
able as anything. ‘Take 
an example. Man stand- 
ing. ‘That can be con- 
veyed by a blob for the 
heae, one upright stroke 
for the body, astroke for 


Fic. 50.—A warrior with bow and each arm and astroke for 
arrows. He is leaping away, though 
stuck through with assagais—from each leg. Leave out the 


the cave of Saltadora. blob now. It’s still man 

standing. Nobody could 

take it for anything else. And now instead of making a 

stroke for each arm, make one stroke right across. He is 

holding his arms out horizontally, that’s the only differ- 
ence. 

This kind of toying with the human form can be traced a 
long way back, and elsewheretoo. Towards the end of their 
day the Magdalenians often treated shapes in a wilfully 
conventional manner. And even in an age so long ago as the 
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Solutrean, the Predmost mammoth-hunters showed they 
could produce highly conventional figures if they liked. It’s 
something to do withsymmetry. There must be more in the 
notion of symmetry than meets the eye. One sees that the 
human form is symmetrical. Looked at carefully, so many 
other things appear to be symmetrical too. ‘Then there were 
the Magdalenian tally-marks and those rows of dots. Some- 
thing must surely come of these fumblings. But what ? 


THE AZILIAN CRAB-EATERS 


HEY eat crabs. Crabs and other things besides, such 
as lobsters and oysters and winkles. Fish, any 
amount, a bird now and then, a frog now and then, also 
venison. For dessert they have acorns, chestnuts, walnuts, 
and hazelnuts, wild plums, sloes, cherries, and wild barley. 
Otherwise they eat very much what the Magdalenians ate 
(except mammoth, woolly rhinoceros and musk ox. These, 
together with practically all 
the reindeer, have migrated 
to the Arctic Circle). Big 
game they do not get often. 
Their arrows would be too 
light: their ingenious 
boomerangs—the very latest 
thing in projectiles —too 
blunt. Fish and oysters are 
the usual fare, good-sized 
Fic. 51.—An early Azilian flint fish, pronged with a harpoon 
implement. made of stag horn, to the 
Natural History Museum (Jardin des butt end of which a line is 
aa attached—and crabs. What 
sort of crabs? Little crabs caught in pools at low tide ? 
Not at all. that’s just the point. Large deep-sea crabs. 
Now deep-sea fishermen need boats. The rudest rafts, 
if you like, a few logs lashed together with strips of hide and 
floating awash. But floating. The Azilians can put to sea 
on something that floats. 
Ever since the antediluvian folk of Talgai with their 
apish mouths got across to Australia from Asia there has 
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been a vague possibility of some kind of sea-craft somewhere 
in the world. The Magdalenians were fishermen. They 
used harpoons. They knew what a seal looks like. But 
here, long afterwards, on a calm day off the coast of Argyll- 
shire, Azilians from the Oban caves, men who must be good 
swimmers or they would not have ventured out, may be seen 
solemnly fishing, suspended motionless 
over the green depths. 

On the Forth too, round about Inch- 
keith, those are Azilian boats. And 
those are Azilian boats off the coast of 
Denmark. There they are lucky. While 
it is still early they can go shrimping 
and prawning ; and in the afternoon they 
can retreat into the bush and perhaps 
come back with a wild boar for dinner. 
They throw out their refuse on to large 
mounds, which the Danes call Kjdkken- 


médinger. ; 
And who exactly are the Azilians ? ie pe 
Well, it seems likely that since the main a harpoon, both 


Magdalenian migrationto higher latitudes  ™#4¢ of bone. 
The harpoon has an 


after the reindeer, groups of short-headed yet sor the vetaining 
Solutrean (or at any rate Asiatic)nomads ‘°"¢- 
aoe : British Museum. 

have been slipping back into Europe 

again with more knowledge from the east, and that after 
many centuries they and those Magdalenians who remained 
behind—feeling able to endure the warmth—have been 
drifting together and intermingling. Anyhow, presently we 
become conscious of a new race along new coastlines and up 
new estuaries : hybrids apparently, sometimes short-headed 
or else intermediate, but more often long-headed, which 
means that the Magdalenian strain predominates. Short- 
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headed adventurers, however, will be found peacefully pene- 
trating from the east into the west for some time to come. 

But it is a very different Europe that they discover. The 
Palzolithic people would never recognize it. Woods are 
increasing everywhere as the glaciers retreat higher up into 
the central mountains and away towards the polar regions. 
Land barriers are being broken down. The Atlantic, sweep- 
ing through the isthmus of Gibraltar, has invaded the broad 
Mediterranean pastures, flooding out the tribes that lived and 
hunted there, scattering them afar, some northwards, some 
eastwards, some southwards. It is no longer possible to get 
across from Africa except in dugout canoes, or by going the 
whole distance round overland by Palestine. 

Another devastating inrush of the sea between Cornwall 
and Brittany has flooded the Channel plains right up to the 
isthmus of Dover, and there, before the beginning of the 
Neolithic Age, the tides will eventually cut a passage—a very 
narrow passage at first—into the North Sea. On the North 
Sea dolphins disport themselves above the drowned forests 
where once upon a time mammoth herds went their way. 
The British Isles are now at last all outlined with foam, and 
Magdalenians who wandered up through Scotland and over 
the moors to Iceland, and the countries beyond, cannot 
return. 

The hybrid Azilians whom we find outlasting these long 
climatic and geographic changes are neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. They do not properly belong to the 
Paleolithic phase of culture: first, because they are begin- 
ning to sharpen their flint weapons by grinding and polishing 
and regrinding them periodically with sand on flat grind- 
stones ; secondly, because they are beginning to make crude 
pottery ; and thirdly, because (such is the tale the fossil 
bones tell) they are beginning to make definite overtures to 
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the wild dog and the wild dog seems to be meeting them 
half way. 

But, on the other hand, they cannot be described as 
Neolithic, because they have no herds, nor, as nearly all the 
Professors agree, have they succeeded in taming the wild 
horse. Their experiments in agriculture are oafish and 
maladroit. Moreover they cannot build—at least not in 
stone. 

But while visiting their humble habitations, during the 
course of this indeterminate and transitional age, one cannot 
help being impressed by the progress that is being made in 
hut-construction. At first, for example, 
they were satisfied with natural rock shelters 
or, at the most, rough bivouacs to sleep in. 

But later on, at Campigny, the French 

Azilians show more enterprise. They start 

by excavating shallow pits. A pole is then 

fixed upright in the centre of the pit. 

From the top of the pole, where stubs of Fic.53.—A bone 
branches have been left on, to the circular nn was 
brim of the pit they contrive a sort of mark. 
thatching—so it seems from this distance— 

which, plastered over with a thick coating of mud, should 
presently harden into quite a solid roof. Later still, on 
the Danish lakes of Maglemose and Svaedborg, they have 
a yet more ingenious method, safer from wolves and other 
enemies. They erect their huts on rafts moored out in 
the shallows. 

They are small people, painted with the traditional red 
ochre and with their hair nicely combed, decked out in 
chaplets of deer’s teeth, and necklaces of pectens, occasion- 
ally understrung with ornaments of jet : jet for the first time, 
you notice. The children wear leather caps all over which 
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snail shells have been sewn—very pretty. The women and 
children are more richly adorned than the men. 

There are many different tribes more or less settled in 
various localities or, to be more explicit, many different 
groups who use the tiny Azilian arrows and domestic utensils. 
There are the Ulster Azilians of Larne, Kilroot,and Port- 
rush—the earliest known men in Ireland. There are the 
Oban Azilians, the Oronsay and Colonsay Azilians, the 
Caithness Azilians and the Deeside Azilians ; but the earliest 
men in Scotland may have been the men of the Mull of 
Kintyre, who perhaps were challenging all comers with their 
weapons of flint, quartz and basalt even before the Azilian 
Age. 

There are Azilian colonies in Durham, in Yorkshire (at 
Settle), in Lancashire, Norfolk, Essex, Kent (at Halling and 
at Sevenoaks), in Sussex (at East Dean and at Hastings), and 
Somerset (in that lovely-spot, Burrington Combe). 

France, Belgium, in fact the whole of Europe, may now be 
called Azilian from Poland to Portugal : and Mediterranean 
people at Capsa and other distant places like Helwan on the 
right bank of the Nile, though cut off from their kindred 
around the northern margin of the new sea, still remain 
racially one with them. 

The notion of a vast dispersal of the aboriginal Mediter- 
ranean tribes before the new incoming sea may perhaps be 
allowed to pass as, at least, a simple explanation of the family 
likeness between various tribes round its modern margin. 
But Azilian habits and flint-craft perhaps originally came 
from the east, since typical pygmy flints are continually 
coming to light from the Caspian, from Pheenicia, from India 
and from Japan. 

The name Azilian, which is convenient to use for all the 
western Europeans of this transitional period, comes from 
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Mas d’Azil, in France, though there are just as many of the 
little hybrid fishermen in other parts—along the banks of the 
Seine and the Somme and at Béthune. 

At Furfooz in Belgium, where that largest of all antelopes, 
the eland, is still hunted, the hunters, who are unusually 
short-headed, have started to make little bowls of clay. 
These, if left in the ashes of a fire, get quite nice and hard. 
They are very rough, but they do seem to hold together— 
which is going to be useful for cooking game. 

At Campigny, in France, this young art of pottery is 
making momentous strides. ‘The potters there have actually 
begun to put handles to their large pots and to ornament them 
with lines, frets, checks, and zigzags. Water can now be 
stored. So can the seeds of wild barley. And here is a 
millstone, possibly for crushing those seeds. We are getting 
within sight of the invention of bread. 

But of all Azilian activities the most interesting and the 
least intelligible is the use of painted pebbles. The Pro- 
fessors have tried to explain these by any number of theories, 
but not one theory has been generally accepted so far. Can 
they be the counters of agame ? Butsurely such very simple 
people would hardly have such an elaborate game, would 
they ? Or some laborious system of numbering? Can 
they even be some sort of semi-pictorial attempts to make 
words visible? Does each pebble, like the unlettered 
savage’s message-stick in after days, contain a whole series of 
sentences? Are they totem stones perhaps ? 

Totemism is a kind of ancestor worship. Primitive men 
usually believe themselves to be descended from some 
animal or bird or other phenomenon which has come to be 
regarded as their peculiar protector and which tradition mag- 
nifies intoathing giganticand imminent. If, for instance, 
you are the descendant of a beaver, you and your tribe will 
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never kill a beaver : beavers are your brothers. Should you 
happen to meet a stranger who is also a beaver, you will at 
once acknowledge the peculiarly sacred bond between your- 
self and him ; for he too carries a likeness of a beaver (or 
what passes for such) concealed about his person. That is 
his totem. It will be buried with him. So will yours with 


you. And after death you will be received into the shadow 
of the great Beaver Spirit. 

If these Azilian pebbles should really prove to be totems, 
how comes it that there are several hieroglyphs sometimes 
on one pebble? Simply because totem ancestors often 
themselves have totem ancestors. Your beaver may have 
been the offspring, by some magical dispensation, of a 
badger, whose divine great-grandfather was a bear. 

The technical resemblances between Azilian pebble- 
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painting and the much older, tadpole-like figures at Alpera 
and Cogul, are very striking. The Cogul style might easily, 
with constant reiteration, have become so conventional as to 
be unrecognizable superficially. But conventional on pur- 
pose, I think. Indeed, after that long period of incessant 
animal-drawing in a comparatively realistic and unsophisti- 
cated manner, a reaction of some kind must only be expected. 
Artists will want to get away from all that for a bit. 

Certainly the Azilian pebbles do show that there’s a funny 
new idea in the air, a feeling for lines, lines drawn parallel, 
dots in rows, zigzags, circles. What does it mean? Take 
circles. Circles give an idea of roundness. Now just as 
your bison picture was in no sense a real live bison, but some- 
thing far stranger, something created by man—a ghost bison 
—so your circle is not a representation of any particular 
round object, but of all round objects—the very ghost of 
roundness. It might also, among other things, convey a 
suggestion of enclosure, of something within which one 
is safe. How different from the rapid darting to and fro 
of a zigzag, like the agitated course of a frightened hare! 

If you wanted to delineate, say, an aricestor’s swiftness, 
you might use lines, either dead straight or wavy or zigzag : 
you would never think of using circles or squares. The 
minds of artists everywhere are fidgety with a desire to 
experiment in abstract shapes ; and the decorative, almost 
musical effect of repeating them is very fascinating. Some- 
thing will have to be done about this new craving for 
symmetry. 

Meanwhile men’s fancies, even geographical fancies, about 
the ghost world are now becoming slightly more definite. 
The ghost world is situated towards the west, beyond the 
sunset. And this belief may have already got mixed up 
with the actual sun itself. We get hints, the faintest hints 
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only as yet, of a rude form of sun worship. And considering 
the tortures of cold the wretched world has been going 
through, what could be more natural than adoration of the 
sun? To understand hints of this sort better we must go 
down to South Germany, amongst other places, to the large 
grotto of Ofnet. A considerable number of Azilians, some 
short-headed and some long-headed—which shows what 
hybrids they are—have been buried here. But only their 
heads. They have all been beheaded with flint knives. The 
knife marks can still be seen at the point of severance. There 
are boys and girls and a certain percentage 

of older women, but no old men. Did 

(\) the old men do the beheading ? And what 
happened to the bodies? I hastily sug- 

Fic.55.—Aspe- gest that perhaps they were burnt on a 


cimen of the 
very small funeral pyre. 


Azilian flints, The point, however, is that the decapi- 
os proba. tated heads have been placed side by side 
bly. in groups, all exactly facing towards the 


Natural, History west. The boys have no coronets of shells 
Plantes), Paris. or stags’ teeth, but the girls have (about 
three hundred shells and twelve stags’ 

teeth to each coronet), and so have the older women. 
The faces of both sexes are painted with red ochre. So it 
must have been a good ceremonial burial. There is no 
question here of wholesale murder, or that the bodies were 
just stuffed into the nearest cave out of theway. On the 
contrary, the heads have been placed most neatly side by side, 
and the weaker sex at any rate have not been robbed of their 
finery. And they are one and all facing exactly towards the 
setting sun. ‘That is what we should particularly notice. 
But enough. The end of the Azilian Age has come and we 
must move on. An age only half conscious, a hesitating age 
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of small beginnings. Small people, small flint weapons, 
small painted pebbles. And the last thing the Professors, 
finishing their researches for the moment, have to show is 
small too—a field-mouse. 

‘No, not quite the last thing. Look, before this frail body 
is turned to stone. Listen, before the ravenous earth 
swallows it up—a small, sweet sound, the sound of a thrush 
singing. 


PA fi 


THE NEOLITHIC AGE BEGINS 


HE old map, the Palzolithic map, is now becoming 

obsolete. Forests are spreading northwards over 

enormous areas before covered with ice. In Asia the 
123 
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Fic. 58.—(A.) A Neolithic axe from the Loire valley, with its original 
handle. The polished stone blade is set in a horn socket. 

(B.) For comparison, a more modern stone axe used by the Papuans of 
S.W. New Guinea. 

(C.) Another type of Neolithic axe, also with its original handle and also 
fixed into a horn socket. This one seems to be more of a hammer 
or pick. It comes from a Swiss lake village. 

Although arrow and spear blades have to be fixed to their shafts with 
gut or sinew or other kinds of lashing, it is by no means necessary to 
have your axe blade lashed on. The blade may be stuck in with resin ; 
but even resin, as Mr. H. Balfour has shown, can be dispensed with. 
Many stone age savages of our own era wedge their stone blades in so 
tightly that no extra attachment is required. To prevent or at any rate 
retard the splitting of the wooden handle, the club-head should be as 
knotty as possible. 

(A.) Musée de St. Germain. 
(B.) British Museum. 
(C.) Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, 
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be other than severe. It’s all very well to have become a 
herdsman and have flocks, but too maddening when things 
go wrong, when in spite of all precautions the accursed lions 
continue their depredations ; and crocodiles, innumerable 
and invulnerable, seize the best bull as he goes down to the 
river to drink. It’s hard work having to keep the sheep- 
folds in constant repair. Cows and goats have to be milked 
twice a day regularly. All very tiring for people who are 
only just beginning to learn what work 
means. Work is the test of a man’s 
value. 

The herdsman, to console him, now 
has a strange animal assistant, his dog. 
What was the original wild dog? A 
jackal? Awolf? Canit have occurred 
to some Azilian hunter, who had suc- 
ceeded in killing a wolf-bitch at her lair, 
that his cave children might like a puppy 


Fic. 59.—Prehis- 


to play with ? Or was the odd alliance tosie freee 
formed even earlier, after a cave feast, in Eevee ferege 
when the feasters amused themselves by they have beets 
chucking out bones to a jackal-like crea- —carved in ivory. 
ture haunting the refuse dump? Cambridge Museum. 


Anyhow, by the Neolithic period dogs 

have permanently attached themselves to human settle- 
ments, have learned how deaf men are to the approach of 
enemies—by night especially, when it requires the loudest 
barking to wake them up—how completely useless their 
noses are in tracking game, and how their legs dawdle so in 
running that they cannot round up the silly sheep properly 
without an intelligent dog’s help. And the dog’s reward 
comes inthe evening. Food is assured, and from this time 
forth puppies can be reared in delicious safety. 
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A watch-dog is also needed against the mincing gazelles 
that venture cautiously through the mists before sunrise 
into the hopeful little patches of corn that have been sown 
with such trouble by the more provident communities under 
the guidance of their patriarchs and mystery-men. So with 
his dog and his crops and his flocks, with jackals and hyenas, 
kites and vultures for scavengers and a vast number of cranes, 
herons, ibises, flamingoes, pelicans, geese, duck and other 
birds sheltering in the papyrus thickets or crowding the low 
islands of the prehistoric Nile, the 
prehistoric Egyptian ought to do 
well. He hasa boat. Vast num- 
bers of fishes enliven the unsullied 
waters of his river, which also 
teems with nourishing hippos. 
Ostrich eggs are to be found in the 
sand, and there are countless ante- 
lopes in the desert gorges. No- 
SO thing, it seems, need now prevent 

Egyptian bracelet, man from passing beyond the 

ae merely nomadic stage in this bril- 

liant valley. And the valleys of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates offer equal 
attractions. Men are well versed in the art of hut-building. 
Comfort without luxury, security not too secure. In such 
conditions another outburst of creative effort may be con- 
fidently expected, and indeed already Egyptian flint-workers 
are producing samples of surpassing skill. Before many 
centuries are out they will be making the most perfect cere- 
monial weapons the world has ever seen or ever will see. 
And fancy being able with only stone tools to extract from a 


steely, brittle substance like flint, anything so elegant as 
a bracelet ! 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Their pottery, fashioned with supple fingers, still has in 
every curve a charming individual vitality, which is lost at a 
later date owing to the invention of the potter’s wheel. 
The potter’s wheel does not improve pottery: it merely 
cheapens it. But for the present, for- 
tunately, there are no wheels. 

Basketry is probably older than pot- 
tery and in its perishable way as useful, 
when you think that a basket tightly 
woven with long fine grasses will just 
hold water. It may even be that clay- 
covered baskets were the first pots. 

While the Nile is in flood the tillers of 
the soil become semi-aquatic ; and as 
a result there’s a good deal of rheuma- 
toid arthritis about. That ancient 
disease again. 

When they die Neolithic Egyptians 
are carried out to the desert solitudes of 
purplish-brown rock and lion-coloured 
sand. ‘There they are buried in shallow 
pits, curled up as.if asleep, with their 
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hands covering their faces. Stone jars Egyptian oes 
Fae —a _ Fertility-god- 
and earthenware bowls containing food Has eae 


and drink for the next world are placed British Museen. 
ready for use when wanted, as well as 

flint knives and bead necklaces to wear. The Palzolithic 
belief in a future life remains fundamentally unchanged ; but 
something very droll is now added—a cosmetic set. Natur- 
ally the departed will want to look their best when they 
reappear in the underworld ; so—at least in the case of richer 
people—a proper outfit must be provided for outlining the 
eyes with black or, more peculiar still, with malachite green. 

K 
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The flat stone palettes on which this black or malachite 
green paint is mixed are curious. They are never round or 
rectangular in outline, or oval, or any other obvious shape. 
They have the outlines of animals—totem animals, so most 
of the Professors think. Anyhow, there can be no doubt 
that even among Egyptians and Mesopotamians, by far the 
most progressive peoples in the world at this date, that ancient 
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Fic. 62.—Design on a prehistoric Egyptian bowl. 
Cambridge Museum. 


sense of close kinship with animals still retains a fascinating 
hold over the mind. 

But if, realizing the advantages of a settled agricultural 
existence along these rich rivers, folk here have definitely 
ceased to wander, others elsewhere have not. Emigrants 
from the old world have already discovered the new. 

They must have entered the unknown continent of the 
mastodon and the megatherium from the north, but whether 
from the north-east or the north-west we have not yet ascer- 
tained. Both routes are possible, the eastern route only 
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just so long as the land bridge via the Orkneys and Shetlands 
to Iceland and on through Greenland remains unsubmerged, 
the western route only just so long as the Behring Straits 
remain quite narrow. Directly the Atlantic Ocean breaks 
over the eastern route, however, and the Arctic Ocean widens 
the western route till it becomes an impassable sea of jagged 
and drifting icebergs, the new continent and its new inhabit- 
ants will be cut off from the rest of the world until the arrival 
of Columbus. Yet although they must shortly be marooned 
out there in the wilds, the prehistoric people of America are 
destined to prove by their marvellous creations, particularly 
in the Maya countries, in Mexico and in Peru, that human 
intellects develop on very similar lines always, however far 
apart geographically—which is not surprising when we reflect 
that from this Neolithic stage onwards every single human 
brain is based on the same physical pattern and that similar 
climates usually produce rather similar conditions. 

The popular theory that all megalithic art must have 
originated in one hallowed spot, where the fortunate natives 
had a monopoly of it, need not be discussed here. All that 
we can say for certain is that at present, during the Neolithic 
Age the dark Mediterranean folk remain dominant from 
Egypt to Spain, from Spain to the British Isles, from the 
British Isles to Scandinavia. They have become the 
aristocrats of the world and the supreme creators of their 
limited time. In their hands Neolithic art rises to such a 
height that future generations, standing before their enor- 
mous stone dreams, will stare and say, “ Surely these things 
are not the works of men, but of giants.” 


‘ 
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Be ORE approaching the mysterious Neolithic temples, 
we shall go round some of the rude abodes of the 
temple-builders and their contemporaries. 

The first thing to be noticed is that a certain number of 
caves are still occupied. Ignorant or lazy families who live in 
out-of-the-way districts have failed to grasp the importance 
of all this new talk about giving up the time-honoured cave 
habit. The old hunter, who has lived in the same old cave 
man and boy these goodness knows how many years, says 
that what was good enough for his father is good enough 
for him. The more adventurous clans, however, having 
discovered better grazing for their flocks, or perhaps better 
earth for their earthenware, in a locality where there are no 
natural caves, set about excavating artificial caves for them- 
selves. 

The earliest hand-made cave, as we saw it in the Azilian 
period, was little more than a big hole in the ground with 
a lid of rough thatch that might or might not be plastered 
over with clay. This sort of pit dwelling is all the rage 
now. Nearly a thousand of them are clustered together at 
Weybourne, in Norfolk, the floors being paved with smooth 
stones brought from the beach, some distance away. This 
Weybourne group may be compared with the group at 
Hastings, or the much more beautifully situated group in 
County Antrim, overlooking a long white bay patrolled by 
long-winged gannets, not far west of the cliffs and arches of 
Balintoy. 

The pit village on Hayes Common in Kent is also a good 
example of its kind, each pit with its own cooking recess 
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where, as soon as the evening meal is likely to be wanted, 
the girls put the duck or the sucking pig, or whatever it may 
be, on to the large smooth stones with which they have 
previously covered the red embers. The top and the front 
of the cooking recesses are then blocked up so as to form 
an oven ; and all who have eaten food cooked in this manner 
declare it to be most succulent. 

Neither the Hayes Common girls nor any other girls or 
men in our wild islands have learned how to weave yet, 
probably. At any rate woven garments are not conspicuous. 
When it’s cold, furs seem to be the usual wear, and when 
it’s warm, nothing—a little red ochre, perhaps. 

The Hayes Common pits are deep. But the pit of the 
future is not going to be so deep. Any tendency to 
excavate less can only mean that as the floor rises the walls 
and the roof must rise too—obviously, to give head-room 
—until in time the whole thing emerges above ground as 
a hut. 

Compared with the Hayes Common pit-clusters, Grims- 
pound village on Dartmoor is decidedly advanced. The 
walls of the twenty-four beehive huts here are made of 
heavy stones, built up without mortar. Creeping in 
through a doorway composed of two heavy stone jambs, 
which support a heavy stone lintel on the top, you find 
yourself in an outer porch. You can see into a rather dark 
retreat on your right. This is the main room, not quite 
three yards across. In the middle of the floor is the cook- 
ing hearth and beyond it is a raised platform where they 
eat and talk and sleep. All round the village is a double 
defensive wall enclosing about four acres, into which the 
cattle can be driven every night, for the village dogs cannot 
be expected to keep off an indefinite number of wolves. 

Presently in Scotland, in Ireland and in Cornwall we 
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find a certain number of people hopefully solving the 
housing problem in a different way, involving much labour. 
They burrow underground and make long curving galleries 
' expanding into stone-lined apartments roughly four 
yards across, singularly cave-like. 

At Grossgartach, in Germany, the two-roomed rectan- 
gular cells—rectangular observe—are distinguished by 
having decorated walls; red and white chevrons painted 
upon a yellow background. Artistic people here. One of 
them squats in a corner absorbed in the modelling of a 
goat, just the head, rather conventional, in clay. 

On the Mediterranean island of Lampedusa the oval 
dwellings have an inner and an outer chamber, lined with 
very large slabs of stone set up close together, touching, in 
such a manner that when you go inside you feel as if hidden 
away in a den hollowed out of the solid rock. The dens 
on the neighbouring island of Pantelleria are much the 
same, though there they have reached the rectangular 
stage. On the other hand, the Balearic islanders, who as a 
rule like their habitations to be square, sometimes build 
above ground, sometimes below. The stone roof-slabs of 
a typical dwelling below ground are held up by untrimmed 
stone pillars, which give the curious interior the appearance 
of a stalactite cave, small and dark. 

In southern Italy stone villages can be seen grouped 
round caves that are still inhabited. 

From these few scattered examples it may be inferred 
that the transition from cave life to life in definite villages 
above ground is very gradual and—anyhow down to the 
end of the prehistoric era—by no means complete. 

The word village, by the way, must not be thought to 
imply sweet innocence and rustic quiet. On the contrary. 
Every village, whether of wood, dried mud or stone, is a 
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fort. Neolithic people live dangerously. It is impossible 
for them not to live dangerously. 

A goatherd comes limping home without his goats, but 
with the laughter of wild hill tribes still ringing in his ears. 
They pounced upon him suddenly unawares. And _ his 
uncle’s cattle, it seems, have been spirited away during the 
night. Brigands by nature, education and _ inclination, 
these hill tribes are getting too numerous and must some- 
how be held in check. So the industrious valley people, 
fearful for the corn crop, exercise their minds to improve 
their weapons. Slings are coming into use. The chiefs 
are polishing their axes more carefully ; and they are, of 
course, always on the look-out for the newest thing in flint 
arrow-heads, spear-blades and stabbing-knives—flint, or 
indeed any other suitably hard substance. 

A particular kind of black glassy rock called obsidian is 
very useful, but rather a rarity. ‘Traders occasionally come 
from the island of Melos, in the Zgean. There appears 
to be plenty of obsidian there. They come over in boats 
to barter obsidian for other things they want. It would be 
quite a mistake, though, to imagine great trading routes all 
over the world yet, or even in European waters. An 
effective maritime trade would be certain sooner or later 
to spread abroad a hundred and one influences, the in- 
fluence, for example, of those accomplished Egyptian artists 
whose drawings, especially on pottery, show an altogether 
new decorative sense and a most enviable power of trans- 
lating forms into formulas. Another influence that one 
might expect to see spreading abroad, if there were any 
effective maritime trade to spread it, would be the Cretan 
influence, or the influence of the Cyprus artists with their 
red and black incised pottery, and presently their copper. 
But their handiwork has not been found anywhere at all 
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far away as yet. In north-western Europe no one seems 
ever to have heard of Crete (where the stone houses men 
live in sometimes have an inner chamber measuring as much 
as seven yards by eleven)—never heard of Crete or of 
Cyprus or of Egypt either. 

Arrangements for home defence may be studied best in 
Sardinia. Quite an unusual amount of thought has gone 
into the construction of the Sardinian nuraghi, low two- 
storied towers some ten yards in diameter. These are 
roofed in most ingeniously, each course slightly over- 
lapping the course beneath and so gradually converging 
inwards to form a rugged dome. 

Ideas of symmetry, of enormousness, of strength for ever 
and ever, harass and delight the minds of all artists, and 
the art of building is coming very much to the fore—an 
art whereby they think they can express such ideas. 

The thick walls of the nuraghi are of artificially squared 
stones, set up with a kind of clay mortar. A low door sur- 
mounted by a heavy lintel-stone gives access to a dark 
passage straight through the thickness of the wall into the 
lower chamber. On one side of this dark passage a stairway, 
also in the thickness of the wall, leads to the upper chamber. 
On the other side of the passage, almost invisible in a recess, 
stands a sentry guarding the entrance. The doors every- 
where are small. It would be exceedingly hard for an 
enemy attacking to force a way in. The main entrance at 
one fort is six foot high, but so narrow that a man’s shoulders 
have to be squeezed through sideways. 

All these low Sardinian towers are in commanding 
situations, and all are close to streams or springs of good 
water. As a rule there is a fortified outer wall as well, 
enclosing a space not only for the cattle, but also for a 
whole village of huts. 
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Meanwhile it may be remembered that at Maglemose 
the late Azilian, or, as many of the Professors prefer to call 
them, the earliest Neolithic folk, had the bright idea of 
avoiding the unannounced visits of their enemies by living 
on rafts moored out in the shallow lake (Maglemose merely 
means Big Marsh). 

This idea has been taken up and developed in many other 
lake districts, in Switzerland especially. The 
chief difference now is that instead of pre- 
carious rafts they have a number of platforms 
supported well above the water on piles. 
Numerous reed-thatched huts are built on 
these platforms. Sometimes a wooden cause- 
way, also on piles, may lead out from the 
shore to the quaint village so airily suspended 
above the water and reflected in it; some- 
times the village can only be reached by 
boat. In England villages of this kind may 
be seen on suitable shallow lakes, in York- 
shire, Norfolk and Suffolk, Buckinghamshire 
and Shropshire. In Scotland and in Russia 
also. But the best examples are found all Fic. 63.—A 
the way from Switzerland—there is a good Pons sae 
one at Robenhausen—to the great Hungarian = Maglemose. 
plain. 

At Butmir, near Sarajevo, the lake-dwellers make pottery _ 
ovens for themselves and a lot of bowls and dishes orna- 
mented, just as the AXgean islanders and others ornament 
theirs, with incised lines and dots and twirls. They can 
spin and weave. They grow corn on the mainland. The 
grain is brought by boat to the village and there crushed 
between grindstones. One can count about nine hundred 
of these grindstones. -Some of the inhabitants are busy 
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with their flint axes and adzes and saws and hammers and 
chisels repairing one of the huts. 

Whatever can those little earthenware statuettes just 
inside the hut be? Idols? They represent human 
figures, anyhow, that much 
is clear, crimpy-haired 
female figures covered with 
curious designs that suggest 
tattooing. They wear neck- 
laces. They cannot be 
dolls : dolls would not all 
be females. Can they be 
some dreadfully primitive 
goddess of fertility? They 
make one think back to 
the Palzolithic statuettes of 
fat women (see Figs. 25, 27 
and 28). 

There’s no doubt that 
the man who first thought 

ny s of moving his hut and the 

huts of his tribe out on 

Fic. 64.—(A.) Polished stone axe stilts, to stand in the water 
set in its original heavy wooden R : - 

handle, from a Swiss lake village. like a flock of sandpipers, 


(B.) For comparison a more really was a genius. The 
modern stone axe from Brazil. 


See note to Fig. 58. man who first thought of a 
(4.) Musée de St. Germains. cranog was, you might think, 
(B.) Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 


not nearly so bright; but 
the cranog idea has caught on, especially in Scotland and 
Ireland. What is a cranog? Well, it’s like this. The 
original cranog man, having had his rather ramshackle 
lake dwelling wrecked and himself nearly drowned in the 
marshes during a night of storm perhaps, may have felt 
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indisposed to resume all the labour of pile-driving once 
more, when the very next hurricane might bring the whole 
crazy concern down again, roof and all, into the black water 
beneath. And, casting about for a firmer standing, he 
must have longed for an island. On this lake, where he 
and his tribe have always lived, there are no islands. But, 
failing natural islands, could nothing be invented, nothing 
constructed ? If artificial caves, then why not artificial 
islands ? 

An artificial island built up with stones, 
logs, heather, anything, on some shallow 
spot that always appears high and dry in 
times of drought, an artificial island staked 
round with poles to prevent the edges 
slipping and then piled up with turfs and 
more heather and brushwood—that is a 
cranog. Not a bad site for a limited 


Fic. 65. — Late 
Neolithic squat- 


number of huts. It seems to us rather ting figure from 
’ : Adalia, in Asia 
damp, but they don t find itso, And, ee] Lee 
wonderful to relate, this singular method haps a primitive 
of establishing villages on artificial islands Fertility - god 
will persist even beyond the dawn of BOSE Bae. 


history. Venice will rise up out of a 

cranog in the Venetian lagoon ; and the soldiers of Cortés 
will be dazzled by the beauty of Tenochtitlan, the city of 
Montezuma, with all its palaces shining from afar, mirrored 
in the lake of Mexico. 

Returning to England by air in a wide sweep from the 
south, one can hardly fail to be impressed. As far as the 
eye can reach the land is overspread with dusky blue forest. 
The only areas not darkened with trees are the pale, 
scattered lakes and pools, the pale rivers winding to the 
pale coast, the pale -marshlands—and the pale Downs. 
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There are no trees on the Downs; a hawthorn bush now 
and then, but no trees. The Downs and the open uplands 
where the Downs converge round Avebury, are all chalk : 
chalk covered with a close velvet of grass and flowers. 
Presently, when we dive lower 
and flatten out at five or six hun- 
dred feet, you begin to see rare 
villages of huts at intervals along 
the Downs and dotted sparsely 
over the plain of Salisbury. You 
may perhaps notice also a few pile- 
dwellings and cranogs on suitable 
pools. And nowat last it becomes 
clear why all Neolithic folk who 
have abandoned the cave habit 
choose to live on open lakes and 
marshes or on the open Downs. 
They are afraid of the forest. 
Open country is good country. 
You know where you are. The 
suncan reach you. But the forest 
is bad. It is well known that the 
forest is full of devils. And there 
are wolves. I doubt if Neolithic 
Fic. 66.—Polished stone man ever goes far into the forest 
axe, from Ehenside Tarn, é 
Cumberland, in its ori- alone. And everything is forest 
ginal wooden handle. except the pools and rivers and 
British Museum. the. Downs. 

There are, certainly, just a few rocky areas like Dartmoor, 
where trees are thin or absent. And here, sure enough, 
stand human habitations. Smoke is rising blue from the 
twenty-four huts at Grimspound and from a settlement on 
Whit Tor—dquite a well-planned fort, this latter, built of 
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stone. But in the South of England outcrops of rock are 
unusual. 

In the greater part of the country, where the lowlands 
are all either forest or morass, the only ways of communi- 
cation are by dugout canoe up the rivers, or else on foot 
along the Downs. From village to village—distances of 
anything up to twenty or thirty miles in these days—track- 
ways run. Looking down from a great height, it becomes 
more than ever clear that these well-defined trackways all 
along the ridges of the pale grassy heights tend to 
converge upon Avebury. But why Avebury? What is 
there at Avebury? We are coming to that presently. 

Following the tracks outwards, away from Avebury, in 
various directions towards the coast, we notice how some 
of them end in cliff forts, whereas others end close to 
certain estuaries, where there are natural harbours sheltered 
from the sea by convenient headlands. The Stour and Avon 
estuaries, sheltered by Hengistbury Head, would accom- 
modate a whole fleet of dugout canoes. So would Poole 
Harbour. For getting across to Wales, which is a longer 
pull than it used to be owing to the widening out of the 
Severn, the estuary of the Axe, sheltered by Brean Down, 
would be an obvious canoe creek. 

Generally speaking, however, the waterways are sadly out 
of touch with the high ground ; and indeed the problem 
of water for people living on the summits of the chalk 
ranges seems at first to present considerable difficulties. 
In ordinary times they could go down into the valley. The 
cattle could easily be watered there and easily herded up 
to the top again twice or three times a day. But when 
hostile tribes are reported to be out, the cattle have to 
remain inside the compound, which is of course fortified 
and palisaded.. Then the water problem becomes acute. 
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There must be some better way of storing water than in 
skins and earthenware jars. Actually, as it happens, an 
ancestor (already, you may guess, semi-divine) had a brain- 
wave—a dew pond. 

It seems incredible, but, thanks to him, they now drink 
dew, bowls and bowls full of dew, as much of it as they like. 
They give their very sheep and goats and pigs and little 
cows and ponies dew to drink. They get it by forcing the 
air to condense during the night. 

This is the secret. The magic dew pond which, as any- 
one can see, is lined with stone, has a concealed underlining 
of clay and chaff mixed, and below that again a second 
underlining of rushes. And while the chalk hills are 
absorbing the day’s warmth, the underlining of rushes and 
clay keep the pond cool. But all night the chalk hills are 
busy radiating out the warmth they have received during 
the day ; and so, over the pond’s cold surface, moist air is 
precipitated in large quantities. Even in the hottest and 
driest weather the magic dew pond glitters brim-full in the 
morning, although the very evening before, thirsty men, 
thirsty beasts, and evaporation, may have half emptied it. 
I wish we knew the name of the great man who first worked 
out the details of this prodigious stratagem of ‘‘ making rain 
come.” Amongst all primitive tribes who live in the open 
where water may be a difficulty the ‘“‘ rain-makers ” are 
most important individuals. 

Some clever staff work went to the laying out of these 
hill-top strongholds. They are always sited on the most 
dominating eminences ; and there is never any dead ground 
near by, where enemies could assemble unseen. Among 
the finest of the Neolithic village forts is the one at Cissbury, 
in Sussex. It covers an area of sixty acres and includes 
several flint quarries. Very useful to have the material for 
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unlimited weapons and implements on the spot. General 
Pitt-Rivers, when talking of the hill-top forts from a military 
standpoint, can hardly contain his admiration. “ How 
carefully,” hear him, ‘“‘ how carefully the defenders have 
economized their interior space, drawing their rampart 
just far enough down the hill to obtain a command of view, 
but not one yard farther.” ‘Two, three, and even four tiers 
of huge palisaded ramparts, one behind the other, with a 
ditch in between each, until the last ditch is reached—the 
last ditch beyond which one can retreat no more. At the 
bottom of each ditch a barricade of stakes will keep attackers 
at a hideous disadvantage for a long time, as Homer will 
show very vividly in a later age. There is much stone 
hurling. Stones fly about “ like snowflakes in a tempest.” 
Large piles of stones must have been collected behind the 
ramparts. 

But the labour of digging such defences with only com- 
paratively feeble pick-axes of stag horn! It must have 
taken months, years. Yet when at last it is really finished, 
when the huts have all been put up and the chief can rest 
knowing that the sentries are posted, then all hands surely 
must be conscious of a certain satisfaction—for the moment 
at least. Their work done, their village within its palisaded 
ramparts impregnable, this proud place their home. Kites 
whimpering in shrill tones above. Their flocks below. 
Such a view, such air. . . 


NEOLITHIC MEN 
ENTERING THE GHOST WORLD 


T is now quite certain that the old faith has survived. 

Those Palzolithic Mousterians, uncouth and long ex- 
tinct, have in the end triumphed magnificently. Their 
desperate but thrilling denial of death’s finality has caught 
the imagination of every one since. The ghost world 
they persuaded themselves to believe in is now a solemn 
fact, a fact which Neolithic man apparently does not 
question. 

The Neolithic dead are buried simply, with no more 
than their simple necklaces on usually, with their spears, 
it may be, or other weapons beside them, a few tools in 
case of emergencies, and alittle food for the journey across 
the shadowy borderland. 

When Paleolithic man first started to bury his dead, 
attempting thus in the best way he could to preserve the 
body, burial must, I think, have been reserved for the 
dominant few only and their immediate families. The 
proper place for the burial was evidently either the cave 
in which the dead had lived, or some other cave in the 
vicinity. But a cave. In this more enlightened Neolithic 
epoch, however, when the dominant few are ceasing to 
live in caves, leaving such lairs to impoverished persons, 
outcasts and cut-throats, it is felt that some seemlier rest- 
ing-place should be provided for ghosts of honour. But 
the cave tradition lingers. In Malta and Sicily, and in parts 
of France, the inventive faculty of Neolithic man only runs 
as yet to the excavation of artificial caves in cliffs, with 
entrances that can be effectively blocked up. Elsewhere, 
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in the absence of cliffs, it is felt that a cell, constructed in 
the open with the largest possible blocks of stone, would 
suggest a cave very nicely. The largest possible blocks of 
stone; partly because walls of little stones one above the 
other would not give quite the solidity of a cave; partly 
because very large stones are somehow in themselves more 
impressive ; partly because, as the chief has pointed out, 
they will certainly last longer. And so on his death, ter- 
rible and violent, an artificial cave, a cell-like chamber, is 
made for him to sit in. There, with large slabs of un- 
hewn rock set up with tremendous labour for walls around 
him, and a still larger slab as a roof, he waits in the dark 
as if dreaming, his head bowed down on to his bent-up 
knees, until he shall be ready to walk forth to meet the 
honourable ghosts of his ancestors. 

This tomb is a dolmen (from dol, a cavity; maen, of 
stone)—not for the common herd. They are different. 
Any hole scratched in the ground will do for them. They 
have done nothing in particular. They have merely existed 
and then ceased to exist. But the chief is irreplaceable. 
He did everything for the tribe. His strength was fabu- 
lous, his complicated ideas superhuman. ‘This mound that 
is being piled up with zealous devotion over his grave 
shall be a landmark in space, for he was a landmark in 
time. It is the grandest grave that ever was heard of. 
People will come from miles and miles away, travellers from 
distant lands, to see it. Legends about it will be handed 
down, legends the very source of which can no longer 
be remembered. It will become a haunted place. And 
when, in centuries to come, frosts and rains have worn 
down the surface of the mound till the hidden grave is 
exposed ; when treasure-seekers have broken in and robbed, 
leaving the skeleton to the pulverizing air; when nothing 
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remains but two or three great shapeless masses of rock 
propping up the roof-stone all awry—the ruin, no longer 
even haunted, will be known casually by empty names such 
as the ‘‘ Men-an-tol,” the ‘‘ Three Brothers of Grugith,” 
the “ Devil’s Den,” and so forth. 


Fic. 67.—The Devil’s Den, a dolmen tomb near Marlborough. 


The Devil’s Den is in a small bare valley of its own called 
Clatford Bottom, on the left bank of the Kennet, near the 
foot of the Marlborough Downs, very lonely. On the 
right bank, three miles or so upstream, is another, much 
larger mound or barrow (from berz, a hillock). This, the 
West Kennet barrow, a hundred and twelve yards long by 
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twenty-five yards broad at its east end, contains not just 
one dolmen only, like the Devil’s Den, but a series of 
dolmens fitted close together in line so as to form a corridor. 
On either side of this corridor, and opening into it, other 
dolmens are added, as side compartments. Each of these 
dolmen compartments can hold at least one chief, The 
simple dolmen mound has, in fact, lengthened out into the 
typical long barrow of the Neolithic Age. The solitary 
vault has developed into a multiple vault for either here- 
ditary or successively elected chiefs. The West Kennet 
vault is approached from the outside by a narrow stone 
passage, twenty yards long, the roof stones of which weigh 
about a ton each. 

Whether the advantage of sitting (the attitude might 
more accurately be described as squatting) beside dis- 
tinguished ancestors and in their spectral company avoiding 
solitude, quite outweighs the advantage of having a tomb 
all to oneself remains a matter for much thought ; and we 
shall find Neolithic man continually havering between the 
two alternatives. 

The fine tomb at Tarentum, in Italy, to take an example, 
is a plain dolmen for one. The Berkshire barrow known 
as Wayland’s Smithy (a purely fanciful name invented 
long afterwards, Wayland being an Iron Age man) has an 
interior chamber in the shape of a cross, designed to 
accommodate at least four. The barrow at Calvados, in 
Brittany, conceals twelve separate chambers, each of them 
round, with domed, or rather corbelled, roof : each chamber 
with a separate entrance from the outside. In Sweden, at 
Axevalla, there are nineteen bodies of chiefs seated round 
the walls, each in his separate shrine. In the Danish island 
of Zeeland the barrow of Borreby is unique in containing 
seventy bodies, but at Borreby it is as much their age as 
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their number which is so remarkable. None of the men 
are over eighteen, and with them squat their wives and 
children, the youngest child being only two. I say wives 
simply because one does not know what else to call these 
girls. Sisters? But then there are the children. No, I 
think wives will do well enough. 

In the Grotte de Castelet, near Arles, the Professors have 
examined over a hundred bodies, evidently of warriors. 
Each warrior has his flint arrows or spears or polished battle- 
axe of stone. One of them was laid low by a stab from 
behind, and here you may see the assagai blade still fixed 
deep in his backbone. Near by is another tomb, the 
Grotte des Fées, approached down a stone stairway. In 
fact there are any number of slightly different methods of 
burial. The great tomb at La Hougue Bie, in Jersey, is 
cruciform in plan, like so many of these tombs; and the 
entrance—this is an almost invariable rule—faces east. 

Sometimes, either from lack of suitable stone, or because 
all chiefs are not of equal renown, or on account of tribal 
poverty, dolmen tombs are set up in miniature, mere 
kistvaens (kist, chest ; vaen or maen, of stone). The barrow 
of St. Michel, near Karnak, is an instance of this. It has 
several kistvaens inside. Other variations of the same idea, 
the idea of a cave-like chamber or chambers of stone in the 
interior of a little hill, occur in Ireland, in Scotland right 
up to Caithness and the Orkneys, in nearly every part of 
England, in Wales, France, Spain, round all three sides of 
the Mediterranean to the eastern limits of Asia. In the 
Mediterranean itself the AZgean islanders, and the Neolithic 
Cretans too, bury their dead in kistvaens. 

Along the southern coast of the Mediterranean, the 
Neolithic men of North Africa also house their grandest 
deadin dolmentombs. There are dolmen tombs in Tripoli, 
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and even down in the Sudan. At Bou Merzoug and Bou 
Nouara and Msila, in Algeria, there are vast numbers of 
dolmen tombs, each within a circle of stones. At Roknia, 
likewise in Algeria, they are burying a number of chiefs 
after a battle. Those chiefs were terribly wounded, most 
of them, before they died. There are dolmen graves in 
Morocco too, in the Kabyle district. 

Now the Professors are pretty well agreed that most of 
the mounds or barrows which enclose dolmen tombs, if 
not all of them, have low circular retaining walls with large 
unhewn uprights at intervals all round. Even the kist- 
vaens probably have stone circles round them, all except 
the very poorest. The long barrows too, where many 
chiefs sit together in the orthodox dreaming position, have 
likewise a low retaining wall with large uprights at intervals, 
but since the funerary corridor within is long, it follows 
that the mound of earth which covers it must also be long, 
and the retaining wall thus necessarily becomes expanded 
into an oval. The West Kennet barrow (near the West 
Kennet temple), a very good example of its kind, will 
remain, complete with its retaining wall, for thousands of 
years, until at last it flashes through the minds of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century people that large masses of stone 
such as these would surely, when broken up, make excellent 
building material. 

It is not yet possible to say just how far the Neolithic 
inhabitants of our islands are connected racially with people 
like the Egyptians, away in Africa. Both seem to be off- 
shoots from the original Mediterranean tribes which, when 
the sea came flooding in, were (as I have ventured to suggest 
before) scattered in all directions. But by this time the 
connection between tribes from those submerged hunting- 
grounds must be exceedingly remote. And although early 
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Egyptian mastaba tombs are found faintly to resemble the 
dolmen tombs in structure, yet that is not enough to prove 
any very direct intercourse. Indirect intercourse, that is 
another matter. A simple idea will spread from tribe to 
tribe gradually, until in the end no one knows where it first 
materialized. 

So this idea of a cave tomb in the open is spreading—a 
monumental tomb having a mound of earth piled high 
above it, to be the immortal residence of the illustrious 

dead. 
In the islands of Lampedusa and 
Pantelleria, in Corsica and Sardinia, 
Sicily and Malta, various types of 
plain dolmens are found, as well as 
multiple dolmens forming corridors 
with side chambers. And _ similar 
tombs of enormous unhewn blocks of 
stone are found, not only round the 
Fic. 68.—Design ina Mediterranean, in Morocco, Algeria, 

Neolithic tomb at ‘Tripoli, Palestine, Syria, South Italy, 

tay Pee Switzerland, France, and Spain, but 

well beyond the Mediterranean, in 
Portugal, Guernsey, England, Wales, Ireland, Belgium, 
North Germany, Denmark, and South Sweden. In Bul- 
garia also they erect dolmen tombs, in the Crimea, in the 
Caucasus, in the hills of Eastern Mesopotamia, where 
live the marvellous Elamites and their neighbours the 
Sumerians, of whom there will be more to tell presently. 

The burial barrows of China are important and so at a 
later date are those of India and Japan. 

The imperial barrows of Japan have a peculiar interest, 
because something may be learnt, or at least inferred, from 
them about the true Neolithic barrows. We find the 
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imperial slaves, for example, and the imperial horses, buried 
with their master, and annual ceremonies performed in 
front of the more celebrated barrows, particularly before 
that of the almost mythical Emperor Jimmu. Which facts 
alone would give one a clue to the meaning of the West 
Kennet barrows and to others like it. But I am reserving 
a mass of much more conclusive evidence, evidence almost 
at first hand, which will be brought forward during our 
passage through the Bronze Age. 

Meanwhile it is important, I think, to remember that 
these great tombs are works of art, not works of nature. 
Death is a work of nature; and Neolithic artists (I mean 
artists of all kinds) are exalted with the idea that, just as 
they and their forerunners who drew those lively animals 
have made certain phases of life immortal, so they can surely 
make death itself immortal too. Death now sits captive in 
a massive cell, sealed up under a hill of earth. And seeing 
death thus immured, they boldly attempt, by setting up 
gigantic stones, to petrify time also. 

This tall stone or menhir (hir, tall; maen, stone), which 
they have levered into position with so much sweat, is 
supposed, as it were, to fossilize some victory or other 
painful or astonishing event, some achievement that must 
never be forgotten. Menhirs are not covered in like 
dolmens, but stand out in the open unconcealed. 

The menhirs of Brittany and the British Isles have been 
no easy things to haul. . For hauling a hulk that weighs, as 
one of them does, some forty odd tons, and to haul it 
eighteen miles, one needs more than mere time and labour. 
One needs something else very significant—a power of 
organization. They must have organized the uplifting of 
that huge monument known as the Men-er-Hroéch, for 
instance, with extreme care, lest its mass should fall back 
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upon the hot and struggling enthusiasts below and crush 
them. Perhaps it did—a thing over twenty yards high, 
weighing about three hundred and sixty tons. ‘They must 
have had trouble enough, you’d think, with the Clach an 
Truiseil, which stands only seven yards above ground, away 
in the Outer Hebrides. 

Menhirs are like milestones posted along the centuries. 
The strain of dragging them, with ropes of twisted hide, 
along the rough ground must be enormous, even for talented 
people like the Egyptians, who (as may be seen later on in 
their drawings) do it most ingeniously over tree-trunk 
rollers. Men as well as oxen pull ; other men assist behind 
with levers; while others again, seizing each roller as it 
passes out behind, hurry it to the front, so as to form a 
continuous rolling track for the precious obelisk. 

Obelisks may be classed as the most highly sophisticated 
of all menhirs, but by no means the most beautiful. The 
most beautiful and the most magnificent by far are the Maya 
menhirs of Central America. Each of these elaborately 
records a definite date, definite, that is, in Maya chronology. 
In our chronology the earliest date to which all other dates 
in the Maya sequence seem to refer is 3643 B.c. This is 
roughly the time when the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
are just hesitating outside the margin of history. 

It is time therefore to inquire again what has been hap- 
pening in the new continent, where not a trace of Palzo- 
lithic man has ever been found. At about the end of the 
Palzolithic period, nomads from the old world must have 
drifted across either from the north-east, or more probably 
from the north-west. We have heard nothing more at all 
about thesenomads. The Arctic Ocean cut off their retreat 
and they were left high and dry to work out their own future 
as best they might. 
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In the interval, during the last few thousands of years, 
they have been gradually increasing. They have taken 
kindly to the prairies and have been percolating through 
the farthest limits of the forests. In the extreme south in 
Patagonia they have met with animals even more outlandish 
than the mastodons of the north, the most outlandish 
animals in fact that humanity is ever likely to set eyes on. 
These are the ground sloths, varieties of megatherium, 
incredible beasts of monstrous size that sit up on their hind 
legs, supported partly on their thick tails, to browse on the 
leaves of trees. They move slowly, being stupid and 
ponderous. ‘They have long, rather coarse golden hair and 
—so it would seem—quite gentle dispositions, for the early 
Neolithic Americans of Patagonia keep them in caves 
either to be fattened for tribal feasts or for their milk. No 
greater gift has Neolithic man brought with him from the 
old world than that gift for domesticating animals. But 
there is nothing else in Patagonia to suggest that man is 
progressing at all fast there. Rather the reverse. 

Farther north it is of great interest that we should come 
upon barrows, not at all unlike the barrows of the old 
world. There must be something very profound in man’s 
instinct to pile up earth into a mound over his dead. But 
we look in the centre of the continent, between Yucatan 
and the Pacific, for the first signs of anything like a nucleus 
of civilization. Here the mysterious Maya people, now 
or later at some time unknown, gather from the east and 
from the west. No one, not even Dr. Maudslay or Mr. 
Joyce, can say when. There is only what appears to be 
their earliest date to go by, 3643 B.c. But once they get 
to work, the Maya artists standalone. And their carvings, 
from the very first moment we catch sight of them,* areso 

* At a much later period than this. 
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excessively elaborate, so full of complicated symbolism, - 
that we can only recognize them as the results of a culture 
already very old. 

To appreciate the overpowering effect of Maya art it is 
not necessary to go farther than the portico of the British 
Museum and look up to the left at that towering plumed 
figure, the apotheosis of menhirs, carved in the semblance 
of a priest-king or a god, no one knows which. 

But the point I most particularly want to make is that 
menhirs, while recording an essential date or memorable 
event such as a victory, have also something superhuman 
about them to the half-savage mind, which tends to confuse 
persons and things. Any great rock standing up all alone, 
even one that is quite uncarved, is, especially in certain 
lights, so queerly like a man that it almost zs a man ; it is 
more than that, it is inherent with some gaunt vitality ; it is 
the massive and simplified image of an elemental power ; 
it is the effigy of a breathing god. 

We find this reverence of large standing stones to be 
more widely distributed than any other form of primitive 
worship. Over and over again half-savage minds will 
unconsciously allow an astonishing event to assume quite 
soon afterwards the most prodigious aspect—as in the case 
of Jacob, the Semitic patriarch, who much later, in 1200 
or so B.C., after a curious conflict with his god during the 
night, will in the morning be so dumbfounded to discover 
himself still alive that he will resolve to “ set up a pillar, 
even a pillar of stone” forthwith, to commemorate the 
encounter. 

In Greece at a later date still—the second century A.D. 
—the inquiring Pausanias, during a very instructive tour 
of his native land, will tell us of a district where they still 
worship a menhir, believing it to be a manifestation of a 
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-powerful god, identified in Pausanias’s day with Hermes. 
In France this Neolithic worship will be strong enough to 
thrive even down to the year 789, when we shall have the 
edifying spectacle of Charlemagne frantically striving to 
eradicate it by edicts and threats, and actually attempting 
to cast the menhirs down and break them. His hatred of 
them as monstrous and amorphous idols can hardly surprise 
us when we see, on a closer examination, that some of them 
are indeed quaintly carved with features, with hands and 
feet and necklaces in low relief. Look at the one at St. 
Servin. It is a queer-looking object, but many thousands 
of men have abased themselves in spirit before it. 

In order to understand the uprising of the sacred menhirs 
and to witness their downfall and degradation during an 
epoch of Christian ascendancy, we have had to penetrate 
too far ahead, beyond the Neolithic Age, wherein we must 
now again reassemble: our next visit being up to the great 
temples, or as near to them as we can get. 


Fic. 69.—Neolithic ring made of polished green 
stone from northern Ireland. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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N Hack Pen, in Wiltshire, and on the hills near by, 

whence you can look down upon the plain of Avebury, 
great cinnamon-coloured bustards, with cat-like whiskers, of 
all Downland birds the largest, run, skim horizontally over 
the grass and then halt motionless, elongating their necks to 
getawidersurvey. Ata safe distance some of them resume 
their spring courting, much in the manner of ostriches, 
puffing themselves almost inside out, till the snowy wing 
feathers heave up like foam. They are not at all shy of 
Neolithic man, who must long ago have learned the futility 
of trying to stalk them across the open without any cover. 
In our country at this period these remarkable birds are as 
familiar as the larks above, or the pale pink pelicans floating 
in the valley pools far beneath. Wherever men travel over 
the open from one stockaded village to another, these great 
bustards are sure to be seen skimming horizontally away to 
points of vantage, unpursued. 

But too many tracks lead down into the plain of Avebury. 
Too many tracks, too many people. The cinnamon- 
coloured bustards continue their courting well away from the 
crowd. Crowds are usually densest immediately round the 
famous Avebury stone circle or cromlech (crom, curve, circle ; 
lech, place of stone). This is the most revered temple in all 
the land. It is over four hundred yards across. Four or 
five thousand people could stand within its roughly circular 
ramparts—ramparts which are different, you notice at once, 
from those round the villages on the heights. For up there 
in each case the ramparts are surrounded by a deep ditch on 
the outstde, so that while the attackers are crossing the ditch, 
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the defenders have them at their mercy. Here at Avebury 
it is the other way. The ditch is on the inside. Obviously 
therefore there can be no question of ever defending the 
temple. But if such curiously reversed defences have not 
been designed to keep anyone out, could they, on the con- 
trary, have been designed to keep anyone in—spirits, for 
example or gods ? 

The fear lest ghosts should escape back from the tomb and 
frighten their live relatives has been mentioned before in 
connection with the Paleolithic habit of strapping up 
corpses into tight bundles, so tight as to reduce the possibility 
of the ghosts extricating themselves to a minimum. 

Now, it is not only these reversed defences which seem to 
hint at the presence of a ghost, or ghosts, but the actual 
temple itself. The temple is roughly circular. Close to its 
centre are two very large objects, a menhir and a dolmen, 
each within its own circle of unhewn stones. These two 
circles, the menhir circle and the dolmen circle, are them- 
selves within the main outer circle which encloses the entire 
temple precincts—anarea of twenty-five acres. Just beyond 
this outer stone circle is the very deep ditch, and beyond 
that again are the outer ramparts. From the far side of the 
mysterious ramparts, a circuit of three-quarters of a mile, 
nothing can be seen of the actual temple. And this is quite 
as it should be. The most primitive witch-doctor, the most 
ignorant Neolithic priest, knows that there must always be 
mystery guarding the gates of religion. 

But what religion? Can we even guess? I think so. 
The temple centres round a menhir and a dolmen. The 
menhir, unless it differs greatly from other menhirs about 
which we have fuller information, either commemorates 
something or someone, or it may already have come to be 
regarded as the actual effigy of some supernatural being, as 
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in the various instances before quoted. The dolmen too, 
unless it differs greatly from other dolmens about which we 
have fuller information, must either be the actual tomb, or— 
like a medieval altar—a conventional sign for the tomb of 
some supreme individual whose divinity has become estab- 
lished. 

I am timidly suggesting, in short, that here we have to do 
with a religion based partly at least upon the fear of death. 
Death, after all, is a very common basis of religion. It is to 
some extent the basis of most religions right down to modern 
days. And there seems to me to be nothing at all grotesque 
in imagining Neolithic priests so perturbed by the disastrous 
and unceasing raids of death (as they might be by the raids 
of a hostile tribe), that while some of them merely do Mumbo- 
Jumbo ceremonies to ward it off, others—like their modern 
representatives—are mainly concerned in challenging its 
abrupt night by boldly professing to know what happens after 
it. Like the Mousterians before them, they may believe that 
they have checkmated it with the pleasant doctrine of resur- 
rection. Resurrection, yes ; but revenants,no. Nothing that 
could possibly prevent ghosts must be left undone. 

But the opposite of death, we may be quite sure, interests 
and puzzles Neolithic man just as much. For even though 
death may prove to be infertile after all, life, as symbolized 
perhaps by the menhirs, most emphatically is not. The 
Professors moreover have nearly all given their support to the 
theory that those Palzolithic carvings of fat Aurignacian 
women were really nothing less than primitive goddesses of 
fertility. And meanwhile that ancient tradition of the Fat 
Fertile Female has not been lost. We saw almost exactly 
similar figures at Butmir, in the lake village there. And now 
others are turning up in Malta, Crete, Greece, Serbia, 
Poland, Egypt, and a number of other places. 
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The worship of fertility, whether in the form of an idol 
or not, usually, even amongst the most rudimentary races, 
will be found to involve the worship of all nature, of life 
generally. And that is in no way inconsistent with yet 
another vague instinct, the instinct to bow down before the 
apparent source of all fertility, the sun. Later on, in Egypt 
and elsewhere these two ideas are found more and more 
closely associated—fertile life and its brilliant source, barren 
death and its shadowy sequel. 

The southern approach to the great temple, up a stone- 
flanked avenue, is very coldly dignified. John Aubrey, of the 
seventeenth century, says : ‘“‘ From the south entrance runnes 
a solemne Walke, of stones pitch’d on end about seven foot 
high, more or less, which goes as far as Kynet, which is at 
least a measured mile from Aubury to another monument 
of the same kind, but less. The distance of the stones in 
this walk, and the breadth of it, is much about the distance of 
a noble walke of Trees of that length : and very probable this 
Walke was made for Processions.”’ 

Yet we must not forget that those witch-doctor priests and 
chiefs processing down the stone-flanked avenue from the 
Kennet to the Avebury temple are still very immature in 
mind. But though their notions about life and death may be 
very muddled, this thing they do seem to feel with intensity, 
that nothing is too noble, too grand for the gods, whatever 
the gods may be. The stones they have set up here at 
Avebury are stupendous. 

Next in importance after Avebury come the temples at 
Arbor Low, in Kent—and Stonehenge. The temple at 
Stonehenge, however, is not at this date much like the Stone- 
henge with which we are all familiar. It is an earlier build- 
ing. Its low earth ramparts, excavated, just as the Avebury 
ramparts were, with staghorn picks, enclose a space a 
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hundred yards across. Immediately within these ramparts 
stand tallunhewn slabs of stone. ‘These, strange to say, are 
not the native stone, sarcen, but blue syenite. They have 
been set up, forty-five of them, at intervals of about five 
yards all the way round. Forty-five. That makes a good 
large circle, but not nearly so large as the Avebury outer 
circle. 

In the centre of this circle of blue syenite there seems to be 
a dolmen or something ; but the mists surrounding this 
temple are so dense that for the moment it seems impossible 
to make out what is inside ; and I haven’t quite the courage 
to take youin. All sorts of dark taboos forbid the entry of 
uninitiated strangers. About that we can be quite positive. 
It is difficult to make out, but I fancy there is a dolmen, and 
there may be other great standing stones as well. 

However that may be, what are blue syenite rocks doing 
in Wiltshire ? Not the smallest boulder, not a pebble, not a 
single pinch of blue syenite gravel can be found anywhere 
else throughout all the plain. 

Dr. Thomas, after a long geological search, has shown that 
the nearest outcrop of it occurs a hundred and forty-five 
miles away, across the Severn in Wales on the Prescelly hills. 
A hundred and forty-five miles as the crow flies. Can they 
possibly have brought these huge stones all that distance ? 
And that is only as the crow flies. ‘The total distance would 
be about a hundred and fifty miles by the shortest practicable 
route. From the Prescelly hills they could have hauled the 
stones down what looks rather like a regular Neolithic track- 
way to the mouth of the river Taff. ‘There they would have 
to get the stones into their dugout canoes and paddle across 
during a dead calm to the canoe harbour at the mouth of the 
Axe, in the shelter of Brean Down. Thence upstream 
through the tidal reaches, and on through those wide lakes 
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and fens that at this date cover so much of northern Somer- 
setshire. ‘They would probably make for some point near 
Glastonbury. There, I suppose, unless they have succeeded 
in training their small oxen to the yoke (and that’s very doubt- 
ful), it would mean resorting to sheer human muscle again. 

In fact transport arrangements, over such a long and 
arduous route as this, would involve so many difficulties that 
one finds oneself casting about for some other solution of the 
problem. Why should they have toiled to haul stones from 
far Prescelly when there are plenty of sarcens here on the 
spot? Could not the syenite possibly prove, after all, to be 
relics of a stratum once overlying these sarcens, which them- 
selves are but the relics of a stratum once overlying the 
chalk ? By their very rarity, if this were the case, they would 
be certain to attract attention, and even might appear super- 
natural to savage minds, objects of big magic, as thunder- 
bolts are. But for the present we must be content to picture 
the blue stones coming from Prescelly. And if they really 
did, well, we can only marvel the more. 

But this first temple at Stonehenge is evidently inferior in 
honour to the great temple at Avebury, whither all the track- 
ways lead and where the witch-doctor priests are no doubt 
fully aware of their superiority. 

One other early Neolithic temple, and one of the most 
intriguing, must be alluded to, because of the ceremonies 
solemnly enacted there later and all too briefly jotted down 
by the Greek, Pausanias, a writer quite unversed in 
archeology and therefore quite unbiased. He tells how, ina 
little frequented part of his own country, “ there are circles 
of great unhewn stones, within which sacred mysteries 
(iega Gxogonta) are performed.” These sacred mysteries 
are performed, it is curious to note, in honour of a Fertility- 
goddess. No mention is made of any image of her. The 
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fact that the “‘ great stones ” of this circle are “ unhewn ”’ 
is enough to prove at least one temple of the Avebury type 
in use, thousands—not hundreds, but thousands—of years 
after the final downfall of Neolithic man in Europe. 

To the early, unhewn period belong certain other strange 
monuments, the alignments. 

All that we can say about these at present is that they are 
menhirs arranged in open order in line, or in parallel avenues, 
or to enclose a rectangular space; and that, being menhirs, 
they are almost certainly associated with the memory of 
ancestral superhuman beings, with whose august spirits, 
especially perhaps in the glow of sunrise and sunset, they 
become incarnate. 

An alignment of menhirs at Ashdown, in Berkshire, though 
doomed to almost complete destruction later on, is composed 
at this date of about eight hundred menhirs standing in three 
divisions. 

The Dartmoor alignments might also be studied with 
profit. 

But the most impressive alignments in the world are those 
of Brittany. At Erde-ven nearly a thousand menhirs have 
been setup. At Karnak there are nearly four times as many, 
arranged in three groups ; to the west the Menéc group— 
about a thousand menhirs in eleven parallel lines; in the 
centre the group of Kermario—about a thousand menhirs 
in ten parallel lines ; to the east, the group of Kerlescan— 
about five hundred menhirs in parallel lines ; and also a large 
rectangular space enclosed by menhirs. Menéc, Kermario, 
Kerlescan. The solemnity of Karnak will remain till the last 
stone falls. 

During the interval between these earliest unhewn monu- 
ments and later structures like the second temple of Stone- 
henge, or the Maltese temples of Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, 
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there ought to be time to make a few inquiries about the 
importance or otherwise of a previous Neolithic discovery— 
gold. 

In certain rivers that pass through gold-bearing strata 
they have been for some time collecting the bright metal. 
Artists, perceiving its possibilities from the first, have begun 
to fashion strange new shapes with it, glittering shapes with 
delicate designs, the like of which have never been seen 
before. In their hands the lumpish substance becomes quite 
transfigured, and throughout the Neolithic world presently 
it becomes to be valued according to their standards, that is 
to say, by the amount of beauty they are able to produce with 
it. But when, long afterwards, it passes into meaner hands 
that can only use it for profit—a poorer sort of profit—its 
beauty fades. It becomes a mere marketing convenience 
and, in the final degradation of finance, no more than a dis- 
agreeable habit, a drug fatally and increasingly desired, the 
possession of which, though some temporary alleviation, is 
emphatically not, alas, a joy for ever. 

Not long after the discovery of gold comes the discovery 
of copper. The Professors have been searching in Baby- 
lonia, especially in Babylonia, for the first indications there 
of that extraordinary copper-craft which in after years could 
produce work so jolly and so rural as the frieze of little copper 
heifers and the copper statues of bulls round the temple of 
the goddess Nin-Khursag at Ur. The search is still pro- 
gressing. In North-western Europe, however, during all the 
Neolithic stage, gold and copper seem as rare as some of the 
precious things in which various people, but the Egyptians 
particularly, are beginning to delight, turquoise from the 
Moghara quarries in Sinai, coral from the Red Sea, ivory 
from the elephants of Nubia. 

In Brittany necklaces of callais, a precious stone resem- 
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bling turquoise, are worn by the richest chiefs, who also 
occasionally wear ornaments of amber and of gold. But for 
personal embellishment, time-honoured materials such as 
bone and shell, teeth and claws, are considered quite hand- 
some enough by most people. 

After this digression in quest of gold, copper, and other 
choice commodities, having traversed the interval between 
the earlier and the later Neolithic phases (the approximate 
dates of which vary in different countries), we must adjourn 
to Malta. Malta is now surrounded by sea. ‘There are no 
more pygmy hippos there; and the Mousterians, who in 
ages past were free to wander this way across from Italy to 
Africa, have long been extinct. 

The new inhabitants are typical long-headed, pastoral folk 
of the Mediterranean race. Seeing them in the sun on this 
surf-ringed island with their sheep and small oxen and old 
grunting sows with litters, seeing the brown goatherds, their 
dark heads against the hairy flanks of the goats at milking 
time, you would never suspect that a few of them can not 
only milk goats, but have also been imagining and creating 
the mysterious temples of Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, Halsaflieni, 
and Hal Tarxien. These curiously cave-like temples, each 
with its corbelled roof of limestone rising into a rude dome, 
are of great beauty. They have needed much more skill 
and better organization than any earlier temples of the 
Avebury type. At Avebury and Arbor Low and the first 
Stonehenge temple of blue syenite the great slabs of rock 
were left all rugged. Here the slabs are shaped into 
rectangular form, so as to fit closely together. The care 
taken about the fitting, quite apart from the intricate ground 
plans, the almost polished surfaces, and the rare but effective 
carvings in low relief, can only show that artists (who have 
probably not yet become in any way specialized) are getting 
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very busy and excited about the art of building, an art which 
ever since the Azilian period seems to have been moving 
slowly towards an ideal of huge symmetry. 


Fic. 70.—A Neolithic altar at Hal Tarxien, in Malta. 


Hagiar Kim, with its two spacious apse-like chambers 
on to which four others have just recently been added, is the 
noblest thing of its kind anywhere. The well-placed hang- 
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ing spirals in low relief give a slight, a very slight, richness 
that enhances the bare and gloomy dignity of the place. 

Mnaidra consists of four similarly apse-like halls, entrance 
to which is gained down a paved passage reminiscent of the 
entrance to a long barrow, but much higher, four yards high. 
The great slabs of dressed stone which line this passage on 
either side do not all quite reach the stone ceiling, so here 
and there spaces near the top have been filled in with smaller 
stones. At the far end of the passage you find yourself in 
one of the four apse-like halls, fifteen yards across, dim and 
creepy, with what looks at first like an immense doorway on 
your left. But when your eyes have become accustomed to 
the religious light, it proves to be an immense dolmen, set in 
the solid wall. Presently two real doorways become visible ; 
and farther to the right an opening, more window than door, 
into a secret-looking chamber, where you can just make out 
a very small dolmen, under three foot high. This seems 
quite secret enough. And then you become aware of a 
narrow opening in the opposite wall which gives access to a 
still darker and more secret shrine beyond. 

Turning next to the first of the two real doorways, and 
passing under its massive lintel upheld by massive jambs, 
you find yourself in a room with three recesses, one contain- 
ing a small dolmen, the other two each containing a pillar of 
stone three foot high, on the top of which is a flat block that 
might be used for offerings. A pillar. Surely an enshrined 
menhir ? We shall find many other such pillars “‘ set up 
on high ”’ before long. 

Through the second doorway are further chambers full of 
rather similar shrines. 

The only images to be seen in this labyrinthine temple of 
Hagiar Kim are small, votive figures of terra-cotta. There 
are many of them. And looking more closely you realize 
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with quite a start what they represent. They all have the 
exuberant, bulbous contours of the fat Fertility-goddess. 

Gross and crude as she is still, she has become a definitely 
grander lady than she was in Paleolithic times, for she now 
wears a kilt. Sheis thus one of the first, if not the very first, 
female form divine ever portrayed by any artist anywhere 
in an unmistakable dress. And I dare say on special occa- 
sions the Maltese girls appear kilted in similar fashion, to the 
admiration of all. They certainly have plenty of spindle 
whorls to spin with. And it’s more than likely that they 
weave kilts for their men folk too. 

Other terra-cotta figurines—here an animal, there a bird of 
some sort, painted red—show an unspoiled primitive sense 
which is agreeable enough; but it seems that Neolithic 
carvers are only at their best when translating their sense of 
form into repeating, or almost repeating, patterns. 

Hal Tarxien shows them at their best. Of the two 
principal altars there, one has a decoration of beautiful sing- 
ing spirals, the other a little troop of ibex, charmingly simple, 
in single file from the right. The Halsaflieni bowls are very 
attractive too, especially one showing a series of long-horned 
buffaloes round it. 

At Hal Tarxien there are more of the obscure and deeply 
withdrawn shrines that were a feature, a queer feature, of the 
Mnaidra temple. It appears as though the worshipper must 
kneel or crouch down in front of these small openings into 
inner shrines. The openings are usually not more than a 
foot square and two foot five above floor-level. One cannot 
help feeling that there are opportunities here for a little 
priestly fraud, supernatural sounds, oracles, I don’t know 
what. As to ritual, Professor Hort and others have a theory 
that oxen are brought in for sacrifice periodically, and tied up 
in front of the altar with a rope that is passed through those 
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pairs of connected holes which you can see in the stone floor. 

At Halsaflieni one finds similar conspicuous pairs of con- 
nected holes in the floor. The Halsaflieni temple is entirely 
underground, with two floors connected by a stairway. Its 


Fic. 71.—Bird’s-eye view of part of the temple of Hal Tarxien, Malta, 
with the original corbelled stone roofs left out in order to expose 
the plan. 


walls, quarried out of the limestone, are mostly 
painted with graceful flowing patterns in red ochre. And 
again here, chamber after chamber can only be looked into 
through openings about a foot square at crouching or kneel- 
ing height from the floor. Inside the shrines stand images, 
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just as at Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, and Hal Tarxien, of the 
Fertility-goddess. But here she is not alone. The dead 
are with her. This is where, side by side with their ancestors, 
the bodies of Maltese chiefs and their dependents are put, 
with ample provision of food in pottery bowls for their 
hungry spirits. 

The largest chamber is circular, and the desire of the 
amazing craftsmen who excavated it evidently must have been 
to produce below ground the semblance of a temple above 
ground, with dolmen, altar, and all complete, chiselled out of 
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Fic. 72.—Neolithic design on pottery, from Malta. 


the solid rock in fairly high relief. The effect is peculiarly 
ghostly. And ghostly they meant it to be, a ghost temple 
for ghosts. 

If we could wait on in Malta during an indefinite number 
of centuries we should find the famous ghost temple of 
Halsaflieni eventually becoming quite blocked up with 
pious burials : so many generations of chiefs in their neck- 
laces of strung shells or stone beads, with pendants and 
amulets of jadeite (often in the form of a small polished 
fighting axe) ; so many dependents of chiefs ; so many new 
images of the hideous Fertility-goddess, whose upper bulk is 
presently enclosed ina tight, low-necked bodice, and whose 
kilt becomes longer with the changes of fashion until, increas- 
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Fic. 72.—Neolithic design on pottery, from Malta. 
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ing in splendour, flounce under flounce, it reaches her bare 
toes ; so many food pots, flint knives, and other gifts, that in 
the end there is no room for any more. 

In a separate ring of surf near the main island of Malta is 
the smaller island of Gozo. The temple there, rather like the 
Mnaidra temple but with a hall as much as six yards high, 
has some fine spiral decoration in low relief, as well as an 
unexplained fish or serpent motive. 

A minute’s attention should again be paid, in passing, to 
the solitary pillars set up either in niches or out in the open. 
There’s one at Gozo, and at least one in or just outside all the 
other Maltese temples. It has been suggested that they must 
be of rather the same nature as menhirs ; and Professor Peet 
goes so far as to assert that they are probably worshipped 
as “‘ personifications of heroes.” One thing at any rate is 
certain about them: they are more than mere pillars of 
stone. 

And now from Malta back to England, where no more 
unhewn temples are being erected. Avebury is still very 
holy, but wait till we have seen the new wonder—Stonehenge. 

The old unhewn blue syenite temple appears at first sight 
to have been replaced entirely by a different temple, the 
colour (while still freshly chiselled) of ivory. This, however, 
is not quite the case, although the whole of the original outer 
ring just within the rampart has gone. Here are the very 
holes, at intervals of five yards, where the uprights stood. 
These forty-five holes are conveniently known as the Aubrey 
holes, because of a note about them made in the seventeenth 
century by the astute Aubrey. But we find now that all the 
forty-five stones from the outer ring of the old temple have 
been dragged into the smaller circumference of the new 
temple. At least that is the obvious inference. Forty-five 
blue stones, forty-five empty holes. 
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The new temple is being built of the native rocks that lie 
scattered about the surrounding country. 

Having made their selection from amongst these 
“sarcens,”’ the stone-chippers, with flint tools of curiously 
and unexpectedly rough type, tools weighing from half a 
pound to nearly seventy pounds, get to work and chip each 
stone more or less into the required shape before getting it 
transported. By doing this preliminary cutting down on 
the spot, they very appreciably minimize the weight for the 
haulers, who have to haul each block on rollers to the site of 
the older edifice. 

There, after a detailed finishing, the new smooth ivory 
coloured stones, one by one, inch by inch, are slowly levered 
up with ropes of hide and much shouting and yelling and 
panting of strained hearts, levered up and then at last 
slipped down into the deep sockets dug ready for them in the 
hard ground, chalk and rubble being packed about their 
bases, till the huge things stand up perpendicular. The chalk 
and rubble are then rammed down still more firmly and 
consolidated with heavy mauls. 

The design of the new temple is more concentrated than 
the old one. Here the outer ring is only thirty-six yards 
across, but the smooth surfaces and clean edges of the 
straight ivory-coloured columns have an austere dignity quite 
unrivalled by any other English masonry since. Now, on 
the flat summit of each column you observe two small stone 
projections jutting upwards. These will lock into corre- 
sponding small holes on the underneath sides of the seven 
ton dressed stones which are to be hoisted high up and 
placed horizontally from the top of one column to the top of 
the next. Similar mortice and tenon joints enable each of 
these thick horizontal slabs to be locked together end to end, 
so as to form a continuous sarcen architrave all round. 
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Inside this impressive outer ring they are erecting an inner 
ring of thirty stones—not sarcen stones this time, but blue 
syenite, hauled from the old outer circle and here chipped 
down into the required rectangular shapes. Inside this 
inner ring of blue syenite, and close round the middle of the 
temple, are five conventional dolmens of prodigious size : 
conventional, as I have suggested, in the sense that medieval 
altars are conventional tombs. 

Seen from above, these five dolmens are very clearly 
arranged in the form of a horseshoe, with the opening towards 
the sunrise at midsummer. Inside the dolmen horseshoe is 
a smaller horseshoe composed of the remaining fifteen 
syenite stones, also carefully chiselled down. The whole 
forty-five are thus accounted for, but they only stand eight 
foot high now—much smaller than before they were trimmed. 
Why they were moved in from the ancient outer circle, 
whether from sentiment or superstition, or for architectural 
reasons, one doesn’t know. But so it was, and there they 
are. 

In no other temple in the world has anything ever been 
found exactly to compare with this double horseshoe of 
dolmens and menhirs, grouped round the central stone of all, 
a broad flat expanse of blue syenite, not much above ground- 
level and still perhaps in its original position. Perhaps; but 
I am haunted by a feeling that, although now recumbent it 
may once in the older temple have been a menhir or else part 
of a dolmen. 

The so-called Slaughter stone (subsequently dug up by 
treasure-seekers and not properly replaced) is flush with the 
ground, in line between the central recumbent stone and the 
sun’s midsummer rising. 

Outside the new outer circle a tall sarcen menhir, known as 
the Hele stone (from Helan, to hide or conceal)—also in the 
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same alignment—stands up erect to the sky, facing the 
entrance to the temple. 

When the midsummer sunrise floods this menhir with 
superb light, turning it into a living thing, a god-like form, 
all ruddy gold, its shadow is prolonged right through the 
narrow entrance, past the Slaughter stone, through into the 
inner sanctuary. The violent simplicity of this midsummer 
dawn ceremony is so lurid that I really can’t see how any- 
one, civilized or uncivilized, historic or prehistoric, could 
misinterpret its admirably naked symbolism, or regard its 
imagery as unintentional. 

The fact that from the Altar stone on midsummer morn- 
ing the sun is for a moment hidden behind or, as it were, 
within the Hele menhir, and that it presently emerges exactly 
at the top of it, like a diadem, and moreover that the 
menhir’s shadow can be observed exactly to reach the centre 
of the inner sanctuary, can hardly be, as Mr. Stevens 
says, due to accident. “‘ Chance,” he continues, ‘“‘ might 
bring two large stones into such a position, but in this case 
the whole temple has been so arranged as to bring the sun in 
line with its axis on this particular day.” 

So strange a show—the golden origin of all life once again 
casting a spell of fierce, youthful vigour upon the great 
menhir’s more than heroic figure, till it thrusts forth its 
shadow into the inner sanctuary, makes one long to know 
precisely what it is that, during this great moment of the 
Neolithic year, stands on the altar or is elevated above it to 
beimpregnated. Animage? The Fertility-goddess? An 
individual? A cow? Emblems of harvest? We shall 
probably never know. 

One ancient chronicle, thousands of years later than this, 
is quoted by Diodorus Siculus in 44 B.c. ‘‘ The Hyper- 
boreans,” says the ancient chronicle, apparently meaning the 
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people of Great Britain, ‘‘ honour the Sun-god more than 
any other deity. To hima sacred enclosure is dedicated, as 
well as a magnificent circular temple adorned with many 
rich offerings.”” A sacred enclosure ; can this be Avebury ? 
And a magnificent circular temple ; can this be Stonehenge ? 
Adorned with many rich offerings : yes, but, you extremely 
tantalizing old chronicler, what do you mean by “rich 
offerings”? And how, in minute detail, was the temple 
“adorned”? ? You should have described it all with the 
most reverent care. 

But the matter does not end here. Intimately connected 
with the curious penetration of the inner sanctuary at sun- 
rise on midsummer’s day—a phenomenon that will remain 
open to the closest inspection so long as the Hele menhir and 
the temple stand—is the astronomical coincidence. Mid- 
summer, the longest day is fixed by the one menhir ; another 
menhir, also outside the temple, fixes midwinter, the shortest 
day. ‘These dates must always be of the utmost importance 
to a primitive pastoral and agricultural people, few of whom 
know even their own ages. It is for the wise men and chiefs, 
skilled in the cabalistic art of counting, and the still more 
miraculous art of astronomy, to keep some sort of record of 
seasons and days; for them to work out abstruse riddles 
about when one year is supposed to have come to an end and 
the next begun ; for them to discover why, although 365 
seems the right number of days, there appear to be a few 
extra hours not properly accounted for somewhere, because 
at the end of three generations the reckoning is nearly a 
month out; for them to say when to sow, when to reap, 
when the midsummer festival is at hand. If they did not 
know, no one would. No one would ever know what day it 
was. 


The wise men deliberate. The common herd will have 
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the benefit of their conclusions all in good time. They are 
the creators of new beliefs. The priests are the treasurers of 
old ones. 

Now, the worship of the sun, the most obvious giver of 
life, without whose radiance the earth must quickly die, is 
usually preceded during the nomadic stages by a worship 
of the more mystic moon, as Professor Goldziher and others 
have pointed out. When tribes are still on the move the 
moon by night is at least as much to be desired as the sun by 
day—more so perhaps. And considering that throughout 
the Bronze Age and after, its worship is as widespread as the 
worship of the sun, we ought very likely to allow for the 
possibility of a Neolithic moon religion, with moon priests. 

During these hundreds of centuries most of the larger 
issues that may have been coming up for discussion among 
chiefs in conclave, must normally have been dominated by 
an unconscious effort towards the survival of the fittest ; 
and we can be fairly certain that there has not yet been any 
of that soft, meek and self-effacing talk which so amiably 
encourages the survival of the unfit. But at the same time 
we can be equally certain that mankind is, in Professor 
Quiggin’s phrase, “ still held in thrall by magic and mystery,” 
and that the mystery-men with their network of complicated 
traditions still have the means of dragging the fit down and 
under, almost as often as the unfit. In the long barrows, for 
instance, there seem to be many proofs of human sacrifice, 
implying a belief that the spirits of slaves and wives, thus set 
free, will be able to continue their service in the ghost world, 
as they are expected to do after the Indian suttee sacrifice, 
which is an almost modern continuation of the same idea. 

It was necessary to refer to the long barrows again if only 
to point out how these great tombs tend to multiply in the 
neighbourhood of the holy places. Stukely mentions as 
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many as fourteen of them close round Stonehenge even in his 
day. But Neolithic priests should be able to count many 
more, each of them the princely destination, from time to 
time, of barbaric funeral processions that travel sometimes 
from great distances with all due sounds of wailing along the 
ridges of the hills. 

It is only the most celebrated temples, however, that have 
permanent avenues of approach like the stone-flanked 
avenue leading to Avebury, or the three main highways in to 
Stonehenge, one from the north, one from the north-east, 
and one from the south. 

There are many local styles of temple architecture. The 
Aberdeenshire style is quite by itself in that it shows very 
clearly a transitional stage between dolmen and cromlech. 
In the centre of the usual stone circle is an actual tomb, not a 
conventional tomb ; actual, but reduced to the dimensions 
of a mere stone chest or kistvaen. ‘The kistvaen is covered 
by a low mount ringed about with an abbreviated retaining 
wall, which gives quite a tolerable suggestion of a small 
inner circle. A large flat stone, more or less the counterpart 
of the Stonehenge Slaughter stone, lies between two of the 
most southerly or south-easterly uprights in the outer circle. 
It looks as if this arrangement also might have reference to 
the sun. 

The temple of Brogar, in Orkney, is singular in another way 
—for its size. It is twice the diameter of Stonehenge, and a 
ditch ten yards across surrounds it. Equally noteworthy 
are the temples at Callernish, in the Outer Hebrides, and-on 
the island of Arran, some of the latter being double. 

In the Baltic area also there are numerous examples of 
local style. 

Syrian circular temples—to go still farther afield—always, 
like those of Aberdeenshire, enclose actual tombs. 'The 
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chief Syrian temple is two hundred yards across, more than 
twice the diameter of Stonehenge, though nothing to 
approach Avebury. 

The circular temples of Persia and India may possibly be 
of later date. 

But of all temples in the world, the old grey temple at 
Avebury will remain for hundreds, thousands of years the 
largest, and the new temple at Stonehenge the most magnifi- 
cent. They seem to be there for ever, standing up harsh and 
enormous on the open plain, where cinnamon-coloured 
bustards with cat-like whiskers strut to and fro, skim 
horizontally over the grass and then halt motionless, elongat- 
ing their necks to get a wider survey. 

It remains for the nineteenth century a.D. to kill off 
the last of these beautiful creatures, and for the twentieth 
century A.D. to desecrate the grand loveliness of Stonehenge 
by surrounding it with jerry-built huts and other erections 
too hideous to describe. 
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UT meanwhile, long before their final submission to 

a new Bronze order and Bronze ideas, the Neolithic 
temple-builders are already, without knowing it, being over- 
taken and left behind by the fortunate inhabitants of the 
valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

On that rich alluvial soil, between and beyond the banks 
of the two rivers, where the art of gathering in and sowing 
wild wheat is now far past the experimental stages, where 
with enough water at the right time two and three crops 
a year can be raised, the semi-tropical Sumerians flourish 
exceedingly. The Nile folk too will soon be reaping the 
rival advantages of their equally enviable situation ; but 
the Sumerians call our attention first. In Mesopotamia 
the preceding Stone Ages have been kept under obser- 
vation, notably through the meticulous spectacles of some 
of the Professors from Germany. But there is very little 
stone available in this region, till you get beyond the Tigris 
to the uplands of Elam and the Persian hills, where recently 
we saw, or thought we saw, in the distance a number of 
Neolithic temples of the usual circular shape, built with 
stones of the usual enormous size. 

But at the moment when we sail slowly up the glaring 
Persian Gulf, the Stone Ages are passing and an age of 
Copper is about to begin in this part of the world. 

When do we arrive? Still nothing on the horizon 
apparently. The coast is more than a hundred miles north 
of where the maps show it. That means that the Tigris 
and the Euphrates at this period must have separate estuaries. 

While we are still moving up the Gulf, and land is not 
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yet in sight, the principal drawback to the country we are 
going to visit may be referred to. Any time between 
March and May, when the snows of the Armenian moun- 
tains melt, the two great rivers are apt to become so violently 
swollen that they burst their banks and sweep out over the 
plains, till the huts of the helpless inhabitants are all awash 
and cattle are drowned. But if at the same time the weather 
should break, if the rains should come down heavily and 
more continuously than usual, why, then, when at last it 
ceases and the floods go down, there’s likely to be much 
mud, but not much else. 

A very disastrous flood of this kind, the most disastrous 
ever remembered, did, as a matter of fact, occur many years 
ago at a time when villages only had stockades and not 
proper walls round them, when people were content to live 
in huts built largely of reeds, when even the chief’s house 
was an unpretentious building of that description. 

Now you must know that in those days Uta-napishtim, 
son of Ubara-tutu, was the great chief or lord of Shurippak 
on the Euphrates. Uta-napishtim. An immortal name. 
In the much later Biblical version of the original story he 
will be called Noah. Things are beginning to move swiftly 
when we can refer to people by name. It was he, Uta- 
napishtim, who built the ark. 

The god Ea told him to build it, warning him of what 
was coming. And the god Ea knows everything. So Uta- 
napishtim built it. When he had built it and safely 
shepherded in his flocks and his family “‘ and all the crafts- 
men ”—all of them, you observe—‘‘a black cloud came up. 
The Thunder-god thundered. The War-god gathered 
together the storm. The Star-gods brandished their 
torches. With their glare they lighted up the land. The 
whirlwind of the Thunder-god swept up to heaven. Light 
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was then turned into darkness. The country was as if it 
had been laid waste. The flood descended. Swiftly it 
mounted up. It attacked the people like an army. 
Brothers could not see each other. Presently the gods also 
became terrified. ‘They crouched like dogs and cowered 
by the wall. The Fertility-goddess cried out: ‘ Did I 
bring forth my people only that they should fill the sea like 
little fishes?’ The gods bowed themselves down and 
wept. For six days and six nights the storm continued. 
But on the seventh day it ceased.” 

Then Uta-napishtim “‘ brought out a dove and let her go 
free. The dove flew away. But she came back because 
she could find no where to alight.”” Next he sent forth a 
swallow, but the swallow came back too. At last he 
“brought out a raven and let her go free. The raven flew 
away. She saw the sinking waters. She saw an island 
which had appeared. She lit on the firm ground. She 
pecked about. She croaked. She did not come back.” 

So Uta-napishtim disembarked and at once proceeded 
to cook a meal, which he served up in at least seven separate 
dishes, not for himself, but for the gods ; and he “‘ poured 
out a libation on the peak of the mountain.” After that 
all was well. 

How these things came to be recorded will be told in due 
course. But first let it be realized that this Uta-napishtim, 
the ark-builder (since deified), connects us back almost, if 
not quite, to the Neolithic Age, and that he is probably the 
first person in the world about whose life we really do know 
anything consecutive. 

He and his people were not, however, the original owners 
of the valley. He was a Sumerian. His people were 
Sumerians. They had come downstream from some- 
where in the direction of the high central plateau of Asia, 
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whence also came the Elamites, their contemporaries, who 
now dwell beyond the left bank of the Tigris in the wooded 
foothills round their chief village of Susa, the notorious 
Shushan of later centuries. 

After we have landed, you might, by poking about in 
the poorer hovels, discover descendants of those earlier 
Neolithic tribes, squatting, bashfully unprogressive, beside 
their stone querns, or making simple baskets, or weaving 
their rude wools, or perhaps sometimes fashioning cream 
and brown or black and red pottery with geometric patterns, 
very much as their forefathers did. 

But the dominant people are the Sumerians and, beyond 
the Tigris, the Elamites. 

Now watch. A long line of palms can be discerned in 
the ofing. As we get nearer in towards the shore the 
palms turn into date palms with huge clusters of fat dates 
curving down from under the fronds. A village comes 
into view, quite a fine village. ‘The art of village-building 
must have been making great strides since the days of Uta- 
napishtim, son of Ubara-tutu.* That high-terraced mound, 
with some sort of shrine on its topmost stage, must be a 
temple. The other large block near it looks like the chief’s 
house. The immense numbers of dwellings congregated 
round the temple and the chief’s house are most of them 
very small in comparison. ‘They seem to be built of sun- 
baked mud, like the houses of beavers. 

This is the village of Eridu. But village surely is in- 
adequate. Eridu, on Professor Myers’s suggestion, may 
perhaps better be described as a port. The port then, or 
town, is evidently surrounded with defensive ramparts of 
some kind, but we cannot see any details from here. Nor 


* We ought perhaps to call Uta-napishtim by his more strictly 
Sumerian name of Ziudsudu. 
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can we stay. We are due farther up country. Our course 
is first north-east along the palm-lined shore and then, 
after entering the mouth of the Euphrates, north-west, 
against the stream to Uruk. 

Like Eridu and all other Sumerian towns—we may say 
definitely towns, not villages—Uruk is a self-contained 
unit, practically an independent state of its own, with its 
own fighting force, its own god, its own sacred chief or 
lugal, a title tantamount to king. The lugal lives in his 
palace. He knows that he is slightly 
more than mortal, and that after his death 
he may possibly wear the divine horned 
crown and be worshipped even as his 
superb ancestors are worshipped. 

This of course is not to say that all 
the gods were once mortal. That would 

é be quite a wrong notion. ‘There are 

Fic. 73—A Sume- the elemental gods. The Sun-god, for 

rian lugal (or instance, could hardly be imagined as 
perhaps a god) in B - 

terra-cotta. He having actually in person ruled once 

is waning =the in Uruk. But the priests have such a 

orned crown. . . ey: . 

gratifying facility for tracing the genealogy 

of their haughty patron back into the 
mythological past that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between gods who have at one time or another had 
a brief mortal experience and those who have not. The 
absolute divinity of the ruler, however, will be asserted more 
dogmatically in Egypt presently. 

Meanwhile there is something about the hereditary 
lugals much less dubious than their divinity, something 
much more intimate to be revealed. They can write, or 
at least some of them can. After long efforts Sumerian 
artists have invented the art of writing. It began with 
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pictures—pictures abbreviated to picture-signs outlined with 
a sharp point on clay. Picture-signs, then signs for sounds, 
syllables. With further abbreviation these could be set out 
as words in rows on clay tablets. Next for greater speed 
some genius designs a three-sided instrument which, when 
pressed down upon the clay, leaves wedge-shaped (cuneiform) 
marks of varying lengths. So man can now write. He 
has taken many centuries to learn, but he has learned. 

With the power to write, to make his own words immortal, 
he at once sits down to tell posterity all that he can think 
of telling—about himself, about where he lives, about who 
his father was, about the gods and about the great flood 
that so devastated the valley many generations ago. 

What shall he tell about next? Of course! He must 
write down about his cattle—his cattle, his calves, his goats 
and kids, with the names of the herdsmen in charge of them. 
He must make long lists of the rations issued to his retainers, 
male and female, and to their children, lists of payments in 
grain to various workmen, lists of temple property, including 
the temple servants and sacred animals, lists of festival 
offerings, records of official inspections, a note about the 
appointment of a watchman, and sundry matters in con- 
nection with the purchase of one or two houses. 

The lugal can now have not only his victories recorded, 
but his hunting exploits, his building operations, and 
amongst other things his name, and the names of his 
ancestors and gods and of the gods beyond his ancestors. 
That is how we know the name of Uta-napishtim, lugal of 
Shurippak. That is how we know the name of Gilgamish, 
lugal of Uruk. 

But even Gilgamish is far too legendary to be historical. 
On the other hand, mythology is one of the links between 
prehistory and history. That is why I want now to use 
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mythology for all it may be worth. The mind, the very 
features of Prehistoric Man, are becoming clearer and 
clearer, and the hue and cry after him grows more and more 
exciting. 

The story of Gilgamish (as preserved in the British 
Museum) is set forth not by himself, but his successors. 
That he did himself understand anyhow the rudiments of 
the art of writing is quite possible, for it is stated that “‘ he 
wrote upon a tablet of stone all that he had done and 
suffered.” 

He seems to have been not only mighty of limb, but 
exceptionally intelligent, exceptionally masterful ; and that, 
no doubt, is why he could compel and retain the admiration 
of his subjects even during absence. He “forced the 
people to toil overmuch.” But when their toil resulted in 
a great defensive wall all round the city, they may possibly 
have felt that it was worth while. Anyhow, the gossip grew 
that Gilgamish was two-thirds god and but one-third man. 

The great temple in Uruk was the residence of the god- 
dess Ininni, of whom votive images are made in gold. Now 
“the eyes of the majesty of the goddess Ininni lighted on 
the goodliness of Gilgamish,” and she said to him: 

“‘ Gilgamish, thou shalt be my lover. Thou shalt come 
into my house with perfume of cedar upon thee. When 
thou enterest, those who sit upon thrones shall kiss thy 
feet.” 

But Gilgamish had the insolence to refuse this invitation, 
a goddess’s invitation. 

Ininni, consumed naturally enough with rage, ran to her 
father the god Anu and her mother the goddess Antu for 
comfort. Gilgamish, it seems, had taunted her with her 
previous lovers ! 

He on his part meanwhile, knowing her reputation and 
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seeing no reason why he should remain, departed ; and all 
the subsequent execrations of the infuriated but not very 
dignified goddess—thenceforth entirely devoted to his 
destruction—left him quite cold. His interest was con- 
centrated elsewhere. 

An extraordinary being of uncouth appearance, totally 
different from any ordinary Sumerian, very hairy, hairy all 
over, and answering to the name of Enkidu, had recently 
been decoyed out of the hills where he lived, where he had 
been seen running with the buffaloes, drinking where they 
drank and feeding quietly among the timid gazelles. 
Though scarcely human, the curious creature had evidently 
obtained an uncanny influence, a kind of mastery over all 
the wild things of the woods and the fens and the deserts. 

A hunter from Uruk, who, while out with his snares, had 
come suddenly face to face with Enkidu, had turned with a 
screech and fled back to the town, where the most fantastic 
descriptions of what he had seen soon spread. ‘These 
descriptions excited the imagination of every one, till 
presently some of the bolder spirits determined to catch 
and bring in the monster to the market-place for their 
diversion. This, by a most infamous stratagem in which 
a harlot was involved, they eventually contrived to do. 

The presence in Uruk of such a phenomenon as this 
could hardly fail at any time to attract the attention of the 
lugal. But it so happened that Gilgamish had already 
had dreams about Enkidu’s coming. So when Enkidu, 
having been combed and arrayed in splendid ‘apparel and 
taught how to drink wine and behave, was brought before 
him, Gilgamish (and his mother, to whom he had recounted 
the dreams) must have felt decidedly queer. 

But, like all the citizens of Uruk, Gilgamish could not 
refrain from admiring. For though excessively primitive 
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and hairy, Enkidu was clearly of unusual strength. Indeed 
he was stronger, as it turned out, than the great Gilgamish 
himself. That is perhaps partly why Gilgamish found him 
so curiously interesting. 

After this first interview he could not get Enkidu out of 
his mind. He took Enkidu out hunting. Enkidu proved 
himself quite matchless. And the outcome of it was that 
these strangely ill-assorted companions became fast friends. 
They were continually off on expeditions together. Once 
they quarrelled about a 
visit Gilgamish wanted 
to pay to a certain 
minor goddess, whose 
name does not matter. 
Enkidu feared her in- 
fluence, and prevented 
Gilgamish by force. 
There was a violent 

é struggle. Enkidu won. 

Be a Ter iat ot fans walls oa Gilgamish abandoned 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. the visit, and the odd 

friendship continued 

unbroken. He made the people of Uruk serve Enkidu 
with all possible respect. 

The two went out into the mountain forests—probably 
the forests of Elam—seeking the giant Khumbaba, whose 
voice resembled the roar of a storm. Him they overcame ; 
and it was shortly after their triumphant return to Uruk 
that there occurred the astonishing episode of the goddess 
Ininni’s savage bull. 

The goddess’s bull had been doing a great deal of damage ; 
and so awful, in their absence, was the number of people it 
had gored to death that Gilgamish and Enkidu determined 
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to go forth immediately and slay it. So they went out 
beyond the gates of the city. And when they came to the 
place where the bull was, Enkidu seized it by the tail, while 
Gilgamish delivered a crashing blow just behind the horns, 
and together they killed it. 

But as soon as the revengeful goddess Ininni, magnificent 
in her horned crown, heard of the death of her bull, she 
rushed out on to the walls of Uruk and screamed out curses 
upon Gilgamish from the battlements. Whereupon Enkidu, 
tearing off a chunk of the bull’s flesh, flung it at her, by way 
of retaliation, with all his might. 

That was certainly a most shocking insult to the goddess 
Ininni. She however seems to have been so overcome by 
the death of her bull that, without even threatening reprisals, 
she broke down and, with all her temple women, sat there 
crying and wailing over the portion of the bull that Enkidu 
had thrown at her. 

When the townspeople, who had all flocked out to the 
scene of the contest, had done marvelling at the size of the 
bull’s horns, Gilgamish took them up into the temple of 
his ancestor the god Banda, and hung them up as an 
offering. 

When he had done this he and Enkidu went to the 
Euphrates and washed their hands before walking back to 
the market-place. The people, as the odd pair returned 
through the streets, thronged about them cheering, and 
a song was made: 

“Who is splendid among men? Who is splendid 
among warriors? Gilgamish is splendid among men. 
Gilgamish is splendid among warriors.” 

So Gilgamish ordered a festival to be prepared, and there 
was great eating up at the palace. But that night Enkidu 
had a dream and he rose up and came and told it to Gil- 
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gamish. The dream was an evil dream. It foreboded 
his death. 

For ten days after this Enkidu lay very ill. On the 
eleventh day the illness took a turn for the worse. On the 
twelfth day Enkidu died. 

Gilgamish could not at first believe that Enkidu was 
really dead. He said: 

‘What kind of sleep is this which hath laid hold upon 
thee? Thou dost only stare at me. Thou seemest not to 
hear me.” 

But when he understood, he turned away from the dead 
body ‘‘ and was like a raging lion.” 

He made a lament over Enkidu, calling him his “‘ panther 
of the desert,” and in great desolation wandered about the 
country alone. All through his life he was obsessed with 
the memory of Enkidu. He appealed to the gods one 
after another to raise up the:spirit of Enkidu for him, but 
one by one the gods turned away. 

At last the god Ea, having compassion on him, told the 
god of the dead to bring Enkidu back for a moment from 
the ghost world. 

So the god of the dead made an opening in the ground 
for the spirit to come through. But the spirit of Enkidu, 
when at length it came, was nothing but “a breath of 
wind.” 

And that’s the end of the story of Enkidu and Gilgamish, 
the oldest story in the world—after the flood—first told 
and written down before history begins. 

I have only related it briefly here. But even so, the 
pungent prehistoric odour may perhaps still hang about it. 
And yet one must remember that for enthralled Sumerians, 
listening while the familiar words are retold and retold, 
there would be no feeling of outrage when Enkidu, that 
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almost Mousterian creature, hurls a bit of raw beef at a 
goddess who has been yelling imprecations from the town 
wall. There can be no feeling of outrage, because she 
accepts the missile as a suitable object for herself and her 
priestesses to mourn over. One can understand her 
mortification better after looking at her statuettes. Her 
statuettes at once disclose her identity. Ininni is a Fertility- 
goddess. 

And this just when artists (who still use red ochre) are 
beginning to produce exquisite pieces like the ram statues 
on what Mr. Leonard Wooley takes to be the throne of 
the god Ea, or the copper head of a stag which so charms 
our modern eyes in the Babylonian room of the British 
Museum ; when small figures of animals and birds, gods 
and mortals are being cunningly made in lapis lazuli, in 
limestone, in terra-cotta; and vases are being carved with 
increasing skill out of blocks of obsidian and aragonite, 
sometimes with raised, sometimes with incised decorations 
of birds and trees. Or an alabaster vase dedicated to 
Geshtinanna, the goddess of wine, may interest you. Copper 
too is coming much more into favour, not only for statuettes 
of whichever lugal happens to be in power, standing in 
the attitude of adoration, but for jewellery, for large pins 
surmounted by lapis lazuli knobs in gold settings, and for 
cauldrons and cooking bowls. 

This too is about the time—3500 B.c.—when the temple 
at Ur to the Moon-god is being finished, with its fine stair- 
ways, its copper-sheathed pillars and mosaic work in black, 
red and mother-of-pearl, its pastoral friezes showing up in 
white against a dark background the small innocent figures 
of men milking, while muzzled calves stand by the cows, 
and butter is churned. 

On a larger scale are rows of stalwart copper bulls, done 
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in the round, as if stepping one by one fiercely erect through 
fields of conventional flowers. In another zone copper 
heifers in low relief, with their heads turned to face you in 
high relief, seem in the act of rising up from the grass. Con- 
ventional flowers, painted-limestone birds—things of this 
sort appear all the more precious in a society where car- 
penters use flint saws and where, not so very long ago, the 
lugal of Uruk and his too horribly hairy mate had to go 
down and wash their bloody hands in the Euphrates before 
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Fic. 75.—A Sumerian design in ©) relief on stone. 
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returning on foot through jostling crowds to the market- 
place. 

Life in the stockaded villages and the lesser towns, where 
there is only a patest, or governor, no less than in the larger 
walled cities like Uruk, Ur, Kish and Lagash, is scarcely yet 
what you would call civilized. No drains. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of the population completely illiterate. Hens and 
other kinds of poultry, all sacred to the goddess Bau, scratch 
about amongst the garbage until they are thrust aside by 
the at last thoroughly domesticated pig. Confused rabbit- 
warrens of hovels, mostly by now built of mud bricks, 
showing imprints of Sumerian fingers, all centre round 
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the palace of the lugal and the high terraces leading 
up to the temple, where the blue glazed shrine of the god 
overlooks a muddle of thatched roofs. In the early morn- 
ing there is always an exodus to the fields of wheat and 
barley, where the hoeing is done with flint hoes; and in 
the evening back come the laden donkeys (I ought to have 
alluded to the subduing of the wild ass before), and back 
come the straggling multitudes of dusty humanity to sleep. 

The lugal, in his palace, in a finely woven fringed skirt 
and a fringed cloak flung over his left shoulder, sits down 
upon a high-backed chair covered with designs of birds and 
trees and moons. If he is rich like Aanipadda, lugal of 
Ur, and surrounded by all the most talented artists, he may 
be sitting on a throne supported by more than life-sized 
copper lions with glaring eyes of red jasper, red jasper 
tongues and white teeth. He has a black beard so ornately 
trimmed that it looks false, and his black hair is so sym- 
metrically crimped that it looks like a wig. 

His right hand hangs down. It holds a whip and two 
thongs, symbols of power. And as he stands darkly in the 
temple of the goddess Nin-khursag, holding converse with 
the priests, his left hand fumbles with the gold ornament 
shaped like a thick beetle and marked with his name, that 
hangs at the end of his neck-chain of gold, silver filigree, 
lapis lazuli and cornelian. 

The temple is now finished. He, Aanipadda, has super- 
intended the building of it himself. It rises up in terraces 
from the river like a fortress. On the marble foundation- 
stone are these words, “‘O Nin-khursag, Aanipadda, lugal 
of Ur, son of Mesanipadda, lugal of Ur, has built this 
temple for Nin-khursag.” 

The priests seem feeble and fawning compared with the 
lugal. No hair is allowed to grow on their faces and their 
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globular heads are shaven blue. They all stand with their 
hands folded. 

This other person with folded hands (Fig. 76) is not one 
of the priests of Nin-khursag. He has the honour of 
serving the goddess Damkina of Uruk, where he also holds 


Fic. 76.—Portrait in limestone of a Sumerian priestly official named 
Kur-lil. 
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the subsidiary post of Keeper of the Granaries. His name 
is Kur-lil. Actually here we have now a named statue of a 
prehistoric man. His large, rather fully opened eyes with 
those surprised eyebrows, his fattish cheeks and very small 
sensitive mouth look amiable. And there’s a brightness 
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about his expression that prevents him from looking alto- 
gether a ninny. But I feel that in the event of war being 
declared by the lugals of Kish or Lagash, a man with a 
face like Kur-lil’s wouldn’t be much help. 

His master, the lugal of Uruk, is now in these later days 
building a temple to his distant predecessor, the god Gil- 
gamish, around whom legends have been accumulating in 
the usual way. Enkidu, for example, is now always depicted 
with buffalo horns, buffalo hind legs and a tail, to show 
that he too has a place among supernatural beings. Among 
supernatural beings; and yet he has a tail? Certainly. 
The old feeling of kinship with animals lingers on, especially 
in the memory of the gods; yet it is they, more closely 
in touch with nature in the dim ages of their youth, who 
are the most direct menace to the primeval custom of 
honouring animal, and even reptilian, ancestors. But 
although the ancient totem beasts who once were supreme 
in a more savage heaven have since been officially thrust, 
with their chief mortal counterparts, into outer darkness to 
be hated as devils, their power has not been very perceptibly 
diminished. 

The situation is further embarrassed by the fact that the 
ancestral gods, once no doubt themselves totem worshippers, 
have not all quite discarded their totem paraphernalia. For 
instance, the war-god still wears a ferocious eagle mask, and 
so do his priests, during temple ceremonials, while the god 
Nin-girsu still keeps a pet totem called Imgig, whose im- 
posing lion head is fixed upon the body of a rather stumpy 
bird. Imgig’s great feat, when Nin-girsu goes stag-hunting, 
is to launch himself through the air after the stag and grasp 
it by the tail. Clever Imgig, for, the conquest of the 
animal kingdom not ‘being yet complete, man’s imagined 
divinity still rejoices to kill; and it is a good dog, a good 

fe) 
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clever Imgig that helps him to do so. In a lion-haunted 
country, where the lugal must, absolutely must, be an 
accomplished lion-slayer, how natural that after his death 
he should continue as a sport what during his lifetime was 
a grim necessity and hunt lions even as Gilgamish and the 
gods do, with none of the atrocious danger of being mauled ! 
Parallel with the victory of man over beast, a victory 
echoed in the world to come, is the victory of god over 
devil, which by a higher flight of fancy may be likened to 
the victory of cosmos over chaos. Thus the devil Apsu 
and his consort Tiamat typify the glowering watery wastes 
and the formless confusion of matter before organic life 
was evolved. ‘Tiamat is figured presently as an immense 
reptile, spawning broods of other reptiles in her own image. 

Against these hosts of darkness and in the full blaze of 
the sun and moon were ranged Ea, the god who knows 
everything, and his son Enlil (afterwards Baal or Bel, the 
fame of whose temple ‘‘ Gate of God,” known subsequently 
to the Jews as the Tower of Babel, is perpetuated in the 
classic name of the whole country, Babylonia). 

Before the struggle between Enlil and Tiamat all the 
high gods were summoned to a banquet of bread and wine. 
But the hot sweet sesame wine so confused their senses 
that at length “ their spirits were exalted.”’ In this exalted 
state they formally commissioned Enlil to go forth and 
destroy the devilish, beastly, spawning Tiamat. They 
seem to have been sufficiently well balanced to be able to 
set him forth on the road down which he went, armed with 
a bow and a quiver full of arrows at his side, a spear, a club 
and a net to catch her in. 

He hastened upon his journey, and as he approached 
“his brightness streamed forth” and Tiamat, recognizing 
him desperately as none other than the very Sun-god 
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incarnate, “uttered shrill cries.” But the god threw his 
net over her ; and when she lurched towards him with wide- 
open mouth he quickly, like a modern fireman directing a 
hose, sent the full blast of an ‘‘ evil wind ”’ down her throat, 
which so “‘ filled out her belly ” that she lay there distended 
and panting, an easy victim for her golden opponent, who 
thrust her and thrust her with his spear, stood upon her 
and, whirling his club, smashed her skull, scattering her 
blood to the north wind. After which “he slit her open 
like a flat fish.” 

Could you want anything more prehistorically crude? 
This, you understand, is the Sumerian account (in later 
versions apparently very little garbled) of the prehistoric 
world’s emergence from chaos. When it comes to the 
emergence of man, there’s an unfortunate vagueness, But 
the goddess Aruru gives us a very fair indication of how she 
and the other gods went to work. How instructive to have 
watched her technique! She, it is recorded, after planning 
in her mind what manner of being she intended to make, 
washed her hands, took a lump of clay, spat on it and made 
a male creature. Washed her hands, took a lump of clay, 
spat on it and... but this, someone may interrupt, is 
like a common native peasant woman squatting down to 
mould a pot. Nothing of the sort! You are to picture 
the goddess Aruru in the high conical crown that Sumerian 
divinities always wear, with horns projecting from the sides, 
sometimes as many as five pairs of horns arranged in tiers 
one above the other. Her coiffure is most ingeniously 
contrived, as if in imitation of some substance other than 
hair. Her outspread wings are large and perfectly flat. A 
many-flounced skirt touches her bare feet. 

The goddess Bau is almost cylindrical, with overlapping 
flounces from her toes right up to her shoulders. 
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The skirts of the gods are different. Their skirts seem 
to be composed of a rectangular piece of material folded 
round in such a way that the forward leg, in running, tends 
to come through at the overlap. The gods are still naked 
from the waist up. Their everyday life is distinctly like 
the lugal’s everyday life, only 
of course on an even more 
ostentatious scale. They sleep 
and eat and drink and walk 
in their gardens and play with 
their favourite animals just as 
he does. And they get a lot of 
hunting, as we have already no- 
ticed. So they are not always 
“at home.” If, however, you 
have reason to believe that one 
of them, from whom you wish 
to ask a small favour, is in, and 
you go to his house and call 
upon him, you must first do 
: as homage by kissing the ground 

Pee en ie in front of his image. Then 

personage of importance, after making a low bow, you 

oly eae be hataga naked may stand up and say your 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. prayers (these last details you 

will find on the third of the 
famous Seven Tablets in the British Museum). But 
on most occasions you cannot do better than repeat some 
of the set hymns and prayers that have been composed 
for. general use. 

Against evil spirits, the sort that on dark nights spring 
out upon you from behind like great clawing cats, you have 
only to repeat certain very effective spells to feel quite 
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secure. Against “‘ those who make images of me or draw 
my picture” there are special forms of anathema, the 
utterance of which must be accompanied by a ceremonial 
burning of the devils Utukku, Shedu, Rabisu, Ekimmu, 
Labartu, Labisi, Akhazu, Lilu and Lilitu, in effigy, a kind 
of counter-magic that almost seems to reverberate back to 
the dim cave period. Against witches, and in a measure to 
guard against their animosity, various recognized incan- 
tations may be recited. This is one: “‘O witch, whoso- 
ever thou art, working evil against me, I ban thy mouth, I 
ban thy tongue, I ban thy glittering eyes, I ban thy swift 
feet, and may the Moon-god destroy thy body and cast it 
out into the lake of fire!” 

This, however, would be an unusual way to dispose of 
a corpse. The usual way, the ancient way, of putting it 
under ground, either in an attitude of sleep or bound up 
tightly, with the knees to the chin, as if to prevent the ghost’s 
return, is continued—the full-length attitude (only seen 
once before in the Solutrean Age) being but rarely adopted. 
A slight change is that, in the absence of stone, a large 
earthenware pot now encloses and so protects the body. 

The main assertion that life after death will not be very 
painfully different from life before death has gone un- 
challenged. Much more is known now about the ghost 
world than was ever known before ; and on the whole the 
prospect is not bad. There will be no change in your 
personal appearance, to begin with. Of this there can be 
no doubt, because prehistoric theology teaches how Gil- 
gamish, who in his old age went over into the next world 
(still searching for Enkidu) and returned safely (but solitary), 
there met his ancestor Uta-napishtim. Now Gilgamish is 
known to have passed the remark that Uta-napishtim was 
looking wonderfully well. Which proves it. 
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Next there is no longer any uncertainty—indeed, there 
never was much—as to the direction in which you will be 
going—west, towards the sunset. Having crossed a rather 
difficult range of ghost mountains, you will come to a ghost 
sea. This also must be crossed. The crossing takes a 
month and a half. But a month and a half, compared with 
the time it takes to get any distance up the Tigris or the 
Euphrates, doesn’t seem an insufferably long time. ‘That’s 
one reason—the difficulty of making headway against the 
current—why there are few, if any, boats plying at all regularly 
up and down the two rivers. ‘The other reason is that the 
lugals of the different city states are by no means always at 
peace with one another. But a certain limited amount of 
trafficking over short distances may be observed, for all 
that. Elamite and Sumerian boatmen at this date are able 
to get right across from the one river to the other along 
various side channels all the way in their boats made of 
reeds tied tightly together—sometimes with a small cabin 
in the centre. And as they make their way slowly, turning 
their faces now and again towards the sunset whither they 
will one day be departing for good, I imagine them singing 
snarling monotonous songs in rather high voices, as Asiatics 
always do. 

It is very noticeable that wherever the Euphrates and the 
swift, unmanageable Tigris have at one time or another 
changed their courses, the old course has usually been kept 
more or less cleared out, to facilitate communication across 
country. The advantage of this constant clearing out is 
recognized by each state. And the Tigris’s turbulent habits 
in particular have further suggested embankments and rough 
sluices, so that the crops may be kept more continuously 
watered and the dangers of flooding lessened. 

But no such flood as the great flood that came down “ like 
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an army ” in the days of the since deified Uta-napishtim 
(Uta-napishtim the remote, as he is now called) will ever, the 
Sumerian lugals are confident, occur again. It seems, not- 
withstanding, that the first trickles of a flood of almost equal 
strength have been coming in already from the thirsty 
pastures of Eastern Arabia, where long periods of drought 
sometimes compel the nomad tribes under their patriarchs 
to emigrate, sheep, goats, wives and all—people who have 
not lived luxuriously, but who probably would if they could. 
No mere boorish shepherds. Fierce, smiling creatures. 
Their noses curve down. Their black eyebrows meet in 
the middle. 

They have come down from the arid Arabian hills and 
entered the valley of the two rivers from the north. By 
the time they have penetrated as far as Akkad, not so very 
many days’ journey from the Sumerian borders, and estab- 
lished themselves there, it is clear who they are. They are 
the Assyrians. Against these Semitic hosts of men when 
they come down, these men with eyebrows meeting in the 
middle, the Sumerians have flights of arrows tipped with 
flint, obsidian, or rock crystal. They have battle-axes of 
polished jasper, of polished felspar, and other kinds of 
polished stone. They have copper daggers, both straight 
and curved. And in front, in command of the various city 
states of Ur, Uruk, Kish, Lagash, and the rest, rumble the 
lugals in their little joggling chariots, each drawn by two 
asses. But there is no cohesion. In vain the priests offer 
bulls’ livers and libations of goats’ blood to the Moon-god. 
In vain they beat on their dreadful drums. 

The age of copper will be soon coming to an end here, 
and so will the Sumerians. The age of Bronze will be 
soon beginning, and so will history. 
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S in Babylonia, so in Egypt: the time has come for a 
more intensive effort. 

Along the margins of the prodigious Nile, just beyond the 
inundation level, mud villages sit like coveys of partridges 
dozing under the date palms. There the delicious pre- 
dynastic pottery is shaped and painted in red and black with 
tude but wonderfully decorative designs, most delicately 


Fic. 78.—Prehistoric Egyptian bowl. 
Cambridge Museum. 


conventionalized, of men and women, antelopes, ostriches, 
palm trees, boats, and, I think, huts. 

There, too little in touch, the predynastic tribes have 
lived, time out of mind, each under its own tribal totem, the 
ibis tribe under an ibis totem, the hippopotamus tribe under 
a hippopotamus totem, greatly respected on their own par- 
ticular reaches of the river. But they are trading together 
more than they used to. Their large boats, high in the poop 
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and prow, creep with many oars up and down stream between 
the broad thickets of papyrus that fringe the banks, and to 
and fro across the great flamingo lagoons up north. 
There have been expeditions as far as Sinai, and possibly, I 
dare say, as far as Cyprus, for copper. And local chiefs, often 


Cairo Museum. 


before seen wearing pendants, and even whole necklaces, of 
gold and ornaments of ivory, coral and turquoise, now have 
copper daggers stuck in their belts. 

There is another very odd point about the fighting array 
of the chiefs. They sometimes wear tails. The British 
Museum authorities think jackal tails, perhaps. But, anyhow, 
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tails. That must be a very ancient custom. They strut 
about in their kilts, each with his tribal totem on a high pole, 
some with single ostrich feathers in their hair, some with 
two, sticking out behind. Some are armed with spear and 
boomerang, others with club and bow, others with double- 
headed battle-axes. 

But the predynastic tribes are still disconnected. What 
they have long been needing is someone in authority over 
them, strong enough for them to trust, whom they can serve 
in return for the 
manifold advantages 
that may be ex- 
pected from the 
public works which 
he, and surely he at 
last, the man they 
have hoped for, will 
have the lively imagi- 
nation to inaugurate. 

And at this junc- 


Fic. 80.—Prehistoric Egyptian chief, wear- ture, as though in 
ing a tail. Low relief, from Hierakonpolis. answer, rumours 
Cairo Museum. 


come floating down 
about the personality of a certain tribal chief in the Delta 
region, who, pushing his way to the front, has assumed 
a wider responsibility there among the people of the lotus 
swamps. ‘The name of the rumoured chief is uncertain, 
but it ends in U. His chief village is Buto. His utmost 
power extends, however, so they say, no farther than the 
limits of the Delta. That is something, but not enough. 

Prehistoric Egypt needs a more competent man yet, 
stronger than this remote chief of the Delta whose name ends 
in U, stronger than any of the petty kings his successors, 
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Their primitive and raucous names we know in full—Seka, 
Khaau, Tau, Thesh, Neneb, Vatch-nar and Mekha. But 
none of these wearers of the vermilion crown of the north, nor 
any of the nameless wearers of the white crown of the south 
in their principal village of Nekhen, have so far been clear- 
headed enough to grasp the country as a whole, There are 
rumours again of a chief known as “the scorpion” of 
Nekhen, yet only rumours. It needs a very quick, sure and 
unflinching mind to make Egypt throughout all its coiling 
length surrender like a serpent charmed. 

But the time is at hand. Last night the holy jackals were 
singing hymns in praise of the sun. This morning, when they 
ceased, the holy baboons took up the chorus. And behold, 
like a prince out of a fairy book, here he comes, the brilliant 
creature—Pharaoh ; and the first dynasty begins. 

In a few years’ time, see, in this gorgeous African sunlight, 
what a difference his coming has made already! With 
hosts of labour at his beck and call, he, Narmer, and the 
Pharaohs after him, begin the construction of irrigation 
channels planned to draw the superfluous flood-water aside 
through subsidiary streams that radiate out into rivulets 
and eventually a network of tiny trickles over land never 
cultivated before. He has conceived a scheme for clearing 
out the weed-choked watercourse, three hundred miles long, 
that meanders away from the main river at a point near his 
capital of Abydos. He proposes that enough water shall 
flow down it for the irrigation of the whole Fayoum depres- 
sion, thus increasing the fertile area by thousands of acres. 

So when, with slaves fanning him, he goes by in the state 
barge under awnings back to the palace, the lesser folk, 
watching from either bank, recognize those calm features 
crowned with the tall double crown of white and vermilion, 
and hail their Pharaoh as the purest representative on earth 
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of civilization. His courage is known. He is called “ the 
strong bull.” Foreign invasions have been driven back and 
back. Under his leadership, for the time being at any rate, 
all seems secure. His symbol is the bold hawk, high up in 
the blue, above the fields, the hawk whose bright eyes see 
more than mortal eyes can. 

This hawk, offspring, marvellous to relate, of none other 
than the Sun-god himself, has by his 
radiant vigilance so dissipated the clouds 
of war that soon the various arts again 
begin unfolding their petals to the 
golden atmosphere. 

The submissive peasants, on their part, 
gain enormously by the general pros- 
perity. They are no longer at the mercy 
of tribal raids. ‘There is now, with 
Pharaoh in control, some sort of co- 
herence. But very wisely, under his 
beneficent autocracy, the old tribal to- 
Fic. 81.—Prehis- tems, far from being suppressed, are 

toric Egyptian honoured all the more. In the district 

alabaster vase. Sais a ; 

Fesch Riutewh: of the ibis tribe, for example, we begin 

to hear of an Ibis-god, uncanny and thin- 
necked, with a dreadful beaky nose and jurisdiction over the 
ghosts of the dead; in happy contrast with whom is the 
divinely stout Hippopotamus-goddess of fertility. There is 
also a primitive Bull-god and a primitive Cow-goddess. 

Above these tribal gods come certain other more elemental 
gods, such as the Sun-god, whose son Pharaoh is. And 
just as tribute must be paid either in labour or in kind to 
Pharaoh, to enable him to carry out all his schemes of public 
improvement, so tribute must also be paid to his super- 
natural partners the gods for what they are supposed to be 
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doing. But the gods seem unreliable. Some of them have 
really nasty, spiteful characters, like the Crocodile-god, whose 
bite is so much dreaded by the recently defunct, as they go 
down one by one nervously into the underworld. Anyone 
therefore who wishes to keep the unseen powers in good 
humour—and most people do—must give handsomely. 


Fic. 82.—Lion in low relief, from the Hierakonpolis palette. 


In the original the animal’s neck has been prodigiously elongated. This elongation I 
have here omitted. 


Cairo Museum. 


The priests will see to it that all gifts reach the right 
quarter. 

In collaboration, but not necessarily in collusion, with the 
priests are those remarkable artists who have for a long time 
been formulating the art of writing. Having worked out the 
most simple combinations of lines whereby any given object 
can easily be recognized, they have gone on to the elabora- 
tion of secondary meanings. Thus a picture of a wall is 
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obvious enough. But a picture of a wall tilted over means 
more than merely wall. It means wall falling. And how 
if it were to be interpreted as just falling, anything falling ? 

The most elementary form of pictured speech is, of course, 
immediately valuable to Pharaoh, who will now be in a 
position to issue exact orders without having to rely on the 
sometimes faulty memories of his couriers. In case of 
invasion, for instance, he will be able to call up his levies 
with a much greater confidence that they will each be 
there assembled at the appointed place at the appointed 
time when he arrives to review them. 

There is always a possibility of invasion from beyond the 
Cataracts up the serpentine valley. And dreadful as war is, 
it does make men brave, just as a too-prolonged peace will 
produce cowards. And cowards are not at their best when 
war suddenly returns. Invasion from beyond the western 
edge of the Delta is another possibility, whenever, as happens 
only too often, drought makes the wild Libyan men out 
yonder steal in towards the verdant estuary—the Libyans, 
who, as Mr. Joyce says, are “‘ connected with the dolmen- 
builders of Europe.” 

Invasion from the Tigris-Euphrates direction is less to be 
feared. In fact, at this early date, it is almost out of the 
question. ‘There can only be at most a casual trading inter- 
course. ‘Travellers are rare. Even refugees are rare in 
view of the barrenness of the intervening wastes ; yet occa- 
sional comings and goings may account for certain cylindrical 
seals common (though with local modifications) to both 
countries; and occasional comings and goings might 
account for mutual tricks of language. 

But there is no gainsaying the fact that Egypt cannot re- 
main for ever in seclusion. Hungry bands of nomads, 
brown, black, and auburn, are moving about all over Africa. 
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Other hungry bands are moving about in Asia and across into 
Europe. All very restless. Even the unknown inhabitants 
of the new continent are very restless. And numbers are 
increasing. That efficient Fertility-goddess | 


COPPER AGE MEN IN 
BALUCHISTAN 


pie many days’ sail south-east from the estuaries of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates one comes to Baluchistan 
and to the estuary of the Indus. There are Copper Age men 
in Baluchistan ; and at Mohenjo-Daro up the Indus valley 
they seem to have reached quite an advanced stage of primi- 
tive civilization, somewhat similar, superficially at least, to 
the Sumerian civilization. 

Round about the temples of Mohenjo-Daro we find mud- 
brick houses built sometimes with bitumen damp-proof 
courses ; and actually a definite drainage system has been 
evolved. Sign writing is well understood by the wise men 
of Mohenjo-Daro. The pottery is good. The drawings 
and carvings have a delicacy that inclines towards high finish 
and elaboration. If their statuettes of themselves are pro- 
perly proportioned, then these earliest known Baluchis 
should be of the round or short-headed type. Their hair 
appears to be quite straight. The chiefs go about richly 
clad and gleaming with copper, silver, gold, carnelian and 
other jewels. 

But it must be frankly admitted that no one can yet give 
more than a vague guess at the date of Mohenjo-Daro. It 
may be much later than this. 
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TRIBES THAT TALK ARYAN 


UT of all the far-away tribes on earth, none can excite 

our curiosity half as much as the fair-skinned nomads 
who, even in these remote times, talk the ancestral language, 
Aryan, that is not yet either Keltic or Teutonic, Greek, 
Latin, or Sanskrit, but which contains the germs of them all. 
Their manners, if we could catch up with them by following 
their camp-fires, would make us shudder, no doubt ; but we 
should now and then hear a sound, a syllable or two, that we 
might perhaps understand. 

They and their herds have been reported wandering some- 
where between the Caspian (that’s why, at the beginning 
of the Neolithic Age, I mentioned the Caspian)* and the 
Hungarian plains. In such a vague and vast area it doesn’t 
seem at all likely at the moment that we shall succeed in 
spotting them. 

The Mesopotamians and the Nile people would look upon 
them as unspeakable barbarians. Professor Peake and others 
are inclined to see in them the descendants of those big 
long-headed men with heavy brows and heavy jaws, the 
mammoth-hunters of Predmost. 

These tangled barbarians, moving among their beech 
forests and over the open undulating grasslands, often des- 
cend upon the more peaceful countries to the east and south. 
They are barbarians, but brilliant talkers. And fluent 
speech is still so greatly admired that even the most distant 
tribes whose cattle they lift, exasperated drovers in the 
Persian hills and dusky folk along the Indian rivers, cannot 
help admiring and eventually adopting some of their clever 

* See p. 124. 
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sayings. There must be intermarriages too. In the 
Mediterranean region the same story. Here for thousands 
of years the curious fair tribes will be a continual menace, 
sometimes ravaging down through the little prosperous fields, 
and sometimes settling peacefully with their vivacious Aryan 
talk among the agriculturists they have subdued. In course 
of time their voices will be heard in Greece, in Italy, in 
France, in England. 

Linguistic evidence, which cannot be put aside (and 
which can be studied in a large number of learned books), 
offers much curious information about their habits. It 
seems that the men have many wives, and that their religion 
demands human sacrifices and a fixed belief in the future 
land of disembodied spirits. From their summer quarters, 
after collecting certain wild cereals, such as barley, at seed- 
time, and after rounding up the cattle with the help of their 
fierce dogs, they move south, the women and children in ox 
wagons, to winter quarters. ‘There, quite warm round the 
fire, they live in ordinary, roofed pit-dwellings. For food 
they have their herds, which also, of course, keep them sup- 
plied with milk. Nuts, particularly hazelnuts, acorns and 
water chestnuts; are always welcome. But strangely enough, 
they will not, it seems, touch fish. This peculiar dislike of 
fish is most interesting, because later on we find the Homeric 
warriors regarding fish as starvation diet. 


THE BRONZE AGE BEGINS 


OW, ever since the day; or rather the night, when, 

incredibly long ago, our ape-like ancestors huddled at 
last round a fire of their own making and, glancing behind, 
saw the concentrated eyes of carnivorous beasts that no 
longer dared to approach, nothing has been invented in the 
world of such immediate and wide importance in the evolu- 
tion of the human race as bronze. Wood and stone were 
always there for the picking up. But bronze, like fire, is a 
comparatively sudden invention. 

It is true that the prehistoric Egyptians and Babylonians 
have for some time known how to melt down copper into a 
liquid and pour it into moulds (and it was an imaginative 
fellow who first thought of making moulds), but the results 
have not been quite successful. Copper is excellent for 
articles of luxury like mirrors ; but it is too soft, its edge is 
too easily blunted. In that respect it seems scarcely any 
improvement on the older material, flint, which, as it happens, 
will be found in use, especially in Egypt, long after the intro- 
duction of bronze, for religious ceremonials, because of its 
immemorial association with the mythical heroes and the 
gods. Bronze, however, must surely bring extraordinary 
changes. 

Some unknown craftsman somewhere, several perhaps in 
various places at various times have made the experiment of 
adding to the ordinary molten copper a little molten tin. 
The result is beyond expectation. Easier to cast than pure 
copper, the alloy proves to be extremely hard. It never 
cracks. It keeps a fine edge, and when ultimately re- 
sharpened is as good as new. 
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But a serious question arises. Where does one get tin 
from—enough tin for the redoubtable bronze axe that is 
fated to cut its way through the Neolithic world? 

There are very old tin mines in China, but no one knows 
how old. None of the Professors have been able to get into 
communication, uninterrupted communication, with the 
prehistoric Chinese, who might be able to throw light on the 
origin of bronze, and of many other things besides. ‘There 
is tin in Persia, there is tin in Afghanistan, in Northern 
Arabia too perhaps, and in Asia Minor. But where are the 
mines? Nota solitary tin mine of this date has been found 
in those countries. 

Nor is there much sign of any trade to speak of with the 
islands and coasts of the Eastern Mediterranean as yet ; and 
no sign whatever of tin from thereabouts. The European 
tin mines, so well known to later generations, do not appear 
to have been opened. And so the origin of the tin which now 
begins to arrive in considerable quantities in Babylonia must 
remain for the present a mystery. Anyhow, there’s enough 
of it for increasingly large numbers of battle-axes, daggers, 
knives, and other weapons of war, as well as implements of 
peace; to be turned out in bronze. 

Everybody is talking about bronze. Bronze will upset 
everything. What, for example, is going to happen to all the 
flint-workers, father and son and son’s son? Are they to 
starve? ‘Then there’s this new invention of the potter’s 
wheel. ‘The rapidity with which pots can be turned out by 
this method can only mean still more distress and unemploy- 
ment. War, too. Think of the horrors of a bronze war! 
Towards what hideous disaster, in heaven’s name, can the 
world be tottering so blindly ? And that too just at the very 
moment when Egypt and Babylonia are becoming conscious 
of a new power to the north and west—Crete. 
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SEA power. There has never been that before. The 

spotted, fawn-coloured island of Crete rises up angular 
out of the Mediterranean haze. In all the other islands, in 
the neighbouring island of Mochlos, in the AEgean islands, 
in the more accessible parts of Greece, and along the nearer 
edges of Asia Minor, the influence of Crete is felt. "The stone 
vases of Crete, which rise, near 
the top, into a reminiscence 
of flowers, are matched in the 
other islands by stone or marble 
vases like sea anemones. The 
latest tombs, stone beehive- 
shaped tombs of Crete, that 
recall miniature houses, are 
matched by the stone beehive- 
shaped tombs at Mycenz and 
Orchomenos, in Greece. And 
presently, right away near it Se Sy cok ony Sa ee 
Dardanelles, a new city of head in marbie. Notice the 
Troy, full of very Cretan-look- eyes. 
. a f Als Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
ing handicraft, is seen rising 
slowly up above the older Neolithic ruins. There, as in 
Crete and in Babylonia too, the Bronze Age has definitely 
begun. 

The Egyptians are still refusing to handle bronze. Flint 
they know, copper they know. And what was good enough 
for their fathers, ete., etc., etc. But Egyptian artists have 
seen some of the Cretan artists’ work and have rather liked 
the sea breath of it. Indeed, they have actually deigned to 
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adopt the Cretan double spiral. That, for them, is the very 
highest form of flattery. With their pretty feeling for 
spirals, spirals like the inner fabric of a shell, the Cretan 
artists, on their part, the Keftiu as the Egyptians call them, 
have not hesitated to take a hint here and a hint there from 
Egypt. 

Racially the Cretans appear to be already a trifle mixed, as 
you may see by the fact that; although long-headed types 
predominate, short-headed outsiders have at some time or 
other come in—from the north probably. But these slightly 
impure Cretans are amazing, more original in mind, more 
playful and artful than any race that has ever been seen 
yet. 

In the Oxford Museum and in the British Museum you 
may see this perennial freshness shadowed forth in copies of 
paintings and statuettes. They have ruddy brown com- 
plexions, clean-shaven, ruddy brown from the sun and the 
sea winds. Even the men in the palaces of Knossos and 
Phaistos and Mallia are ruddy brown, with dark bright eyes 
and very long hair. But the palace women and the temple 
women are pale as ivory. It is not considered beautiful for 
them to be anything but pale, so I suppose they keep indoors 
a good deal. These women, who seem to be on quite an 
equal footing with the men, wear close-fitting embroidered 
bodices that leave their breasts exposed ; and their hooped 
skirts descend flounce under flounce to the floor. Their 
sleeves are quite short. Their hair, elaborately bejewelled 
and garlanded with flowers, hangs rippling down behind. 
They have an inherited wealth of broad golden bracelets, 
golden diadems, golden flowers and leaves and golden pins, 
like the women of Troy. They cultivate almost impossibly 
small waists. And the funny thing is that the men about the 
palace have waists as tightly belted in as the women. They 
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wear tight, unpleated kilts. They all carry themselves 
extremely well. 

Their tight waists do not seem to restrict their agile move- 
ments in the least, curiously enough, for even when taking 
the most vigorous exercise they appear with waists diminished 
as elegantly as ever. 

Years ago, when the stone house of the Neolithic chiefs at 
Knossos was at last condemned as too small for the richer 
priest-kings, they razed it with all the outlying dependencies 
to the ground, levelled the whole of the top of the Knossos 
hill and rebuilt ; but this time it was a very much more 
wonderful complex of chambers and corridors, a perfect 
labyrinth all over the hill and down to the pretty stream, the 
Kairatos, which winds out to the sea four miles away. 

Sir Arthur Evans, our guide here, proceeds to conduct us 
invisibly along the very confusing corridors of the palace, 
until we eventually reach the throne room by night. Strik- 
ing a match, he points to the beautiful stone throne on which 
the reigning priest-king Minos is wont to sit. All the priest- 
kings of Crete are called Minos, he believes—a divine title 
like Pharaoh. On either side, on the wall behind and as if 
guarding the throne are painted the sacred griffins. And 
there, passing down one of the corridors, unattended, goes 
a figure in a crown formed like a wreath of upstanding lilies, 
out from the centre of which there rises a large plume that 
curves over behind. ‘ That, I think,’ whispers Sir Arthur, 
“‘must be the great lawgiver, Minos himself.” ‘The cere- 
monial sanctity of the palace or Labyrinth has something to 
do with the worship of the Labrys, the Double Axe, which 
stands in its shrine upon a pillar, a pillar recalling the sacred 
pillars and columns of Malta and elsewhere, and in farther 
perspective, those larger and more primitive columns the 
Neolithic menhirs. 
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The Professors cannot read the peculiar Cretan writing, 
which slightly resembles cuneiform, so no one yet knows the 
name of the god of the Double Axe or of the Fertility-goddess 
(whose rude images are still sometimes buried with the dead) 
or of the Dove-goddess or the Snake-goddess. 

Then there is the Bull-god, whose body, horrible to relate, 
is human. About him and about the sacred bull that they 
keep for his dark festivals, ugly stories are in circulation. 
It is said that the priests demand captives from overseas, 
men, young ones, and young girls, whom the bull chases 
and gores to death in the arena for the hybrid god’s diversion. 
Innumerable reliefs and paintings show these young men and 
girls leaping aside from the sacred bull or tossed to death. 
Sir Arthur holds that it is sometimes possible to seize the 
charging bull by the horns and vault right over behind. 
But there must be many a miss. 

Apollodorus declares the annual tribute exacted from pre- 
historic Greece alone to be “‘ seven youths and as many 
maidens.” He states further that there was originally a 
frightful relationship between the wife of the great priest- 
king Minos and the sacred bull. She, Pasiphaé, like the 
Sumerian goddess Ininni, conceived an unholy passion for 
the sacred bull, by whom she had a son, half human, half 
bull, the Minotaur. This brute Minos always kept shut up 
in the Labyrinth. Now, both Minos and his wife Pasiphaé 
were of divine parentage, and some of their divinity seems 
to have descended upon the execrable Minotaur, for his 
divinity is also now established. 

But on one memorable occasion, says Apollodorus, a 
young man called Theseus was ‘“‘ numbered among those 
who were to be sent as the third tribute to the Minotaur ; or, 
as some say, he offered himself voluntarily.” When, how- 
ever, the fourteen victims arrived in Crete, “ the daughter of 
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Minos, being amorously disposed to him, offered to help 
Theseus.” And it appears that Theseus, with her assist- 
ance, penetrated “to the last part of the Labyrinth, and 
finding the Minotaur there killed him,” not with any bronze 
dagger or dagger-sword hilted with gold, not with any cere- 
monial axe shaped to the form of a leopard, like the Mallia 
axe, but “ by smiting him with his fists.” 

Whether this proved to be the beginning of the end of the 
Cretan power or not we cannot tell, but certain it is that after 


Fic. 84.—Painted Cretan figures of a goat and kids in low relief. 


a time we look in vain for artists who can fashion things so 
charming as the Mochlos hound or the quaint fledgeling with 
its beak wide open, or paint cats stalking pheasants. The 
Cretan sculptors are making no more figures of animals and 
goddesses. The Cretan potters are making no more of those 
lovely jars of delicate form, bright with designs of palms and 
lilies, seaweeds and flying fishes and dolphins. No more 
vases covered with buoyant fleets of nautilus and all the 
undulations of the graceful octopus. The palaces of Knossos 
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and Phaistos and Hagia Triada are wrecked, desolate and 
smoking. 

One still wonders whether it could have been the begin- 
ning of the end when Theseus came and threaded his way 
cautiously into the inner rooms of the Labyrinth, found the 
Minotaur there and killed him ‘“‘ by smiting him with his 
fists.” Or was the destruction caused simply by a suc- 
cession of unusually violent earthquakes? 


BRONZE AGE MEN IN’ CHINA 


OUSTERIAN remains have been reported from 
China. 

But with the exception of this report and some most 
interesting recent discoveries in Mongolia and a few pointed 
implements of obsidian and jasper and a few axes—the 
earlier kinds being rudely chipped, and the later kinds 
polished—the prehistoric Chinese can only at present be 
reached through their legends. These legends, however, are 
so sensible and take us so far back into the past that one longs 
for the hour when the Professors will be able to trace the 
connection, if any, between the prehistoric Chinese and the 
Sumerians, by way of trade, a connection which they have 
vaguely suspected for some time. 

It seems, according to the very ancient writings, that out 
of the original chaos there emerged an atom, an egg. ‘That 
is rather good to start with, an egg. Immense numbers of 
centuries later the highest form of life was leading an 
arboreal existence. Arboreal is good too. 

At a later stage the primitive Chinese discovered how to 
make fire by twiddling the point of a hard stick on a bit of 
soft wood. At a later stage still he invented a method of 
recording events by means of “ knotted cords,” an inven- 
tion that sounds remarkably like ‘“‘ tying a knot in your 
handkerchief.” 

Then there occurred a disastrous flood. And the Chinese 
rivers are powerful. But fortunately a personage called 
Shen Nung was there to take charge. When the floods 
abated he fashioned wooden ploughs and “‘taught the people 
how to till the ground and sow grain.”’ He is known as 
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‘the divine herdsman.”” Herdsmanimplies herds. And as 
for his divinity, well that we should almost expect by now. 

The ruler who succeeded him, Huang Ti, caused wells to 
be dug in the fields. He caused houses to be built and 
palaces. He grew to be a great patron of the arts and crafts. 
It was his chief wife Hsi-ling who first gave public demon- 
strations in the art of rearing silkworms. After her death 
she too became a divinity, as a direct result of these demon- 
strations. | 

But meanwhile her noble lord and master had done 
something even more delightful. It is recorded that he 
‘lengthened the official robes.” And with the charming 
memory of this last dignified act before history begins, we 
bow ourselves out of China and turn westwards again, 
satisfied and serene. 


BRONZE AGE MEN IN THE BACK 
OF BEYOND 


ROM China to South Russia the art of bronze-casting 
is now well known. The Khatti or Kheths, or more 


vulgarly the Hittites, understand it 
well. So do the interesting Jewish 
tribes now living in the Jordan 
valley. The Egyptians too, submit- 
ting to an obvious necessity, have 
become accustomed to bronze ; and 
indeed nobody can remember how 
long ago the so much dreaded change 
took place. ‘Traders are bartering 
bronze farther and farther westwards 
and northwards, until even in cloudy 
Great Britain one hears the sharp 
ring of the sharp Bronze Age axe 
chop chopping at the feet of the 
forest trees. 

That little bronze axe, so sharp, so 
practical, it is a gift for the highest 
chiefs. It bites deep. But, alas, its 
sharp ring has shattered the cloudy 
and magnificent stone dreams of the 
Neolithic islanders. They have 
begun rubbing their eyes to think 
what a waste of energy those grim 
stone tombs and temples were. 


Fic. 85.—Bronze axe 
with its original 
handle. 


Cambridge Museum. 


And meanwhile the bronze innovators from the continent 
are establishing trading posts within reach of the tin mines of 
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Cornwall and elsewhere. The islanders soon manage to 
learn the art of bronze-casting for themselves. ‘Traders are 
welcome in cloudy Great Britain. 

These innovators from Germany and Holland and France, 
with their nicely ornamented food vessels of beaker shape, 
have arrived not only in Southern England, but in Northern 
England, and even in Scotland, where they seem to be settling 
down quietly—not too many of 
them—amongst the dark, long- 
headed natives. They are them- 
selves not so dark, short-headed, 
scorensecsnatetteetetacecteene taller, more strongly built, with 
higher cheek-bones. Intermarri- 
ages may be expected. 

And presently, for the first time, 
an Aryan, or, as many of the Pro- 
fessors prefer to say, a Wiro ele- 

2 ee ment trickles in. But we are a 

Petco Meee beter very ancient race, hoary before ever 

shaped vessel, from the We had anything to do with those 

north of Scotland, to nomads from somewhere between 
contain food or drink : 

for the dead. Early SOuthern Russia and Hungary, 

Bronze Age. nomads, the purest of whose de- 

British Museum. scendants are later on to become 
known as the Kelts. They have 
by this time branched off in many directions from their 
original pasture lands, some eastwards, some down into 
the Mediterranean peninsulas, but most of them west- 
wards along the European mountains—the Alpine strain 
—or northwards to the Baltic countries—the Nordic 
strain. 

But when more of the short-headed Alpine men arrive, 

ousting the first colonists and pushing them westwards, even 
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a few of them as far as Ireland, with their beaker-shaped food 
vessels, the dark Neolithic folk find themselves no longer 
accepted as equals, They had mated with the beaker folk. 
But they are now to be the underdogs, it appears. Either 
that or they must get out. In the eastern and southern low- 
lands they seem not to be wanted any more, except, no doubt 
as servants or slaves. 

So we find tribe after tribe of the little dark people moving 
away westwards, or back into caves again, or up into the 
mountains, where presently, late in the Iron Age, credulous 
story tellers will say: “ It was up into the mountains, you 
know, that the Little People went, the dark little Fairy 
People.”’ 

But they are not really at ease in the stony wilds; and 
though obliged to begin building their stone beehive houses 
in bleak places,in Northumberland, Anglesey, Devonshire, 
and Cornwall, they do not prosper there. 

The new Bronze chiefs, on the other hand, great talkers, 
go airing themselves about the country. They use bronze 
daggers, hilted sometimes with red amber, sometimes with 
gold-studded bronze, very craftily worked, and bronze 
swords out of leather scabbards, bronze spear-blades and 
round bronze shields covered with bosses arranged in con- 
centric circles, bright like suns. Their bronze war horns 
trumpet forth a loud and harsh note. Most of the chiefs 
have their limbs banded round with bronze ornaments, and 
many of them glitter with gold. Their war ponies, about 
twelve hands high at the withers, sometimes have fringed 
breastplates, or rather cuirasses of embossed gold. In his 
bronze war chariot, standing beside his charioteer, or mounted 
on his golden dun war pony, your Bronze Age chief with his 
necklace or torque of twisted gold, his massive golden clasp, 
massive golden bracelets and arm-bands of gold and thick 
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gold finger rings, certainly looks splendid as he twirls his 
bronze-bladed spear aloft. 

In Scotland a certain Morayshire chief goes about with 
golden earrings shaped like shells, nearly six inches long, 
dangling to and fro on either side of his bare neck, while 
another chief, a Wiltshire chief, rattles with a necklace of no 
less than three hundred amber beads. 

They all have a marked fondness for amber, that magical 
fossil resin washed up from 
submarine forests on to the 
shores of the Baltic and 
North Seas. The Bronze 
chiefs’ garments are often 
buttoned with amber—am- 
ber, ivory, gold. The lus- 
trous midnight of that other 
strange substance from sub- 
marine forests, jet, is also 
highly valued, partly because, 

like amber, though to a less 

See ee of degree, it too is mysteriously 

British Museum. electric and magnetic. Neck- 

laces, whether of amber or 

jet or rare and curious stones, usually have heavy amulet 

pendants, as often as not in the form of a small axe. In 

fact the Professors believe that there must be a very general 

worship of some symbolical axe—the attribute doubtless 

of a god, a War-god I suppose, like the god of the Double 
Axe in Crete. 

The chiefs use bronze razors, which they keep in leather 
cases—and bronze tweezers. But middle-aged women are 
more probably the tweezer users. The women weave ; 
though in valleys far from trading routes people still only 
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wear leather and furs. Agriculture, with bronze axes for 
clearing the bush and chopping farther into the forests, 
bronze sickles, and so forth, is becoming a much less tedious 
business. 

The fortified Neolithic villages along the Downs and on 
Dartmoor, and other places where suitably open sites can be 
found, are now occupied by the Bronze tribes, who have been 
strengthening the palisaded ramparts and adding to them ; 
and many others are appearing, their chalky ramparts all 
white on the skyline. 

Here is a list of a few of the more important of these 
Bronze Age hill villages. I think they should not be called 
camps—certainly not “‘ Roman” camps, although the Romans 
are to use some of them long afterwards. 

Berkshire —Uffington Castle. 

Buckinghamshire —Bulstrode Park, Desborough Castle. 

Cornwall.—Chun Castle, Treryn Dinas. 

Cumberland—Bewcastle, Caerthanoc, Dunmallet. 

Derbyshire.—Carlswark. 

Devonshire.—Cadbury, Clovelly Dykes, Cranbrook Castle, 
Hembury near Honiton, Hembury near Buckfastleigh, 
Hembury near Payhembury, Prestonbury, Sidbury 
Castle. 

Dorsetshire—Badbury Rings, Flower’s Barrow, Handley 
Hill, Hambledon Hill, Hod Hill, Maiden Castle, Rawls- 
bury, South Lodge Camp. 

Essex.—Ambresbury Banks. 

Gloucestershire——Bloody Acre Camp near Cromhall, 
Cam Long, Painswick Beacon, Haresfield Beacon, 
Minchinhampton Common, Nottingham Hill, Sodbury, 
Uleybury. 

Hampshire—Winchester, Quarley Hill, Sydmanton, 
Thatchbury Mount, Walbury. 

Q 
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Herefordshire—Croft Ambrey, Deerfold, Malvern Hiils. 

Lancashire —Urswick. 

Northamptonshire —Hunsbury Hill. 

Northumberland——Beanley Moor, Broughlaw, Carry 
House Camp, Hare Haugh Hill, Hare Hope Hill, Kirk 
Whelpington, Linhope Farne, Lord-in-shaws, Rowting 
Lynn, Tosson, Yeavering Bell. 

Shropshire-—Caer Caradoc near Church Stretton, Caer 
Caradoc near Clun, Castel Bryn-Amlwg, Caynham, 
Old Oswestry, Roden, The Wrekin. 

Somersetshire-—Cadbury Camp, Castle Neroche, Danes- 
borough, Dolebury, Hamdon Hill, Norton Fitzwarren, 
Worlebury. 

Sussex.—Brighton, near the race-course, Cissbury 
(formerly Neolithic). 

Wiltshire—Barbury Castle, Battlesbury Camp, Bratton 
Castle, Figsbury Ring, Liddington Castle, Martinsell, 
Old Sarum, Scratchbury Camp, Winklebury, Yarnbury. 

Worcestershire —Wychbury Hill. 

Yorkshire —Almondsbury Camp, Castle Hill near Skip- 
sea, The Dane’s Dyke on Flamborough Head. 

Between some of the more closely federated villages there 

are now palisaded cattle-ways ; and here and there the slopes 
of the hills are being terraced with narrow terraces for cereals, 

But the searchlights of history, that have long been playing 

up and down the valleys of the Nile and the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and elsewhere, are not yet able to penetrate the 
clouds that hang low along over our cliffs and befog our 
marshy estuaries. Most of Europe too is still hidden from 
those searching rays. But the Professors have been finding 
out more and more. Their lanterns are twinkling very 
brightly round the lake districts of Northern Italy and 
Switzerland and as far as Hungary, where they have just seen 
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the chief of the once Neolithic pile village of Ripac, his arms 
heavy with spiral arm-bands of bronze, eating out of an 
earthenware pot against which the end of his large amber 


necklace kept on knocking. 


In the pile village of Tészeg, not far away, where some 


children, not yet asleep, sat blowing fluty 
notes on pottery whistles, women were 
using pottery spoons for ladling out hot 
food on to dishes which were carried 
suspended by cords fixed through their 
handles. 

If there were time, we might explore the 
circular huts in the village of Bertarina and 
see how there, as in other parts of pre- 
historic Europe, the dwellings of prehistoric 
Bronze Age men are getting less pit-like, 
that they are rising still farther out of the 
ground, with walls of stone or of wood, 
but that although the floors are often 
paved, they are just as often only of earth 
trodden smooth and carpeted, apparently, 
just with bracken and fur rugs. Thus, 
while the Egyptians and Assyrians are 
growing yet more luxurious and more 
highly civilized, and while the king of Troy 
is being besieged by the Aryan king of 
Mycenz, the Northern Italian lake people 
still dwell in humble pile settlements over 


Fic. 88.—Bronze 
dagger from 
the Rhéne 
Valley. 


British Museum. 


the water, with only one wooden gangway to the shore, 
where they hunt the red deer and the roe deer and the wild 


boar and cultivate their small crops of rye. 


In some places, on Lake Varese for example, they have 
destroyed the Neolithic pile huts and rebuilt the place as a 
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cranog village. There are numbers of canoes out on the 
various lakes, with men fishing. The canoes are usually 
about seven or eight foot long, dugouts, but at Polada they 
have one, a boat really, not a canoe, twenty-five foot long and 
propelled by three pairs of oars pivoted on rowlocks. The 
fishermen skewer their bait on to bronze fish-hooks. 

In the huts the inferior girls are combing out their hair 
with bone combs, or even sometimes with common wooden 
combs. The chief’s wives comb out theirs with combs of 
bronze, having first taken out their very large bronze hairpins, 


which end in twin bronze spirals 
Ee 
a ; 
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or a polished lump of amber. One 
of them wears a spiral bronze ring 
with as many as six twists init. She 
cannot, consequently, bend her fin- 
ger, but I don’t suppose she minds 
that in the least. Her woven dress 
Fic. 89.—Pottery jug 1S fastened with a handsome bronze 
from the lake village brooch. The chief’s stool has six 
of Villafrati. Bronze 

Age. legs. It has been carved out of a 

single tree-trunk. 

But the chief’s house in any typical North Italian terramare 
village, especially since these odd villages are situated as a 
rule on rising ground, looks much more imposing. His 
house stands up high on a raised embankment some fifty 
yards broad by a hundred yards long. This embanked but 
level-topped area is defended all round the outside by a 
rampart sixteen yards wide. The rampart on the inner side 
has perpendicular wooden walls. Thus the house stands 
within a kind of elevated courtyard. The broad ramparts 
on the outer side slope down to a moat over thirty yards 
broad and at least four yards deep. The moat is crossed by 
three wooden bridges. Beyond this moat lies the village. 
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The main street of the village is about sixteen yards wide, 
and there are two parallel streets of half that width. These 
three parallel streets are crossed by a number of narrow 
alleys only four yards wide. Each block of huts measures 
about eighty yards by fifty yards. ‘The huts are all raised on 
low piles. The very streets are on piles raised like floors 
slightly above ground-level. The entire village, including 
the chief’s moated sanctuary, is surrounded by a wide ram- 
part beyond which is an outer moat, also about four yards 
deep and over thirty yards wide. The only way into the 
village is along a wooden gangway sixty odd yards in length, 
and on either side of this gangway the moat has been 
widened to double its width. 

But the unique feature of a terramare village is the 
ingenious arrangement by which both the outer and the 
innet moat are always full and yet never stagnant. The 
moats are filled by a canal from any neighbouring stream, 
and on the far side of the village there is always an overflow 
channel not more than a couple of foot deep, so that the water 
shall remain at a constant height. In the chief’s elevated 
courtyard it seems that certain ceremonies are performed, 
probably of a religious nature, at which animals are sacrificed. 
Figures rather resembling Fertility-goddesses have been 
seen. Cooking is done in earthenware ovens. Wooden 
spoons are used; and we may note, before returning to 
England, that the terramare people cultivate and eat grapes ; 
but there is no evidence of wine. 

Lions are still a scourge. In south-eastern Europe 
Homer tells us how horribly often they assail the sheepfolds 
and can only be driven off by many spears. 

In these days, whenever the War-god is snorting round, 
men will sometimes, in panic moments, bury most of their 
worldly goods in deep pits, hoping to get at the hoard again 
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when the wind changes and things begin to look more 
settled. But very often things do not begin to look more 
settled. The owner of the buried treasure may get killed 
before he can recover his own again. 


BRONZE AGE MEN ENTERING 
THE GHOST WORLD 


MMENSE funeral fires, hissing and flaring up into the 

dark, give at least a sort of torch-like radiance for the 
hesitating footsteps of the Bronze Age warrior as he gropes 
his way, glad of the warmth behind him—gropes his way 
beyond the flickering circle of light, farther and farther away 
into the ghost world. 

He has no choice but to go, but it’s comforting to hear the 
voices of his friends feasting in that red glow and praising 
him and calling out to him by name, farewell. The dark is 
less dark because of their voices. 

Of Bronze Age funeral ceremonies we have evidence 
almost at first-hand from Troy. We know how, when the 
body of Patroklos had been brought in on a litter to the camp 
of Achilles, they first set a bronze cauldron above a camp fire 
on a tripod, “and when the water boiled in the bright 
bronze, then washed they from Patroklos the bloody gore, 
washed him and anointed him with olive oil and laid him on 
a bier.”” Then Achilles and his companions, having driven 
in their chariots three times round the bier “‘ with grievous 
wailing,” did what seems very strange to some of us. They 
“sat them down ... to an ample funeral feast. Many 
sleek oxen were stretched out, their throats cut, and many 
sheep and bleating goats, and many white-tusked boars well 
grown in fat were spitted to singe in the flame; so on all 
sides round the corpse, in cupfuls, blood was flowing.” 

Remains of funeral feasts such as this are quite common 
round the Bronze Age tombs in Great Britain. 

All night long “ they still made moan round the piteous 
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corpse.” Inthe morning men were sent forth “ with wood- 
cutting axes in their hands and well-woven ropes, and before 
them went mules. And when they came to the spurs of 
many-fountained Ida, straightway they set them lustily to 
hew high-foliaged oaks with the long-edged bronze, and 
with loud noise fell the trees. Then splitting them asunder 
the Achaians bound them behind the mules, and they tore 
up the earth with their feet as they made for the plain through 
the thick underwood. And all the 
wood-cutters bare logs. And they 
threw them down where Achilles 
purposed a mighty tomb for Patro- 
klos and for himself. 

‘« Then when they had laid down 
all about great piles of wood, they 
sat them down all together and 
abode. Then straightway Achilles 
bade his warriors gird on their 
arms, and each yoke the horses to 
Fic. 90.—Another pottery his chariot; and they arose and 

vessel to contain food put their armour on, and mounted 

Ea be Redes ua their chariots, both fighting men 

Cambridge Micseam: and charioteers. In front were the 

men in chariots, and a cloud of foot- 

men followed after, numberless; and in the midst, his 

comrades bare Patroklos. And they heaped all the corpse 
with their hair that they cut off and threw thereon. 

“« And when they came to the place where Achilles had 
bidden them, they set down the dead, and piled for him 
abundant wood. Then fleet-footed Achilles shore off a 
golden lock and set it in the hands of his dear comrade. 

‘«'Then the hosts were dispersed, but the nearest to the dead 
tarried there and piled the wood, and made a pyre a hundred 
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feet this way and that, and on the pyre’s top set the corpse, 
with anguish at their hearts. And many lusty sheep and 
shambling crooked-horned oxen they flayed and made ready 
before the pyre ; and taking from them all the fat, great- 
hearted Achilles wrapped the corpse therein from head to 
foot, and heaped the flayed bodies round. And he set therein 
two-handled jars of honey and oil, leaving them against the 
bier; and four strong-necked horses he threw swiftly on 
the pyre. And twelve valiant sons of Trojans he slew with 
the sword. Then he called on his comrade by his name : 
‘All hail to thee, O Patroklos, even in the house of 
Hades. Twelve sons of 
Trojans, behold, all these 
in company with thee the 
fire devoureth.’ 

“And loudly roared the 
mighty fire. And the north 
wind and the loud west wind Fig. 91.—Double spiral of gold. 
all night drave the flame of Bronze Age. 
the pyre, blowing shrill ; and 
all night fleet Achilles poured forth wine and drenched 
the earth, calling upon the spirit of the hapless Patroklos, 
going heavily round the burning pile, with many moans. 
When the burning grew faint, and the flame died down, 
then with lamentation they gathered up the white bones of 
their gentle comrade into a golden urn. And they marked 
the circle of the barrow, and set the foundations there- 
of around the pyre, and straightway heaped thereon a 
heap of earth. And when they had heaped up the 
batrow tsa..." 

Well, what next ? Why this; Achilles, somewhat to our 
astonishment, proceeds to organize games, chariot races, foot 
races, boxing matches, and so forth, in honour of the dead. 
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And thus, on a decidedly gayer note, this Bronze Age funeral 
ends. 

And are all the Bronze Age barrows, including the 
thousands of them in our own islands, of the same nature 
really ? There’s no doubt about it. Here are the ashes, 
here are the bones, here are the urns, here are the remains 
of the sacrificed animals and of the funeral feasts. 

Here in the barrow of a Wiltshire warrior is the skeleton 
of his horse, sacrificed so that 
it may follow its master. The 
ghost warrior will be happy when 
his ghost horse comes trotting, 
neighing up to him in the 
ghostly fields. Our Bronze Age 
islanders bury the horse’s trap- 
pings too, the bronze cheek bars 
that hold the bit, the horse’s 
fringed breastplate or cuirass of 
gold, and doubtless all the leather 
parts of the bridle too. These 
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Fic. 92.—Pottery urn for the 


ashes of the dead, from a 
barrow near Ulverston, 
Lancashire. 


British Museum. 


last would soon perish, but the 
ghost bridle would not. Saddles, 
stirrups and stirrup leathers are 


of course not used. With us 
the burnt remains are usually deposited in pottery urns, 
never in golden urns. Patroklos and the son of the king 
of ‘Troy (it is rumoured, by the way, during this Bronze 
Age, that Troy has at last fallen) were more regally 
honoured. But as to that, we have not yet discovered what 
there is inside Silbury Hill, Wiltshire, that largest barrow 
in Europe. There may be a golden urn there for all we 
know. 


It will be remembered that the dolmen barrows of the long- 
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headed Neolithic folk, ringed about as a rule with stone 
circles, were round, but the barrows over their chambered 
tombs, tombs like corridors of dolmens end to end, became 
lengthened out to a long oval shape. Andsome people say, 
in consequence, “‘ long heads, long barrows,” which is not 
quite accurate. The short-headed Bronze men—round- 
headed if you like—always make round and never long 
barrows. So one can certainly say of them “ round heads, 
round barrows.” 

When the beaker folk first 
came, the custom was still almost 
always to bury the body unburnt 
in the sleeping or dreaming atti- 
tude. Then for a time there 
were both burnt and unburnt 
burials ; for the beaker folk, 
being Bronze men, believed in 
cremation. Indeed, there were 
often burnt and unburnt burials Fic. 93.— Gold bracelet 
side by side in the same tomb, a re Cornwall. Bronze 
confusion of rites which can easily eeu se 
be accounted for by intermarri- 
ages. But when the Bronze tribes, of whom the beaker folk 
were only the advance-guard, came over in full force, 
Bronze customs prevailed more ; until now, as the Bronze 
Age draws to an end, cremation has become fairly general. 

Some of the Bronze Age round barrows are only about ten 
yards in diameter, but some are as much as fifty yards in 
diameter. Most magnificent of all, however, is the barrow 
of Silbury Hill. Silbury Hill is ahundred and eighty yards 
in diameter. It covers five acres of ground and stands well 
over forty yards high. No Achaian or Mycenean hero has 
ever, it seems, had such a colossal funeral hillas that. Time 
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wears down the great barrows, but they last long. Pausanias 
talks, many centuries afterwards, of having visited the barrow 
of the remote Hippolytus, whose still remoter father Theseus 
killed the Minotaur by “ smiting him with his fists.” The 
earliest type of round barrow was like a huge inverted bowl ; 
and in the urn chamber, “‘ a hollow place close set with great 
stones,” the urn itself was sometimes inverted. The second 
type of round barrow was like the first, but surrounded by a 
circular ditch with a circular rampart beyond that. The 
third type of round barrow, here at the end of the Bronze 
age, is like the second, but instead of one large mound there 
are a number of little mounds, each covering a shallow hole 
in which the ashes of the dead have been laid. This third 
type of round barrow is rare, except round the temple of 
Stonehenge. Stonehenge is still a very holy place, in spite of 
the differences, both racial and religious, between the Bronze 
men and the Neolithic men who built it. A fourth type of 
barrow, like the Bleasdale barrow, consists of an urn chamber 
underneath a low mound within which, to strengthen it, a 
circle of short but heavy wooden uprights have been deeply 
embedded. Round the mound is a ditch, paved with logs. 
Beyond the ditch is a circular rampart. Beyond the rampart 
is a circular palisade. 

One cannot help noticing how almost everything in con- 
nection with the plan of these Bronze Age barrows seems to 
be circular. And what are these circular discs of gold, and 
why should such objects be placed in tombs ? What is this 
Danish gold-plated bronze disc engraved with concentric 
circles and mounted on a miniature chariot with the model 
of a horse attached? Discs of this kind are undoubtedly 
votive objects connected with the worship of the sun. The 
sun. The chariot of the sun. But what an exquisite idea, 
to have brought in the divine Sun-god to dispel the eternal 
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darkness and warm the cold ghosts. The Sun-god may well 
have been, and certainly has been, at least since Neolithic 
days, one of the best beloved of all the gods, particularly 
in these dismal northern countries, depressed with weeks of 
chilly rain. His companion the Moon, symbolized appar- 
ently by golden crescent-shaped objects, the delicacy of 


Fic. 94.—Crescent of gold, connected perhaps with the worship of 
the moon. From Co. Kerry. 


British Museum, 


which is only faintly suggested in Figure 94, seems now to 
be associated in some way with bulls. Indeed, the association 
is probably a very old one. There are reasons for thinking 
that the horns of the moon are the horns of a gigantic white 
bull, or, it may be, the horns of the great Moon-goddess 
herself, horns worn like the horns on a Sumerian crown. 
Certain altars, we learn, have horns. And sacred bulls are 
frequently referred to. 
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So with the promise of the sun by day and the moon by 
night, with their horses to ride, with their bronze swords 
and bronze spears and bronze shields, their ornaments of 
gold and of amber, the Bronze Age chiefs pass out of life 
into the ghost world. Their funeral fires are burning low. 

New conquerors are galloping up across Europe in the 
direction of England, with shouts and a clanging of iron. 


Fic. 95.—Necklace of jet, from Melfort, Argyllshire. Bronze Age. 
British Museum. 
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oF all metallic substances, few are stranger in origin 
than meteorites, the rare meteorites that whizz down 
in a sudden trail of fire from above into the earth—plonk. 
Whenever during the earliest dynasties a meteorite was seen 
to fall into the Nile valley and was subsequently recovered, 
they made up the exotic thing into ornaments which they 
wore as charms. Even in predynastic Egypt they sometimes 
wore iron beads. Egyptian astronomers called the sub- 
stance “‘ metal of heaven ” because it revealed to them the 
astonishing fact that the sky is really an immense rectangular 
plate of iron. Iron, they said, is not of this world. 

But afterwards, in about the fourth dynasty, 3000 or so 
B.C., as early as the beginning of the Bronze Age, it was dis- 
covered that the metal of heaven could be extracted from the 
earth. The discovery may have been due to chance. A 
bonfire started on ground rich in iron ore. Miraculous 
molten lumps found in the ashes afterwards. Or a bit of 
ironstone put into the little prehistoric furnace during casual 
experiments in search of ores other than copper. The 
resulting metal would be sure to excite much curiosity. 

Then presently one notices that the Mycenean people are 
wearing iron jewellery. Butiron is still only something of a 
curiosity, freakish and not at all likely to supersede bronze, 
until the beginning of the Iron Age, about 1000 B.c., when 
its use begins to spread from somewhere in the Danube 
region or from the hills south of the Black Sea. 

Round about the Lake of Hallstatt, in Tyrol, they have 
started using iron for their spear-heads and their sword- 
blades. Yet, just as the use of flint still lingers on, so for 
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many a long century does the use of bronze, till there are 

enough iron weapons and implements to go round. 
From South Russia to Great Britain the dominant people 

in the Bronze Age were Aryans of the short-headed Alpine 


~ 


V/A 


Fic. 96.—Statuette of a woman supporting a large bowl on her head, 
from a barrow near Lake Hallstatt. Observe her dress. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
breed, men of five foot nine or so. In this early Iron Age 
the dominant people there, who have been menacing the 
Mediterranean countries and before whom the Bronze folk 
cannot stand, the ancestors of the famous Kelts, are longer 
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headed, taller Aryans of the Nordic breed. Of this par- 
ticular breed were the fair Achaians apparently, the 
Achaians who besieged Troy, though they belonged to the 
Bronze Age. 

The Kelts, subduing the darker Alpine races, not inter- 
marrying much, but driving them westwards and north-west- 
wards (nearly always the direction of the vanquished in pre- 
historic Europe), are described by classical writers as of great 
stature, fair-headed or red-haired, with eyes grey or blue. 

Their purest modern representatives will probably be the 
tall red men of the islands and highlands of Scotland and 
the flaxen Scandinavians—the latter, however, a more ex- 
clusively Nordic strain. ‘The dark Southern Irish are not 
at this date, and never will be, typically Keltic. Both in 
appearance and in temperament they retain so many of the 
characteristics of the older inhabitants of their country, 
the Mediterranean tribes. 

The Kelts are first reported across the Alps in Italy about 
600 B.C. 

At about the same time detachments of them, steering 
north away from France, come tossing over the Channel and 
stride up the southern beaches of England. 

Gradually—a bitter, useless triumph for the remnants of 
the little dark Neolithic folk—the short-headed Bronze men 
have to give way, forced back continuously during the next 
couple of hundred years by hosts and more hosts of the fair 
Kelts, until they, the Bronze men themselves, become in 
their turn the underdogs. 

The Kelts seem to have been aware, amongst other things, 
of certain tin mines in Cornwall. Now, just as copper is the 
metal from the copper island, Cyprus, where the richest 
copper mines are, so tin is the metal from the tin islands, our 
islands, the Cassiterides, where the richest tin mines are. 

R 
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Tin is still immensely valuable ; for iron has by no means 
entirely taken the place of bronze yet. Dr. Reinach main- 
tains that it was originally the Kelts, not the Greeks, who 
called our islands the Cassi islands. And it would be per- 
fectly natural for the Greeks in the Greek colony at Massilia 
(Marseilles), to whom traders certainly bring the Cornish 
tin, to add a termination in their own vernacular, thus slightly 
altering the name, as foreigners are everywhere apt to do. 

Cassi, the sound cassi, comes in many Keltic names, such 
as Cassi-vellaunos, Cassi-gnatus, etc. And cassi is pro- 
nounced in the known Keltic languages Kathi,the double s 
being really th. The Chatti (or Khathi) mentioned by 
Tacitus will be found, at a later date still, in retreat under 
their own prince, if an old legend means anything, to Scot- 
land, where in many places, such as Caithness, all over the 
country their name will be preserved. I wonder whether 
there can be any connection between the Keltic Kathi and 
the more ancient Kathi or Kheth, the Hittite highlanders of 
Asia Minor? 

In that part of the world, within reach of the Black Sea and 
within reach of the original home of the Aryans and the long 
since forgotten Hittites, we must pause for a moment and 
hear Herodotus on the Scythians ; not that the Scythians are 
Kelts, or even particularly Aryan, but because they are 
typically prehistoric, warlike and uncivilized creatures. In 
their society one is in the early Iron Age really, but one might 
almost be in the Bronze Age, or even in the Neolithic Age. 

“They bring yearly sacrifices of sheep and horses,” 
Herodotus says in 450 B.C. or thereabouts, “‘ to the image of 
their War-god.”” ‘This “‘ image,”’ however, is not really an 
image at all, but—like the sacred Double Axe of Crete—only 
an emblem of the War-god, “ an ancient iron sword,” so he 
describes it, in a shrine with an altar in front. Then he goes 
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on: “ As to war, these are their customs. A Scythian drinks 
of the blood of the first man he kills.” No. Not nice. I 
agree. But wait a minute: “‘ He carries to the king the heads 
of all whom he kills in battle ; for he receives a share of the 
booty taken if he brings a head, but not otherwise. The 
head of his bitterest enemy ” (if he can secure it) “ he treats 
in this wise, he saws off all the part beneath the eyebrows and 
uses it ” (“it ”’ means the top half of the skull) “ as a drink- 
ing bowl.” Which positively takes us back to Solutrean 
days. The Palzolithic Solutreans used to do just that—or 
it may have been the 
Magdalenians ;__ the 
Professors are not 
quite sure; but one 
or the other. The 
feeling probably was 
then and still is that 
in drinking out of 
your enemy’s skull 


‘ ee, 
Fic. 97.—Bronze figure of a deer, in style 


you may acquir ihe apparently early Scythian. 
of his “ virtue,” that PR ag v9: OED, 


is to say, his strength. 
Similarly, after the operation of trephining, which is now 
well known almost everywhere in Europe, the more or less 
circular bits of bone removed from the skull are pierced 
and worn as pendant amulets. They are “ big medicine.” 
Our Scythian warriors, then, drink at their banquets out of 
skull bowls, ‘‘ while those who have not slain their man sit 
apart, dishonoured ; and this,” says Herodotus, “ they count 
a very great disgrace.” Should the king fall sick, the witch- 
doctors are called in to smell out the evil-doer who has been 
the king’s bane. And the man whom the witch-doctors 
accuse is not likely to live very long. 
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A Scythian king’s funeral sounds much like a Bronze Age 
funeral. Having burnt the body on a funeral pyre, they 
send after him into the ghost world “‘ one of his concubines, 
first killing her by strangling, and also his cook, his serving 
man, his cup bearer, his groom, and his herald.” 

The people on Lake Prasias, on the other hand, sound more 
peaceful. Herodotus says of them that “ they live on plat- 
forms lashed on to tall posts in the middle of the lake, with a 
narrow gangway in from the mainland. Each householder 
has his own hut, in the floor of which there is a trap-door 
through which he lets down by a rope an empty basket into 
the lake ; and after waiting a short while, he pulls it up again 
full of fishes.” One other detail. ‘‘ The tiny children they 
tie by the foot with a string, fearing lest they should roll 
down into the water.” 

Four other tribes on whose habits Herodotus comments 
are of interest here because they so pleasantly confirm various 
statements made previously during the course of our tour 
through the interminable, changing centuries. The Max- 
yans and the Gyzantians, for instance, are still, we hear, 
carrying on a Palzolithic tradition by painting themselves red. 
The Sauromatians still use bone for their assagai and arrow- 
heads. And the Nasimonians still bury their dead sitting. 

Meanwhile we have already seen that Kelts were first 
reported across the Alps in Italy about 600 B.c. 

About 500 B.c. the Iron Age begins in India ; while Bronze 
Age men in Japan are still burying their chiefs under barrows, 
and still solving the ghost-servant problem very any by 
an adequate number of human sacrifices. 

Within a year or two of 400 B.c. the Kelts are again across 
the Alps, scaring every one, brandishing down as far actually 
as Rome, which, rumour says, they have amused themselves 
by plundering and burning. Sacked Rome, and off again. 
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Barbarians with the most terrible manners. The Etruscans 
and Romans are understood to have been completely taken 
aback by the strange weapons with which the marauders were 
equipped. 

Wonderful artists, however ; thatone hastoadmit. They 
have been producing very good bronze work as well as iron 
work at Hallstatt, for instance, work with patterns that seem 
to be distinctly of Mycenean origin. Since about 500 B.c. 
even more interesting, less derivative work has been coming 
from another of their lake settlements, La Tene, in Switzer- 
land. They have swung right away from naturalistic effort 
in theirideas. Cave art would not appeal to them, nor would 
even the Cretan compromise, much. At first their lines 
seem rather cumbrous, but soon a slow enchanting move- 
ment begins, like the water movements of young otters 
gambolling in curves.* 

But they are alarming, these Kelts. They are all over the 
Danube country, the Rhine country, and across the Pyrenees. 
The Greeks call them Keltoi, the Romans Celtae, Galates 
or Gauls, the last a name by no means confined to the inhabit- 
ants of prehistoric France, we must remember. 

About 400 B.c. the Gaoidhelic—pronounced Gaelic— 
Kelts (who first invaded our islands in 600 B.c.) are followed 
by others with a slightly different dialect, the Brythonic 
Kelts. This time it is the Gaelic Kelts who have to retreat 
westwards and northwards before the Brythonic Kelts or 
Britons ; and the Gaelic language is adopted in Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland as it never was in England apparently 
to any great extent. 

Shortly before 300 B.c. the traveller Pytheas says that the 
Brythonic Kelts in our south-eastern counties gather their 
corn into large barns where the threshing is done. He 

*See Fig. 100, 
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observes them there, drinking a kind of wheat-mead made 
with honey and also a kind of barley-beer. 

Shortly before 300 B.c. Polybius describes the Gaulish 
Kelts as living in villages without any encircling walls (he 
does not say without stockades) under a military system with 
their chiefs in command. He mentions that they possess 
cattle, and also gold. 

Shortly after 100 B.c. another traveller, the learned 
Posidonius, notes that the Cornish Kelts are “‘ very fond of 
strangers and civilized in consequence.”’ After smelting and 
purifying their tin, they beat it into bars, which are taken 
across, apparently in wagons at low tide, to Ictis (St. 
Michael’s Mount), whence it is shipped over to France. 
The large barns seen by Pytheas are not referred to. 
Posidonius only notices how, at least in some districts, these 
Brythonic or British Kelts store their corn in pits (afterwards 
known as dene holes) underground. 

The old fortified villages on open uplands, such as the 
South Downs, are still as strong as ever. ‘They have altered 
very little, the most noticeable difference being that some of 
the local chiefs are finding it better to keep the herds apart 
in cattle pounds with low and no doubt stockaded embank- 
ments. ‘These square or rectangular cattle pounds, however, 
are sometimes used to accommodate extra huts when the 
main village becomes over-populated. 

There are similar fortified villages in Russia, and there’s a 
fine one at Stradonié—not far from Predmost, Celtic of 
course. 

The poorest people and outlaws continue to live in caves. 
Along the marshy south-eastern coasts of the North Sea 
another, not very successful, way of living has been evolved 
by tribes unable to hold their own on the richer plains farther 
inland. By building up cranogs in the salt marshes, and 
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above the cranog mounds erecting huts on piles, it is possible 
to live fairly safely, though in the heavy wash of a bad storm 
when the sea comes right up, swirling round the huts, the 
huts are liable to be wrecked. 

“* Here,” says the elder Pliny, “‘ a wretched race is found, 
inhabiting eminences artificially constructed at a height to 
which they know by experience that the highest tides will 
never reach.”” There, however, Plinyis wrong. He would 
say ‘“‘ seldom reach ” if he knew as much as the Professors 
know. “ There they pitch their cabins ; and when the sea 
covers the surrounding country far and wide they remain like 
so many mariners on board boats. At ebb tide they pursue 
the fishes that are making their way back to deep water again. 
It is not their lot to keep any flocks, nor even to hunt.” 
There again, Pliny, you are wrong, for the Professors have 
found numerous remains of wild boar, roe deer, red deer and 
fallow deer, not to mention eggs, in the debris of these sea 
cranogs, or terpen as they are called. 

“ With the reeds of the marshes they make cords,” he goes 
on, ‘‘ and with these they make nets for catching fish ’— 
including sturgeon. ‘‘ They fashion the mud too with their 
hands ” into pottery vessels, “‘ drying them by the help of the 
wind more than the sun.” In these pots they “ cook their 
food and so warm their entrails, frozen as they are by the 
northern blasts.” 

But Pliny exaggerates a little. The pottery, sometimes 
with handles, certainly is rather coarse, but they do a lot 
of weaving. Their combs are very prettily ornamented. 
They wear amber, and rings engraved with little dotted 
circles. They have bone flutes, and with their dugout canoes 
cannot live quite such a miserable existence as that all the 
year round. 

Of life farther gotith;! in a Gaulish Kelt’s house, the learned 
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philosopher Posidonius has just had a brief but most 
illuminating experience and he is full of it all. Here he is. 
They asked him in to a meal, so it appears—no, not in any of 
those smaller thatched houses, but in that big house like farm 
buildings round three sides of a courtyard. His hosts, he 
says, seated themselves down on the straw (does the old 
gentleman mean straw? Or bracken? Or rushes ?) round 
low tables. Some of them proceeded at once to cut up the 
meat with daggers ; but others, to his astonishment, seized 
chunks of it in their fingers and tore at it with their teeth, 
like lions. Then they swilled it down with draughts of beer 
from silver or earthenware flagons. ‘Towards the end of the 
meal a violent quarrel between two of them suddenly flared 
up. They went for each other, fought it out then and there, 
until—quite enough to upset any philosopher’s digestion 
temporarily—one of them was killed. So much for that. 

In the larger Gaulish-Keltic towns, like Bibracte, the houses, 
all thatched, are on a more ambitious scale. There are 
regular streets and workshops in Bibracte, and the town is 
surrounded with ramparts. But then, of course, Bibracte is 
nearer to the centre of civilization, Rome. Bibracte cannot 
be called quite a typical Keltic village. The British-Keltic 
villages of Glastonbury and Meare, these look much more 
what the Professors have been looking for. And though we 
might have visited very similar villages in Buckinghamshire, 
Norfolk or Suffolk, Yorkshire or Shropshire, we shall be 
content with Glastonbury. 

Glastonbury village, with its sixty or seventy houses, stands 
on what looks like an island, but is really a cranog, palisaded 
round in the usual manner, and with a causeway to the main- 
land. The reedy waters of the Glastonbury lakes are perfect 
for wild-fowl. Indeed, the whole of the Somersetshire lake 
district is perfect, right away to the sea. Pelicans, cor- 
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morants, wild swans, a diver or two now and again, grebes 
and various kinds of duck float there. Herons are wading in 
the shallows, slow and fastidious. Cranes circle slowly high 
overhead, croaking. A goshawk that had been sitting on the 
topmost branch of a dead ash tree glides slowly out on to the 
air with the tips of its large outspread wings curved upwards, 
for it has seen a canoe full of crouching men stealing quietly 
through the bulrushes and nosing aside the yellow water 
lilies. ‘Thena pair of beavers, swimming steadily across the 
smooth water to their lodge near the ash tree, suddenly dive. 
And that gives the alarm. In a moment or two there’s not 
a bird anywhere within slingshot or bowshot. Useless to 
crouch any longer. 

When the canoe men sit up we can see that they are of the 
long-headed breed, with rather prominent eyebrow ridges, 
so there may be still a certain amount of the ancient Neolithic 
blood in their veins. They wear amber and jet, with bronze 
brooches on the right shoulder to fasten their woven tunics. 
One of them brings out some small wheat cakes. You can 
see the thick polished jet ring on his finger shining. They 
share the cakes round; and then after resting idly on the 
water, talking, they paddle the canoe, not straight home, but 
towards the end of the causeway where the little bean fields 
are and some rather feeble enclosures of wheat and barley. 
The flax, however, looks all right, and the peas are doing well 
this year. Also there will be plenty of hazelnuts and wal- 
nuts, blackberries too, and wild raspberries and strawberries. 

Long before the sun sets over the water, the villagers have 
all come in, for there is going to be roast boar this evening, 
with a cock fight to follow. And while the women and girls 
are getting things ready, the boys gather round to hear the 
gossip of the men. The gossip is about Rome. Oh, yes, 
they have all heard of Rome. 
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UT the Romans can wait. There is all the outer world 
yet to be explored. There are vast continents that 
Rome has never heard of. 

Whither shall we go? To Africa, still partly Paleolithic ? 
To Australia, entirely Paleolithic? To New Zealand? 
There are monstrous Moas there; but have the Maoris 
arrived yet? Can’t say. The pre-Maori inhabitants have 
boats which, according to the ingenious Elliot-Smith theory, 
are copies of ancient Egyptian boats. This would imply a 
vaster diffusion of ancient Egyptian culture than some of us 
feel inclined to believe in without more substantial proof 
than these boats. Other archeologists and many modern 
experts on the history of seamanship feel that such re- 
semblance as there is need only be due to “ the more or 
less self-evident requirements of naval architecture.” 

In what other direction then shall we turn in our pursuit 
of belated prehistoric man? ‘Towards Asia? But so 
little is known about Asia east of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. Even India and Mongolia are still vague. 
Across the Atlantic? Yes. Let the Romans wait while we 
fly rapidly across the Atlantic to the mountains of Guatemala 
and the jaguar forests of Yucatan. 

Here the mysterious Maya people, still innocent of iron, 
among lovely butterflies and the screaming of many parrots, 
are beginning to lift up their heavy, hooked-nosed faces to a 
sense of beauty so fierce and yet so languid that we, who are 
not tropical, are uneasy before it. ‘Those stone, moonstruck 
figures, like immense somnambulists, heavily jewelled, seldom 
smile ; and when they do, it is a rather terrible smile, so 
staring and aloof. 
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They came here ages ago, the Maya, some from the east 
under their divine priest-king Itzamna, long since a god ; 
some with the god Kukulkan from the west. The god 
Kukulkan (known later to the Aztecs and other Mexican 
tribes generally as Quetzalcoatl) is also a god of the arts and 
crafts. He is like the rose-breasted kukul bird, or quetzal, 
one of the most beautiful creatures on earth, peacock-green 
in colour, with an iridescence that changes from green to blue, 
from blue to purple, and from purple to gold. The very long 
tail feathers of the quetzal wave with their snaky fire as head 
plumes for the Maya princes and priests. The god Kukulkan 
may equally well be likened to an iridescent snake. He is 
“ the feathered snake that goes on the waters,” rippling the 
waters with little feathery waves. That at least is how Mr. 
Joyce interprets “‘ feathered snake that goes on the waters.” 
And he says : “‘ Both as representing motion, i.e. primordial 
motion, and as typifying wind, i.e. breath, the god represents 
life, and so in his highest aspect becomes a creator-god. In 
his snake and water aspect he is closely connected with the 
Rain-gods, while in his bird and wind manifestation he is 
lord of the sky and of the north, south, east, and west, whence 
the wind blows. A great and vague deity.” 

When Kukulkan was human he reigned in Chichen Itza, 
later transferring his capital to Mayapan. Long afterwards 
we find him journeying to Mexico, to bring peace there and 
the arts and crafts and to inaugurate the Toltec civilization, 
out of which the Aztec civilization emerges later, culminating 
at last in the person of Montezuma. 

While we are still in Central America, it may as well be said 
that long-headed and short-headed types can be distinguished 
over here as elsewhere. If the long-heads came from 
Europe via Greenland originally and the short-heads from 
Asia via the Behring Straits, it was at a time “ so remote,” 
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Fic. 98.—Maya stone figure in relief, adorned with quetzal plumes 
and holding a ceremonial axe—perhaps carved shortly after, rather 
than before, Czsar’s first landing in Britain. 
The original is still at Menché, in the forest. 
There ts a cast of it in the British Museum. 
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Joyce says, ‘“‘that neither brought with them any imple-" 
ments, customs, or even language, that were characteristically 
European or Asiatic.” 

So, just as there are innumerable instincts common to all 
men everywhere, there must evidently be innumerable primi- 
tive ideas common to all men everywhere. The idea of 
living in a cave ; the idea that you are making a step forward 
when you come out of the cave and fix up something in the 
way of an artificial cave for yourself in the open; the idea 
that you must eventually build with stones, with yet bigger 
stones, with gigantic stones ; the idea that you should bury 
the noble dead nobly and heap up a barrow over the grave; 
the idea of ancestor worship and of totem worship ; even 
the idea of writing—all these ideas seem to have been born 
in the new world just as naturally as in the old. 

Peruvian tradition, for example, has it that the earliest 
tribes at a very early date issued from their caves at a place 
called the House of Dawn under the leadership of four 
brothers, of whom one had a bird totem and one a llama 
totem, while the other two were both miraculously changed 
into menhirs. 

Early Maya tradition has it that a barrow should be raised 
over the tomb of a chief. As to death, they say that after it 
the fortunate will rest in paradise under trees, while the 
spirits of very small children who have died young will spend 
their time flitting from flower to flower in the form of 
humming-birds. But beautiful as the change is from a 
human into a divine form, an even more beautiful change has 
yet to be recorded—how one day, on a mountain long ago, 
after an offering of incense to the sun at dawn, the gods 
“‘ who had meanwhile expressed the wish to be secluded in 
sanctuaries apart from:the settlements of men, were turned 
into stone.” 
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\ N 7E must keep the Romans waiting outside prehis- 

toric Britain a moment longer, and allow the 
Kelts to guard their sacred mistletoe. Mistletoe is very 
rare in oak trees, and the berries are like moons. ‘They 
hang there high up away from the earth, and the druids 
know that they must not be touched except during moon 
ceremonies. 

The performance of the traditional rites whereby the gods 
may be persuaded to grant the requests of the faithful in this 
world and receive them graciously in the next, all that kind 
of thing is left to the influential druids. 

The druids, the Keltic priests, are exempt from military 
service, so candidates for admission to their holy order must 
necessarily be young men of the less courageous sort, to 
whom the prospect of exemption easily outweighs the 
prospect of a long and perhaps rather tedious novitiate. 
Successful candidates know that they will be exempt, not 
only from military service, but from all war taxes too. And 
they will be held in great honour all their lives. Their train- 
ing, however, will be strenuous. They will have to learn 
Greek and be able to write in Greek. They will have to 
become familiar with all the secret lore so jealously guarded 
by the older druids, including the results of many curious 
astronomical calculations. They will have to foretell events 
after inspecting the entrails of sacrificed animals. They may 
also have to emulate the chief druid of Tara, who, in golden 
earrings and a necklace of gold, leaps and conjures with 
a sword and with balls, throwing up balls and catching 
them again till “the motion of each passing the other ” 
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is said to resemble “the buzzing of bees on a beautiful 
day.” 

According to the wisdom of the druids we are all descended 
from a common ancestor. And yet at the same time totem 
worship, if not expressly sanctioned, is not condemned. 
Thus the wild boar, very sacred, is the general army totem. 
The ancestor of the people round Sarrebourg was a wolf. 
The Brannovics are the raven people. The Corcu Bibuir 
are the beaver people, an Irish tribe. The Artraige are the 
bear people, also Irish. 
The Breccraige are the 
trout people. The 
Ossraige are the deer 
people. 

The totem names re- 
main, although the intri- 
cacies of totem worship 
may really be half for- 
gotten by now. Fic. 99.—British-Keltic bronze statu- 

The equally primitive ette of an ox. Iron Age. 
worship of the spirits of Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
lakes, on the other hand, 
of rivers, of springs, of woods, and of mountains, certainly 
has not been forgotten. ‘These are the lesser gods. 

Of the high gods—however variously they may be con- 
ceived in different localities—one of the most ancient pro- 
bably is the Moon-god. Night being in their theology older 
than day, the druids reckon time by the moon, not by the sun. 
On the sixth day of the moon, while the moon is still horned, 
two white bulls are sacrificed. And only when the white 
bulls with their white horns have been sacrificed, can the 
druid ascend into the sacred oak tree to cut the moon-white 
mistletoe with a moon-shaped sickle of gold. 
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The Sun-god is “‘ the shining one,” “ the ever-youthful.” 
The War-god is ‘“‘ the dome of the sky.” To him human 
victims are sometimes sacrificed before battle. But after a 
victory, so Czsar tells us, they merely ‘“‘ dedicate part of the 
loot ” and in his honour “ sacrifice captured animals.” It 
must also surely be the War-god to whom they offer human 
victims shut up and burnt alive inside monstrous wicker 
effigies. 

No statues of purely Keltic gods exist. It may be that 
Tacitus gives the reason when he says: “ They think it 
derogatory to the majesty of the gods to ascribe to them 
human form.” 

The human form of human beings, however, is retained 
when, as ghosts, they drive in their chariots across into the 
next world. Iron Age chiefs do not walk to meet their 
ancestors: they drive. Their chariots are now buried with 
them for that purpose, as well as their horses. Iron Age 
women enjoy a similar privilege. Only the most royal 
women, of course. 

The bodies of the dead are sometimes curled up as if 
asleep, sometimes sitting in the grave dreaming, some- 
times tied up tightly whenever there’s any fear lest the 
ghost should hanker to return. Sometimes the body is 
laid out at full length. Usually it is burnt, as in the 
Bronze Age. 

The barrows are very much smaller, and indeed there may 
not be any barrow at all. But in spite of that, their funerals, 
Cesar writes, “are magnificent and sumptuous. They 
throw on to the funeral pyre even living animals which the 
dead man loved. And not long ago favourite slaves and 
dependents used to be burnt at funerals.’ Used to be. But 
he adds that ‘‘ when a distinguished man dies, his wives are 
liable to be sacrificed.” 
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Diodorus says that letters to the dead are thrown on to the 
flames round the bier ; and he talks of their belief in a happy 
country in the far west, where they will live again and feast 
and fight, free from care. 


Fic. 100.—Late British-Keltic iron ornament with red, green and yellow 
enamel, from Monyash, Derbyshire. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


SOLDIERS REAPING 


HE situation just before Czsar’s arrival is this, roughly. 

The Brythonic or British Kelts, who had driven back 
the Gaoidhelic or Gaelic Kelts to the western extremities of 
Britain, up into Scotland, and across to Ireland—lIreland 
where there is much gold—have been for some time hard 
pressed themselves. New and slightly fairer tribes, Belgic 
Kelts from the rich lands south-east of the Rhine estuary 
have overrun all the south-eastern counties here, and seem 
already in a fair way to becoming the undisputed lords of 
those pastures and fields, when rumours come that the 
Romans have landed in Cornwall. 

A false alarm, however. They did land. Last year, that 
was—57 B.C. Pretended_to take no notice of anything, only 
wanted to see the interesting tin mines. Of course there was 
trouble. They re-embarked in a hurry. 

But now again, in the autumn of 56, more rumours. Large 
forces concentrated on the other side of the water as if for 
invasion. Deserters. A few deserters have gone over. 

In the early summer of 55, Roman ships are seen recon- 
noitring the Kentish coast. And not many weeks after- 
wards, Cesar’s fleet comes thrusting out on to the windy 
Channel. 

Cesar, huddled up in his cloak, talks to a junior officer. 
“* Gaius Volusenius reports,” he is saying, ‘‘ that there is flat 
ground behind, where cavalry could manceuvre.” The 
enemy should therefore be able to bring their chariots into 
action. Czsar has a wholesome respect for the Keltic war 
chariots. He has had experience of them, which the other 
has not. “ They can gallop their teams down the steepest 
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slopes and turn or halt in 
a moment. Sometimes 
they will run out along the 
pole as far as the yoke, 
launch their projectiles and 
dart back as quick as 
lightning; or they will 
drive up at full gallop to 
close quarters, leap out and 
fight on foot, while the 
charioteers rapidly retire 
to a position in support 
from which they can gallop 
up again as required.” 

Cesar expects to meet 
with a strong opposition. 
He is not mistaken. But 
his troops are well trained. 
From the Keltic point of 
view, it is hopeless from 
the very start—hopeless. 
Cesar against Cassivellau- 
nus. Cassivellaunus and 
his Keltic warriors, their 
bright bronze shields em- 
bossed and patterned with 
circled centres of coral-red 
enamel, their bronze hel- 
mets, bull-horned helmets, 
their bronze bridles jing- 
ling with bronze pendants. Fic. 101.—Bronze helmet of the Iron 
Warriors in bronze anklets, Age, from the Marne Valley. 
warriors gay with golden sik Mee. 
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torcs and bracelets, but all armed with iron swords and 
daggers, iron spears. Long-haired, fair Kelts in tartan 
plaids and trews, the notorious tartan trews that so enter- 
tained the Romans when first they saw them. Cesar 
against Cassivellaunus, some of whose rank and file paint 
themselves blue “ to frighten their enemies.” 

For all their fierce resistance no one could have doubted 
but that Czsar must win. He is soon able to clear the 
ground, soon able to consolidate his position and to make 
further arrangements about stores and reinforcements. 

And then, only a few days after that slippery landing, we 
have a strange and beautiful sight . . . Roman soldiers, men 
of the Seventh Legion, grounding arms and reaping the 
Kentish corn. 


VIKINGS BURNING 


UT Prehistoric Man is not wiped out yet. The great 
Aryan chief Odin has come up north-westwards from 

the shores of the Black Sea whence all the Nordic-Alpine 
Kelts have come. He is of the purest Nordic strain. The 
Ynglinga Saga tells how “ after his death he was burnt with 
great splendour.” His funeral pyre was high because “ the 
higher the smoke rose in the air the more glorious would he, 
the dead man, be in heaven.” It is as though we were still 
in the Bronze Age. Odin presently—so noble the living 
warrior must have been—has in due course become a god. 
The Vikings who worship him say that he is the highest of 
all gods. No one knows where the barrow of Odin is ; but 
in his time and for many a long century afterwards “ all 
powerful men were laid in barrows.” On the top of the 
Scandinavian barrows menhirs may often still be seen stand- 
ing. ‘These are known to have been set up as memorials to 
the entombed ones beneath. ‘The menhir on the Runesten 
Grimeton barrow is three times the height of a six-foot man. 
Lastly it may be noticed that the Northmen, they too, are 
buried in the ancient dreaming attitude. When the Ice- 
landic hero Gunnar was killed “ they made a barrow over 
him and made him sit upright in the barrow.” And, lest 
you should still doubt if the dead breathe, know that two 
men (whose names are known) actually heard and saw 
Gunnar’s ghost. These two men, so the legend of Burnt 
Njal assures us, “ were out of doors one evening and were 
to the southward of Gunnar’s barrow. It was bright moon- 
shine, but at moments clouded over. It seemed to these 
two that the barrow was open and that Gunnar had turned 
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him in the barrow and looked out at the moon. They 
thought they saw four lights in the barrow burning, and not 
one of them cast a shadow. They saw that Gunnar was 
merry, with a great gladness in his look. He sang a song, 
and so loud that yet they might have heard it clear though 
they had been afar off.” 

And with that triumphant song let this book come to an 
end. Civilization is already too far advanced. 


THE END. 


Fic, 102.—Head in pottery of a Peruvian. 


This fine piece of modelling dates from a period 
earlier than the civilization of the Incas. 


British Museum: 


A THEORY 


ABOUT THE ALTERNATION OF 
CERTAIN MAIN TENDENCIES IN ART 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES UNTIL NOW 


Paleolithic Period. At first there must have been many 
centuries of mere scribbling. In course of time an effort 
appeared in the scribbling to represent things seen. By the 
end of the Paleolithic period this tendency developed into 
vivid but disconnected sketches. Simple realism was the 
dominating passion. 

Neolithic Period. Presently, however, artists, less satis- 
fied than formerly with disconnected sketches, found 
themselves bothered by a feeling that they must be more 
artful, must connect, formulate, arrange their material into 
some mysterious kind of ordered sequence. ‘This feeling, of 
which we already had strong hints at a much earlier date 
(p- 19 and Fig. 45), must have been in the background all 
along really. In the Neolithic period this feeling became in 
its turn the dominating passion. Man’s discovery of sym- 
metry, of parallel lines, rectangles, circles, seemed to have 
changed everything. So much so that by the end of the 
Neolithic period, whatever charm the realistic sketch had 
once had was almost forgotten. 

Copper, Bronze and early Iron Ages. Almost, but not 
quite. The earliest known civilizations, no longer content 
with abstract pattern alone, strove to combine the two ideas. 
By giving a symmetrical turn to the disconnected sketch, 
they succeeded eventually in giving it an astonishing new 
strength. If in the process the sketch lost a little of its 
brightness and the pattern a little of its remoteness, the nett 
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result was more satisfying. The two ideas kept fairly level 
at first, but by about the third century B.c. realism was gain- 
ing. The sketch, so artists determined, should not be for 
ever hampered by the demands of pattern. Let it stand 
alone. Let it be worked out to a flawless conclusion. 

To-day. ‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
realism had for the second time become almost completely 
the dominating passion. But not quite. The tide began 
to turn. And again for the second time artists began one 
after another to be bothered by a feeling that they must 
be more artful, must connect more perfectly, formulate more 
intelligently, arrange their material into a still more nobly 
ordered sequence. 


APPENDIX 


After this book had been finished and the whole thing set 
up in type, it was found necessary to postpone publication for 
several months. In the interval, luckily, no discoveries or 
theories of any shattering importance have been announced. 
But mention must here be made of 

(1) last season’s work in the Gobi desert of Mongolia, where 
the gifted Americans have been continuing to take advantage 
of their wonderful opportunities for studying the emergence 
of mammals from a more reptilian condition (see p. 4). They 
now believe that all mammals, including man, first became 
recognizable as such in this part of the world. Certainly there 
were Mousterians of some kind there during the Mousterian 
centuries; and the vast plateau was inhabited until Azilian 
and even Neolithic times (see p. 219). 

(2) the discovery of some teeth, apparently human or almost 
human, at Chou Kou Tien in the central Asiatic highlands. 
The owner of these teeth must have been roughly a contemporary, 
according to very careful estimates, of the Piltdown folk. This 
should help the American theory of the Asiatic origin of man. 
But the theory is far from being proved yet. 

(3) the Ordos region of central Asia, south of the Hwang-ho 
river. Here it is evident that Asiatic Mousterians hunted woolly 
rhinos, aurochs, and giant deer, as in Europe, until the arrival 
of the Aurignacians (see p. 78). 

(4) the discovery at Gibraltar of part of the skull of a 
Mousterian child aged about 10. It evidently had the very 
large eyes of its kind, with a long low head and a low forehead. 
Like the Mousterian females, it had no prominent eyebrow 
ridges (pp. 45, 46, 50). 

(5) a letter from Breuil, to whom I showed Fig. 43. Breuil, 
the greatest authority on cave drawings, states that in his opinion 
I have misinterpreted the two fragments in question and that 
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they really represent “de jambes antérieures de chevaux 
Well, it may be true. I wonder. That is not how I should 
have drawn the front legs of horses, but then of course, I am 
not a cave man. 

(6) the skeleton of a 6-foot man, buried in the ancient sleeping 
position, with over 100 stone implements, at Nakaru, East 
Africa. He dates from the Azilian period approximately. 
The interesting thing about him is that he was not Negroid 
(see p. 66). 

(7) a very late Palaeolithic shelter made of oak, discovered 
at Ipswich. It appears to have been a workshop for flint 
knappers, who ate mammoth chops. It resembles the “ wind 
screens’ of the Australian aborigines. It clearly was still 
frequented at a much later date, in the Neolithic period and 
later still, when coarse pottery came into common use. 

(8) the Neolithic taulas and talayots of Minorca. A taula 
seems to be something between a dolmen (see pp. 145-150) 
and a menhir (pp. 151-155) and a pillar-altar (pp. 154, 170, 
215). Round each taula is a wall, not circular but horseshoe 
shaped, with a narrow dolmen-like entrance. The only other 
horseshoe-shaped enclosure that we know of, anywhere near 
this date, is the double inner sanctuary at Stonehenge (see 
p- 172). Near each taula is a talayot, a barrow built up with 
stones in regular courses. It differs from a Sardinian nuraght 
(see p. 136) in having as a rule no entrance. The burial was 
probably underneath the cairn. Some of the cairns seem to 
have been well over 10 yards high. These Neolithic Minorcans 
lived in semi-artificial caves (see p. 134). It must be added 
that from the obviously funerary character of the talayots one 
might infer that the nuraghi also had some connection with the 
dead. 

(9) further excavations at Ur in the temple of the Moon 
goddess. 

(10) a thatched wooden hut of the Hallstatt period (p. 239), 
which has been unearthed at Collabo in southern Tyrol. 

(11) an island village at Wasserburg Buchau, of about the 
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same date. The island was strongly palisaded with an outer 
and an inner row of close-set stakes. Throughout the village 
there are signs of quite careful carpentry. The walls of the 
single-roomed houses were of wattled timber. The roofs were 
thatched ; and the villagers ate their food out of pottery bowls. 

(12) the excavations of Maya buildings of a very early type 
at Labaantun in British Honduras, where Joyce has been working. 

(13) a village on the lower Columbia river in north America, 
inhabited by Neolithic people whose elaborate flint work, stone 
work and pottery work offer further evidence of the relationship, 
the rather distant relationship between the prehistoric Mexicans 
and the prehistoric British Columbians. 

(14) the recent lectures and writings of Professor Julian 
Huxley who has been putting forth more ideas which seem to 
bear upon the problem of the Mousterians’ extinction, ideas 
about sunlight and vitamins, about disease germs and the power 
to resist them, about density of population and racial animosities. 

(15) Professor Elliot Smith’s words, which should have been 
quoted not here, but on pp. 16 or 17. The celebrated anatomist 
says : “ No structure found in the brain of an ape is lacking in 
the human brain, and, on the other hand, the human brain 
reveals no formation of any sort that is not present in the brain 
of the gorilla or the chimpanzee. So far as we can judge at 
the present time, the only distinctive feature of the human brain 
is a quantitative one, namely a marked increase in the extent 
of three areas in the cerebral cortex, the parietal, the pre-frontal 
and the inferior temporal, which are relatively small in the 
brain of the anthropoid ape, and very much more insignificant 
in the brain of all the other mammals.” 

(16) the increasing number of lectures and essays on the 
effects of climate and soil on humanity. 
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